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PREFACE. 


In carrying through the press the various Essays, 
Analyses, and Translations, which have been selected 
to form this second division of Professor H. H. Wilson’s 
Works, the editor has rigidly adhered to the principles 
hy which he was guided in the former division: leav- 
ng the text almost invariably intact, and adding only 
such notes and references as would appear to him cal- 
sulated to supply to the reader the means partly of 
sorroborating, partly of supplementing, and perhaps 
secasionally also correcting, the statements made in 
the text. By far the greater number of the articles 
somprised in these three volumes were written between 
hirty and forty years ago, several even at a much 
rarlier date, when the study of Sanskrit literature had 
aardly found more than a few followers yet in Europe. 
To any one, then, who would compare the present 
state of research in the field of Indian philology and 
itiquities with its condition at that early period, in 
which most of these Essays and Translations originated, 
t may appear a matter of less surprise that there should 
ye found in them some views and statements at va- 
stance with the results of modern science, than that 
there should be so few of them. In the translations 
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also, made exclusively from MSS. less with a view to 
literal and philological accuracy than to present to the 
reader a life-like picture of oriental manners and cus- 
toms, the author’s natural sagacity and his intimate ac- 
quaintance with Hindu life and modes of thonght have 
happily unravelled many a knot, from solving which 
the state of the MSS. would probably have deterred 
less able scholars. Had Professor Wilson lived to su~ 
perintend an edition of his works, he would perhaps 
have made a different selection, inserting some articles 
now omitted, and excluding others; he would perhaps 
have amalgamated into one essay several treating of 
kindred subjects, and certainly he would have repro- 
duced most of them in a new form, with all the ad- 
ditional erudition and experience which a long and 
uninterrupted course of study and research would have 
enabled him to bring to bear upon it. But it could, 
of course, be no business of another editor’s to attempt 
anything of the kind, even if he were either competent 
or presumptuous enongh to do so. All that the present 
editor could venture to do was, to introduce a few 
verbal alterations and refer the reader, in the notes, 
to passages in those modern works from which ad- 
ditional information on the subjects in question may 
be gleaned. And while he justly claims for the vener- 
able author the thanks of all Sanskrit scholars and stu- 
dents of eastern literature for having opened up new 
mines and struck out new paths, in which it was com- 
paratively easy to those who came after him to make 
their way, he cannot refrain from deprecating the un- 
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generous criticism of some who, while they tacitly own 
him their master, as indeed must every Sanskrit scholar 
of the present day, consider it anything but a piece of self- 
erogation to lose no opportunity of calling him to task. 

The Analysis of the Purdnas (Art. I.) was intended 
to have embraced all the eighteen Puranas, for which 
purpose Professor Wilson had made the most ample 
preparations. (See the introductory remarks, Vol. J, 
p- 5-7, and Journal Asiatique for 1860, Vol. XVI, p. 19.) 
But after his analysis of the Brahma and Padma Pu- 
ranas was published, the original plan seems to have 
been either abandoned or postponed; at any rate, noth- 
ing more has appeared, so that, with the analysis of 
four others previously published in India, the Agni, 
Brahma Vaivartta, Vishnu, and Vayu, only the third 
part has actually been analyzed, which is here reprinted. 
Abstracts of the others, left in MSS., may perhaps ere 
long follow. In the mean time Professor Aufrecht’s 
“Catalogus Codicum MSS. Sanscriticorum”, and Pro- 
fessor Wilson’s introduction and notes to his translation 
of the Vishnu Purana, especially with the important 
additions by Prof. F. E. Hall, will be found rich store- 
houses of information on the contents of the Puranas. 

The Introduction to the Mahabharata (Art.IV.) was 
intended to serve merely as a general outline of the 
leading story of that epic. Since it was printed, Prof. 
M. Williams’ useful and laborious book, entitled “Indian 
epic poetry”, has appeared, to which the reader must 
be referred for a more detailed account. (See also Prof. 
M. Williams’ remarks, Pref. p. IV f. Note.) 
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The greater portion of Vols. III and IV is taken up 
with analyses and translations of works of fiction, the 
most important of which is the Panchatantra. H. T. 
Colebrooke was, we believe, the first who, in the in- 
troductory remarks to Carey’s edition of the Hitopa- 
desa (Serampore: 1804), drew attention to this ancient 
collection of fables, which he had “little hesitation in 
pronouncing to be the original text of the work, which 
was procured from India by Ntishirvan more than 1200 
years ago,” that work being the Pehlevi prototype of 
the Kalfla wa Damna, or Fables of Pilpay. In the “Mé- 
moire historique” with which the late S. de Sacy ac- 
companied his edition of the Arabic text of the Kalila 
wa Damna (Paris: 1816), the question of the sources 
of that book and its history is discussed in more full 
and accurate detail than by any of his more immediate 
predecessors, Weber, Dunlop, and Roebuck: and it was 
chiefly by the perusal of this “Mémoire” that Professor 
Wilson’s interest was stimulated to investigate the sub- 
ject by making diligent use of all the means within his 
reach. After giving an abstract of S. de Sacy’s re- 
searches, which was printed in Vol. I of the Oriental 
Magazine (Caleutta: 1823), p. 493-506, he presented 
to the Royal Asiatic Society in the following year an 
analytical Account of the Panchatantra (Art. V1), 
made from three MS. copies of the Sanskrit original, 
and interspersed with translations, which was the more 
valuable not only as giving the first authentic and de- 
tailed information concerning that work itself, but also 
as embodying many collateral notices of similar stories 
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in the medieval literature of western Europe whose 
origin he traced back to that Indian source. In the 
history of Comparative Literature, in which Fiction 
forms one of the most attractive chapters, this treatise 
will ever deserve to hold a very important place, inas- 
much as all subsequent works on the same or kindred 
subjects have taken their stand upon it. Among these 
may be mentioned L. Deslongchamps’ “Essai sur les 
Fables Indiennes et sur leur introduction en Europe”, 
an estimate of which is contained in Art. VII; Prof. A. 
Weber’s essay on the connection of Indian with Greek 
fables (“Indische Studien”, Vol. III, p. 327-73); and 
above all Prof. Th. Benfey’s Introduction to the Pan- 
chatantra, which forms the first volume of his transla- 
tion of that work into German, and exhaustively treats 
of the history and migrations of the fables and stories 
appertaining to that cycle. Many important eontribu- 
tions to the history of Fiction in Europe and Asia have 
also been made by the brothers Grimm, F. H. von der 
Hagen, A. Keller, R. Kohler, A. Kuhn, E. Lancerean, 
F. Liebrecht, Edéléstand du Méril, A. Schiefner, F. W. 
V. Schmidt, Th. Wright, and others; but it will suffice 
here for us to have mentioned their names. The Sans- 
krit text of the Panchatantra was edited by Kosegarten 
in the year 1848, and an edition of the more ornate 
and amplified recension was commenced by the same 
eleven years later, but interrupted by his death. It is 
greatly to be hoped that it may not remain a fragment. 

The next great work of Hindu fiction which Pro- 
fessor Wilson made accessible to European readers is 
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the Kathdsaritségara, the largest collection of domestic 
narrative in India. Out of the eighteen books of which 
it consists he gave first, partly in @ free translation, 
partly in detailed summary, Books I-V (Art. IL), and 
subsequently also an abstract of the remaining books 
(Art. VIL). It was by the former publication that the 
plan was suggested to Prof. H. Brockhaus of bringing 
out the Sanskrit text, with a faithful and elegant trans- 
lation into German. For the latter was substituted from 
the 6 book onwards a close analysis, which will be 
continued as the remainder of the text comes out. 
The Dasakumdracharita is the third work of Hindu 
fiction, with which Professor Wilson was the first to 
make us acquainted, in an English translation as well 
as subsequently in an annotated edition of the Sanskrit 
original, preceded by an introduction and summary 
(Art. V. and VIII). The former—which he termed 
Extracts from the Dagakumaracharita, but which com- 
prises the whole of the printed text—has hitherto been 
all but unknown in Europe, and will be read with 
pleasure, the summary serving as a thread by which 
to find one’s way through the intricacies of the different 
stories. Since the publication of the text — another 
edition appeared at Calcutta in the year 1850—Prof. 
Benfey translated the second chapter, corresponding 
to pp. 189-210 in Vol. IV, with valuable introductory 
remarks (“das Ausland”, 1859, p. 121 ff.); Prof. A. 
Weber gave a full analysis of the work, with a literary 
introduction, in the “Monatsberichte der Koniglichen 
Academie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin” for 1859; and 
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lastly, in the year 1862, Mons. H. Fauche published a 
French translation of the whole. The same author's 
Kavyadarsa has recently been edited at Calcutta by 
Pandita Premachandra Tarkabagiéa. 

The treatise on the Medical and Surgical Sciences 
of the Hindus (Art. TJ.) cannot be considered as su- 
perseded by later works, such as Royle’s and Wise’s, 
on the same subject, though these, especially the latter, 
enter more into detail; for the opinion and authority 
of a writer on such difficult and abstruse matters, who 
had the rare fortune of being able to combine with his 
knowledge of medicin an unrivalled acquaintance with 
Sanskrit, is always entitled to the greatest deference. 

The lecture on the art of war as known to the Hin- 
dus (Art. IX.) appears here for the first time in print, 
having probably been reserved by the author for future 
publication, that he might extend it and add to it the 
original text of the passages he translates and com- 
ments upon. 

On the translation of the Meghaduta (Art. X.), which 
appeared at Calcutta as early as 1813, the author's 
reputation as aSanskrit scholar wasfounded. A second 
edition came out in London after an interval of thirty 
years, with various alterations in the translation, and 
many omissions as well as a few additions in the notes. 
Excellent critical remarks upon the text will be found 
in Prof. C. Schtitz’s annotated German translation of 
the poem. 

The review of Sir F. Macnaghten’s Considerations 
on Hindu Law (Art. XI.) is the only treatise in which 
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Prof. Wilson has touched the province of jurisprudence, 
but it is no trespass or encroachment. His exposition 
of difficult points of Hindu law, based on an intimate 
acquaintance both with the original sources, the Smritis 
and Commentaries, and the habits and traditions of the 
people, are of great value even now that the works of 
Sir W. H. Macnaghten, Sir T. Strange, Mr. Morley and 
others have become standard authorities on Hindu law. 
The review of the first edition, by A. W. von Schle- 
gel, of the Bhagavadgité (Art. XII.) appears to have 
remained tmknown to all subsequent editors and trans- 
lators of, and writers on, that philosophical poem. In 
reprinting it we have omitted those few passages that 
have become needless by the emendations introduced 
into the second edition (by Lassen. Bonn: 1846). 
Though the first edition of the Sanskrit Dictionary 
was published at Caleutta forty five years ago, no work 
has yet appeared to supersede the preface with which 
it was accompanied (Art. XIII.). Many contributions 
towards a history of Sanskrit lexicography have, in- 
deed, since incidentally been made by Lassen, Roth, 
Goldstiicker, Weber, Hall, Westergaard, Béhtlingk and 
others; but they are scattered over various works and 
periodicals, so that a treatise on this branch of Indian 
literature, which should reflect the present state of 
Sanskrit scholarship, still remains a desideratum. The 
author himself, who was more competent than any 
other to accomplish such a task, seems to have deferred 
it from time to time; for not only did he let the second 
edition (Calcutta: 1832) appear without the Preface, 
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but even long subsequently, when he was asked to al- 
low it to be reprinted for the Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Society, he declined to give his permission. 
That, however, he had an intention of re-writing it, 
may be inferred from a remark that occurs towards 
the end of the next Article (XIV.), a Notice of Luro- 
pean grammars and lexicons of the Sanskrit language. 
At any rate, no considerations of the kind eould prompt 
us to exclude it from these volumes, in which it will 
be welcomed by all students of Sanskrit literature who 
have not the rare first edition of the Dictionary within 
easy reach. 

The last Essay in this division, the review of Prof. 
M. Miller’s INstory of ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
was the last production of his fruitful pen: it appeared 
in the Edinburgh Review some months after his death. 

Every apology is needed for the long interval of 
time which has been allowed to elapse since the pub- 
lication of the first division of Professor Wilson’s Works: 
but for a long illness, which incapacitated the editor 
for literary occupation for six months, these volumes 
would in due course have succeeded the two previously 
published. 

St. Augustine's College, Canterbury, 


Nov. 20, 1863. 
RR. 
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1 
ANALYSIS OF THE PURANAS. 


From the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, Vol. V (1838), p. 6t. 


INTRODUCTORY REMARKS. 


Tue earliest inquiries into the religion, chronology, 
and history of the Hindus, ascertained that there 
existed a body of writings especially devoted to those 
subjects, from which it was sanguinely anticipated 
much valuable and authentic information would be 
derived. These were the Puranas of Sanskrit litera- 
ture, collections which, according to the definition of 
a Purdna agreeably to Sanskrit writers, should treat * 
of the creation and renovation of the universe, the 
division of time, the institutes of law and religion, the 
genealogies of the patriarchal families, and the dy- 
nasties of kings; and they, therefore, offered a prospect. 
of our penetrating the obscurity in which the origin 
and progress of the Hindu social system had so long 
been enveloped. A formidable difficulty, however, 
presented itself in the outset, arising from the volu- 
minous extent of this branch of the literature of the 


* [Vide supra Vol. II, p. 67. Lassen, Ind. Alt. 1V, 598.] 
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Hindus, and the absence of all facilities for acquiring 
a knowledge of its nature. The Puranas are eighteen 
in number, besides several works of a similar class, 
called Upa, or minor, Purdias. The former alone 
comprehend, it is asserted, and the assertion is not 
very far from the truth, four hundred thousand slokas, 
or sixteen hundred thousand lines, a quantity which 
any individual European scholar could scarcely expect, 
to peruse with care and attention, unless his whole 
time were devoted exclusively for very many years 
to the task, Nor was any plan, short of the perusal 
of the whole, likely to furnish satisfactory means of 
judging of their general character: few of them are 
furnished with anything in the shape of an index, or 
sumtnary of contents, and none of them conform to 
any given arrangement; so that to know with accuracy 
what any one contains, it is necessary to read the 
entire work. The immensity of the labour seems to 
have deterred Sanskrit students from effecting even 
what was feasible, the publication or translation of 
one or two of the principal Purdnas, and to the pre- 
sent day not one of them is accessible to the Euro- 
pean public*, 

The plan adopted by Sir William Jones and other 
Sanskrit scholars, in order to come at the contents of 


* [Since this was written, Wilson’s translation, with valuable 
notes, of the Vishiu Pur., and Burnouf's edition and translation 
of the greater part of the Bhagavata P. have appeared in Europe; 
and the Mirkwideya P., Visbiu P., part of the Garuda P., and at 
least four editions of the Bhagavata P. have been published in India.] 
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the Puranas with the least possible waste of their own 
time and labour, was the employment of Pandits to 
extract such passages as, from their report, appeared 
most likely to illustrate Hindu mythology, chronology, 
and history: and they themselves then translated the 
extracts, or drew up a summary of the subjects to 
which they related. The objections to this process 
are sufficiently obvious. The Pandits themselves are 
but imperfectly acquainted with the Purdntas; they 
rarely read more than one or two, as the Bhagavata 
and Vishtiu, and accordingly the extracts furnished 
by them are limited mostly to those authorities, 
especially to the former. As the selection of the ex- 
tracts was necessarily left to their judgment in a great. 
measure, there was no security that they made the 
best choice they might have done, even from the few 
works they consulted. Even if the passages were well 
chosen they were still unsatisfactory, for it was im- 
possible to know whether they might not be illustrated 
or modified by what preceded or what followed; and 
however judiciously and accurately furnished, there- 
fore, they were still but meagre substitutes for the 
entire composition. 

But a still more serious inconvenience attended this 
mode of procedure. It was not always easy to de- 
termine whether the extracts were authentic. Not to 
describe what was sought for, left the Pandit at a loss 
what to supply; to indicate a desire to find any parti- 
cular information was to tempt him to supply it, even 
if he fabricated it for the purpose. Of this the well- 
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known case of Colonel Wilford is a remarkable in- 
stance. The inquirer, under these circumstances, was 
placed in a very uncomfortable dilemma, as he went 
to work upon materials which might either say too 
little or too much—might leave him without the only 
information that was essential, or might embarrass him 
with an abuidance by which he was afraid to benefit. 
Detached portions of the Puranas were also of little 
or no value in another important respect. They threw 
little light upon the literary history of those works, 
upon their respective date, and consequent weight as 
authorities. It is true that none of the Purdtas bear 
any dates, but most of them offer occasionally internal 
evidence of their relative order to one another, or to 
other compositions, or to circumstances and events 
from which some conjecture of their antiquity may 
be formed. Now if there be much difference in these 
respects amongst the Puranas, if some be much more 
modern than others, if some be of very recent com- 
position, they cannot be of equal weight with regard 
to the subjects they describe, or with relation to the 
past social and religious condition of the people of 
India. How far, however, they are the writings of 
various and distant periods,—how far they indicate 
this dissimilarity of date, cannot be guessed at from 
a few detached passages, constituting a very insigni- 
ficant portion of a very small part of their number. 
Unsatisfactory as to their information, questionable 
as to their authenticity, and undetermined as to their 
authority, Extracts from the Puranas are yet the only 
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sources on which any reliance can be placed for ac- 
curate accounts of the notions of the Hindus. The 
statements which they contain may be of different 
ages, and relate to different conditions, but as far as 
they go they are correct pictures of the times to 
which they belong. Recourse to oral authority, to 
the conversational information of ignorant and ill- 
instructed individuals, which constitutes the basis of 
most of the descriptions of the Hindus, published in 
Europe, is a very unsafe guide, and has led writers 
of undoubted talent and learning into the most absurd 
mistakes and misrepresentations, From these they 
would be preserved by adhering to the Paurdnik 
writers; but a full and correct view of the mythology 
of the Hindus, of their religion as it still exists, and 
of much of their real history, is ouly to be expected 
when the Puranas shall have been carefully examined 
and compared, and their character and chronology 
shall have been as far as possible ascertained. 

In order to effect the latter objects, as far as they 
might be practicable without the actual translation of 
the entire works, I adopted, several years ayo, a 
plan for the particular examination of the contents of 
all the Purénas, which was carried into execution 
during the latter years of my residence in India, En- 
gaging the services of several able Pandits, I employed 
them to prepare a minute index of each of the Pu- 
ranas. This was not a mere catalogue of chapters, or 
sections, or heads of subjects, but a recapitulation of 
the subjects of every page and almost every stanza in 
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each page; being, in fact, a copious abstract in the 
safer form of an index. It is necessary to call atten- 
tion to this part of my task, the more particularly 
that it has been misconceived, and has been supposed 
to mean nothing more than such a summary as some- 
times accompanies a Puréna in the form of a list of 
the divisions of the work, and a brief notice of the 
topic of each. The indices prepared for me were of 
a very different description, as the inspection of them 
will at once exhibit'. These indices were drawn up 
in Sanskrit. To convert them into English I em- 
ployed several native young men, educated in the 
Hindu college, and well conversant with our language, 
and to them the Pandits explained the Summary 
which they had compiled. The original and transla- 
tion were examined by myself, and corrected wherever 
necessary. When any particular article appeared to 
promise interest or information, 1 had that translated 
in detail, or translated it myself; in the former case, 
revising the translation with the original. In this 
inanner J collected a series of indices, abstracts, and 
translations of all the Puranas with one or two un- 
important exceptions, and of the Mahabharata and 
Ramayana, from which, if I am not much mistaken, 
a correct notion of the substance and character of 
these works may now be safely formed. 





* Besides copies in my own possession, one set was de- 
posited in the library -of the Asiatic Society of Calcutta, and 
another is placed in the library of the East India Company. 
The index of the Mahabharata occupies four folio volumes. 
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The shape in which these abstracts exist is, how- 
ever, too voluminous and unsystematic to admit of 
their being published, or of being used with advan- 
tage, except by persons engaged in the especial study 
of their subjects. In order to fit them for the perusal 
of those who wish to learn, conveniently as well as 
correctly, what the Puranas have to teach, it is ne- 
cessary to reduce the summaries of their contents to 
a connected and accessible form, and to indicate the 
circumstances which illustrate their purport, authen- 
ticity, and date. I have attempted to do this in a 
few scattered instances; and abstracts of the Vishnu, 
Vayu, Agni, and Brahma Vaivartta Puranas have 
been published in the Journal of the Asiatic Society 
of Bengal. I propose, however, now to go regularly 
through the whole series, in the order in which the 
Puranas are commonly arranged, and begin accor- 
dingly with the Brahma Purdna, which stands at the 
head of all the lists. In this, as in any other abstract 
which I may offer to the Society, I wish it to be 
understood that I do not trust: solely to the index, or 
the partial translation which I have described, how- 
ever satisfied I may be of their general fidelity. They 
are of great use as auxiliaries and guides, but the 
original is constantly before me, and nothing is stated 
except upon reference to the authority of the text. 
I trust, therefore, that my abstracts may lay claim to 
as much confidence as anything, except actual trans- 
lation, can be considered to deserve. 
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I. BRAHMA PURANA. 


Tue Brahma Purdna*, or Purana of Brahma, is the 
first of the eighteen Purdhas, according to all ‘the 
authorities, except the Padma Purana, which, in the 
Patala Khanda or section, arrogates precedence to 
itself, and gives the second place to the Brahma. This 
rather confirms than invalidates the usual specification, 
and the Brahma Purana may be regarded as the ear- 
liest of the series, at least in the estimation of the 
Paurdnik writers. According to Bilambhatta, in his 
Commentary on the Mitakshard, it is consequently 
known by the name of Adi, or First Purana**, It is 
also sometimes designated as the Saura Purana, as in 
part it treats of the worship of Stirya, the sun. Au- 
thorities generally agree in stating the extent of the 
Bréhma Purina to be ten thousand stanzas. ‘The 
Agni Purina makes it twenty-five thousand, but is 
single in the enumeration. The actual number, in two 
copies consulted on the present occasion, is about 
seven thousand five hundred. There is, indeed, a 
work called the Uttara Khanda, or last section of the 
Brahma Purana, which contains about three thousand 
stanzas more, but it is commonly met with detached; 
and whether it be properly a part of the Purana to 
which it professes to belong, admits of question. 

The first verses of the Bréhma Purana, forming an 





i. [See ‘Aufrecht, Catal. Codd. MSS. Sanser. Bodl., I, 17-20. 
Wilson's Vishnu Purdna, p. x1v, Note 32, and xvi f.] 
 [Burnouf, Bhagav. P., Vol. I, p. xvuit.J 
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address to Vishnu, under the appellations of Hari and 
Purushottama, sufficiently declare its sectarial bias, 
and indicate it to be a Vaishnava work. It is not, 
however, included, in the classification of the Padma 
Purana, amongst the Vaishnava works, but is referred 
to the Sikta class, in which the worship of Sakti, the 
personified female principle, is more particularly in- 
culcated, and in which the Rajasa property, or pro- 
perty of passion, is predominant '. 

After the invocation, it is said that the Rishis, seated 
at Naimishirahya, were visited by Lomaharshana the 
Stita, and the disciple of Vydsa, to whom in parti- 
cular the Purdtias were imparted. The sages ask him 
to repeat to them an account of the origin, existence, 
and‘ destination of the universe. Accordingly, he nar- 
rates to them the Brahma Purana, as it was repeated, 
he says, by Brahma, in reply to a similar request 
which was once made by Daksha, and other patri- 
archs. In this statement we have a variation, of some 
importance, perhaps, to the authenticity of the text, 
for the Matsya Purana asserts, that the Brahma Pu- 
raha was communicated by Brahma to Marichi, who, 
although a patriarch, is a different person from Daksha, 
and if accurately designated by the Matsya, shows, 
at least, a different reading in the copy consulted by 
the compiler of that work, and in those which are 
here followed. 

The first chapter of the Purana describes the crea- 
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tion, which it attributes to Narayana or Vishnu, as 
one with Brahmé or Iswara. He makes the universe 
from the indiserete cause which is one with matter 
and spirit, and the developement of which then pro- 
ceeds conformably to the Sankhya philosophy. The 
first product from Pradhdna, the chief principle or 
base of all substance, is Mahat, the great or intellec- 
tual principle, whence proceeds Ahankara, conscious- 
ness, or individuality. From this are produced the 
rudiments of the elements, and from them are de-. 
veloped the gross or perceptible elements, of which 
water is the inenstruum of the rest, and first sensible 
ingredient in the formation of the world. The ap- 
pearance of Brahma on the waters, and the actual 
manifestation of the system of the universe, are de- 
scribed in the same manner as in Manu, and partly in 
the same words. Indeed, in this, and in all the early. 
as well as some of the latter chapters of this Purana, 
the words employed seem to be common to several of 
the Puranas, as will be particularly pointed out when 
we come to the parallel passages of the Vishnu Pu- 
rana; and they appear to have been taken from some 
older work or works, from which the present Puranas 
are, probably, in part at least derived. 

The birth of the first Manu Swayambhuva and his 
wife Satarupaé, and their descendants to the origin of 
Daksha, from the Prachetasas by Marishé, are next 
described, and are followed by a brief notice of the 
birth of Daksha’s daughters, and the multiplication of 
beings by the intercourse of the sexes. The next 
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chapter gives detailed accounts of the posterity of 
Daksha’s daughters, especially of those wedded to 
Kasyapa, comprising gods, demigods, demons, men, 
animals, and plants; or, in a word, all creatures, real 
or fabulous. In the third chapter occurs the history 
of Pfithu; and in the fourth, an account of the four- 
teen Manwantaras, or reigus of the Manus. We have 
then a particular account of the origin of Vaivaswata, 
the reigning Manu, and of his descendants, consti- 
tuting the solar dynasty, or Jine of princes descended 
from the Sun, stopping in one copy with Vajranabha, 
but in the other proceeding to Viihadbala, with whom 
the series usually closes. The princes of the lunar 
dynasty are then detailed to the period of the great 
war; and in the account of Krishna, the legend of his 
being accused of purloining a wonderful jewel is nar- 
rated at Iength. In all these details, which occupy 
fifteen chapters, the Bréhina Purana presents the same 
legends as are found in other Puranas, except that 
they are in general more concisely tol. 

The same may be said of the next chapters, which 
contain brief descriptions of the divisions of the earth, 
and of the several Dwipas of which it consists, of 
Patala, or the regions under the earth, and of the 
different hells: of the spheres above the earth, and 
the size and distances of the planets and constel- 
lations, and the influence of the sun and moon in 
producing rain and fertility. These extend to the 
twentieth chapter. 

Part of the twentieth chapter takes up the subject 
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of Tirthas, or places to which pilgrimage should be 
performed, of which a few only are particularised, 
and the list is interrupted by a short geographical 
description of Bhérata Varsha, or India Proper, its 
mountains, rivers, inhabitants, and merits. The portion 
which may be considered as characteristic* of this 
Purana then commences, and relates particularly to 
the sanctity of Utkala, or Orissa, arising, in the first 
instance, from the worship of the Sun, in various forms, 
in that country, the description of which, including 
legendary accounts of the origin of the twelve Adityas, 
or children of Aditi, the wife of Kasyapa, and the story 
of Vuivaswata’s birth from the Sun by his wife San- 
jna, extends to the twenty-eighth chapter. 

The sanctity of Utkala continues, however, to con- 
stitute the subject of the book, forming the loosely 
connecting thread of a variety of legends, the scene 
of which is laid in the province. Thus we have a 
description of the forest in Utkala called Ekamra, 
which is considered most holy from its being the fa- 
vourite haunt of Siva; and this suggests the legend of 
Daksha’s sacrifice, the birth of Uma as the daughter 
of Himalaya, and her marriage with Siva, the de- 
struction and renovation of the Deity of Love, the 
disrespect shown by Daksha to Siva, and the punish- 
ment inflicted by the ministers of that deity upon the 
patriarch and his abettors. The Ekamra wood it ap- 
pears was the place to which Siva repaired after these 
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transactions, and hence its holiness. It is so called, 
it is said, from a mango-tree (Amra) which flourished 
there in a former kalpa or great age. According to 
the description that follows the legends above men- 
tioned in great detail, its circuit was filled with gar- 
dens, and tanks, and palaces, and temples, the latter 
dedicated to various Lingas; and it comprised many 
Tirthas, or holy spots, as Viraja, Kapila, and others. 
Connected with it also was the tract sacred to Vishnu, 
or Purushottama Kshetra, which is next deserbed; 
and then follows an account of Indradyumna, king of 
Avanti, by whom the temple of Vishiu was first 
erected at this spot; and the image of Jagannitha, 
made for him by Viswakarman, originally set up. The 
proceedings of Indradyumna, on this occasion, are 
very fully narrated, and the account extends to the 
forty-sixth chapter. 

The text then passes rather abruptly to a conver- 
sation between Vishriu and the sage Markandeya, at 
the season of the destruction of the world, in which 
Vishnu tells the Muni that he is identical with all 
things, and that Siva is the same as himself. The 
especial object of the legend is, however, to account 
for the sanctity of a pool Purushottama Kshetra, 
called the lake of Markandeya, from its being attached 
to a temple with a Linga, erected by the Muni with 
the permission of Vishnu, bathing in which tank is a 
work of merit. We have then notices of other pools, 
and of trees and temples, with legends concerning 
their origin, and directions for bathing, praying and 
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worshipping at various shrines. Copious instructions 
are given for the adoration of Purushottama or Jagan- 
natha, Balarama and Subhadrd; and a legend of the 
image of the former is introduced, in which it is said, 
that it was originally made for Indra, but carried off 
from his capital, Amaravati, by Ravana; that on the 
conquest of Lanka by Raina, he left it with Vibhishana, 
and that it was presented by him to Samudra (Ocean), 
by whom it was set up on the coast of Orissa. 

The advantages of living and dying at Purushottama 
Kshetra are then expatiated upon, and it is said that 
many Rishis, or sages, resided there at the recom- 
mendation of Brahmdé. Amongst them was the sage 
named Kandu, and the mention of his name leads to 
a story of Pramloché, the nymph of heaven, who 
was sent by Indra to interrupt Kandu’s austerities, 
but becaine enamoured of him, and sojourned with 
him for muny ages upon earth. This story was trans- 
lated by the late M. Langlés, and the translation forms 
the first article of the “Journal Asiatique” of the 
Asiatic Society of Paris. 

The praises of Vasudeva, or Krishna, introduce an 
account of some of the Avataras of Vishnu, of Brahma’s 
origin from him, and the production and death of the 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha. All this, however, is 
but preliminary to a narrative of the birth and actions 
of Krishna, including the usual legends of Balaréma, 
Pradyumna, and Aniruddha, and ending with the 
death of Kiishna and the destruction of Dwaraka, 
These subjects extend from the sixty-fifth to the 
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eighty-sixth chapter, and are, not only in their par- 
port, but in their very language, the same as those 
which are found in the fifth book of the Vishnu 
Purdha. 

A series of chapters then cnsues on Sraddhas, or 
obsequial sacrifices, on ceremonial and moral obser- 
vances, on the duties of the several castes, and on 
the merit of worshipping Vishtiu, especially at the 
Ekadasf, or eleventh day of the moon’s increase, which 
topic is illustrated by several insipid legends. These 
subjects occupy sixteen chapters. We then have a 
particular detail of the divisions of time, and the dura- 
tion and influence of the four Yugas, or ages, intro- 
ductory to a description of the degeneracy of mankind 
in the last, or Kali age, and the periodical destruction 
of the world. 

When speaking of destruction, Vydsa, to whom the 
character of narrator has been transferred in the 
course of the work, Lomaharshatia only repeating 
what his master had formerly said, describes absolute 
and final destruction, or the eternal cessation of exis- 
tent things, by the exemption of an individual him- 
self from all existence; and this leads to a question 
from the sages as to the nature of Yoga, or the prac- 
tice of that abstraction by which final liberation is 
secured. In one copy of this Purana the answer is 
suspended by the abrupt insertion and evident inter- 
polation of several chapters, in which an account of 
the solar dynasty of princes, from Vaivaswata to Rama, 
is repeated; and some notice is taken of the origin of 
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Soma, or the moon. These chapters are, however, 
clearly out of place, and in another copy they are 
wanting, Vyasa proceeding correctly to describe the 
means of obtaining emancipation. With this view he 
gives a sketch of the Sankhya system of philosophy, 
first in his own words, and then in the words of the 
Muni Vasishtha, as addressed formerly to King Ja- 
naka; their conversation also contains a description 
of the practices of the Yogi, as suppression of breath, 
and particular postures, intended to withdraw his 
senses more completely from external objects. After 
describing the condition of the Sattwika, or perfect 
man, attained by these means, and his becoming 
identified with Vasudeva or Krishta, the work con- 
cludes with a panegyric upon itself, and dwells on the 
vast benefits derived by all classes of men from pe- 
rusing it, or hearing it read. 

That this summary of the Brahma Purana faithfully 
represents its contents as it is ordinarily met with, 
may be inferred from the concurrence of the two co- 
pies consulted, one belonging to myself, and one to 
Mr. Colebrooke. In the Catalogue of the Sanskrit 
Manuscripts in the Royal Library of Paris also, No. V. 
of the Devanagari MSS., although erroneously deno- 
minated Rama Sahasra Nima, “the thousand names 
of Rama”, an extract from the Brahma Purana, is a 
portion of that work, and comprehends the chapters 
which relate to the worship of the sun, and the sanc- 
tity of Purushottama Kshetra, concurring, therefore, 
as far as it goes, with the copies here analyzed. It is 
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nevertheless obvious, that such a Bréhina Purana as 
has been here described, cannot have any preten- 
sion to be considered as an ancient work, as the ear- 
liest of the Puranas, or even as a Purana at all. The 
first few chapters may have belonged to a genuine 
and an ancient composition, and some of the later 
sections may be regarded as not incompatible with 
the character of a Purana, but the greater portion of 
the work belongs to the class of Mahatmyas, legen- 
dary and local descriptions of the greatness or holiness 
of particular temples, or individual divinities. The 
Brélina Purina as we have it, is, for the most. part, 
the Mahitmya or Jegend of the sanctity of Utkala 
or Orissa. 

Although the holiness of Utkala is owing especially 
to its including in its limits Purushottama Kshetra, 
the country between the Vaitarani and Rasakoila rivers, 
within which, on a low range of sand-hills at Purf, 
stands the celebrated temple of Jagannath: yet. the 
Bréhma Purana also gives due honour to two other 
forms of Hindu superstition, to the worship of the 
sun, and that of Mahddeo in the same province, and 
this may assist us to some conjecture of the date of 
the work in its present form. The great seat of the 
worship of Siva called Ekémra Kanana in our text, is 
now known as Bhuvaneswara, a ruined city consisting 
entirely of deserted and dismantled towers and tein- 
ples, sacred to the worship of Mahadeo'. The great 
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temple was erected by Lalita Indra Kesari, Rajé of 
Orissa, and was completed a. p. 657. At what period 
the worship declined, and the temples fell into decay, 
no where appears, but these events were no doubt. 
connected with the ascendency of the adoration of 
Vishnu or Jagannath, which probably began to flourish 
in its greatest vigour subsequently to the twelfth 
century. 

The worship of the Sun seems to have enjoyed a 
more modern prosperity, for the remarkable temple 
at Kandrka, known to navigators as the Black Pagoda, 
was built by Raja Langora Narsinh Deo, a.p, 1241, 
It, seems to have disputed for a season preeminence 
with the homage paid to Jagannath, for the temple of 
the latter divinity was constructed only forty-three 
years prior to the Black Pagoda, or in a. p. 1198, 
Jagannath however triumphed over bis rivals, and 
the shrine of the Sun, and the temples of Mahadeo, 
are now alike in a state of ruin: this could not have 
been the caxe when the Brahma Purana celebrated 
their glories, and they would appear, at the time 
when the Purdta was compiled, to have divided the 
veneration of the Hindus with their more fortunate 
competitor. The internal evidence which the work 
offers, therefore, renders it exceedingly probable, that 
it was composed in the course of the thirteenth or 
fourteenth century, or after the worship of Jagannatha 
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predominated, but before Siva and the Sun had fallen 
into utter disrepute. 

The work which is called the Uttara Khanda, or 
“Last portion” of the Brahma Purana, is, as has been 
observed, always met with in a detached form, and 
as an independent composition. The subjects of which 
it treats, are also of a character wholly dissimilar from 
those of the Brahma Purana, and it is very obvious 
that there is no connexion between the two. If there 
be any Ptirva Khanda, or prior section of the Brahma 
Purana, of which the Uttara Khanda is a continua- 
tion, it must be something very different from the 
work of which the preceding summary has been given. 

The Uttara Khanda of the Bréhma Purfna consists 
of thirty-seven chapters, containing about three thou- 
sand stanzas. Jt is repeated by Saunaka to Satdnika, 
as it was formerly narrated by Agastya to Supratika, 
a sage. It so far merits the denomination of Brahma 
Purana, that it has Brahma for its hero: commencing 
with his incestuous passion for Saraswati, and the 
birth of a son, Sumridika, in consequence. Sumfridika, 
being otfended with his parent, creates, by arduous 
penange, the brood of Asuras or Titans, by whom 
the gods are defeated, and Brahma is expelled from 
heaven. Brahma, however, by propitiating Siva, is 
restored to his dignity and power, and employs Viswa- 
karman to build for him the city Drisyapura. on the 
banks of the Balaja river, the glory and sanctity of 
which stream it is the main purport of the work to 
panegyrize. 

2 
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The Uttara Khanda of the Brahma Purana, then, 
is nothing more than a Maéhétmya of the Balaja river; 
but where the Balajé river flows, or where the city 
of Drisyapura is situated, are matters to be decided 
only by future inquiry. The work itself affords no 
geographical intimations, except that the scene of 
Brahmd’s penance and sacrifice, in propitiation of Siva, 
and of various forms of his goddess, Devi or Uma, is 
laid in the north  Drisyapura means merely the 
“heautiful city’’; and other appellations given to it. 
are derived from legends peculiar to this work, and 
altord no help in its verification. The Balaja river is 
called also the Brahma hrada, “the Jake of Brahma”, 
from his having performed penance on its borders; 
and Bananasd, “the destroyer of arrows”, having 
cured the gods when wounded by the shafts of the 
demons. As personified, the stream is on one occa- 
sion identified with Nandini or Skambharf Devi, and 
the latter voddess is the tutelary divinity of Sambher, 
and other places in Rajputana', The lake of Brahma 
might be thought to refer to the celebrated lake of 
Pushkara, where is still the only shrine known in 
ludia to be dedicated to Brahma; but the Balaja is 
always described as a river, a great river, a Mahanadi, 
not a lake: the name means “Strength-born”, the 
stream being produced by the power of the gods; an 
appellation that offers no aid in discovering its di- 
rection, and no such name occurs in the ancient or 
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modern geography of India. In Bahanésdé, however, 
we have in all probability the original of Bands, or 
Bunass, a river rising in Maiwar, and flowing into the 
Chambal; and the Uttara Khanda of the Brahma Pu- 
rina is therefore most probably the local Jegend of 
some temple in Central India, which is now in ruins, 
and the memory of which has passed away. There is 
nothing in the record that survives, of interest or im- 
portance, as it is made up chiefly of accounts of 
battles between the gods and demons, and praises of 
the holiness of the river, intermixed with puerile le- 
gends of local invention, and thinly interspersed with 
others belonging to the general body of Pauranik fiction. 

The Uttara Khanda of the Brahma Purana is not 
to be confounded with the Brahmottara Khanda, a 
section of the Skanda Purana, 
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Tue Pddma Purdna, which in the Pauranik lists oc- 
cupies the second place, and in its own enumeration 
the first, is a work of considerable extent; according 
to the best authorities, and to its own statements, it 
consists of fifty-five thousand slokas, and the copies 
that are current actually contain little less than that 
number, or about 50,000. 
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The Padma Purana occurs in various portions— 
according to its own text in five—the first of which 
treats of the appearance of Virdt or Brahma, and 
primary creation; it is termed the Paushkara, or S7shte 
Khanda. The second describes the formation and 
divisions of the earth, and various places of pilgrimage, 
whence it is called the Bluimi, or Tirtha Khanda. The 
third contains an account of the regions above the 
earth, and of some celebrated princes, and is called 
the Swarga Khanda. The genealogies of princes are 
comprised in the fourth part; and the fifth, containing 
the Brahma Gité, explains the means by which 
inoksha, or final emancipation, may be attained. This 
is the specification of the divisions of the Purana 
which is given in the first chapter of the Stishti 
Khanda, but it is not very exactly applicable to the 
work as it occurs. The three first portions are rightly 
denominated the Stishti, Bhtimi, and Swarga Khandas; 
but the fourth is called the Patala Khanda, from its 
opening with a description of Patala, the regions under 
the earth; and the fifth, or Uttara Khanda, is by no 
means restricted to philosophical discussion. There 
is current, however, a sixth division, the Kriya Yoga 
Sara, which treats of the practice of devotion, and 
more nearly corresponds to the definition of the fifth 
portion given in the text. 

The Paushkara, or S/tshti Khavda consists of forty- 
six chapters and about 8500 stanzas. Lomaharshana, 
the disciple of Vy4sa, sends his son Ugrasravas the 
Stita to Naimisharanya, to relate the Puranas to 
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Saunaka and other Rishis assembled at that place. 
At Saunaka’s request he communicates to them that 
Purdéna, which, from its containing an account of the 
lotus (Padma), whence Brahma appeared in order tu 
create the world, is termed the Padma Purana. Siita, 
in replying, proclaims also his right by birth and pro- 
fession to narrate the Puranas, which were in the 
present Kalpa imparted by Vishnu in the Matsya ava- 
tara to Brahma, and by him to the gods in the first 
instance, and in the second to Lomaharshaia, by 
Vyasa, who was a form of Brahma. We have here 
also the assertion that the Puranas consisted originally 
of 100 kotis, a thousand million of stanzas, of which 
400,000 were thought sufficient for the instruction of 
man—the rest being preserved by the gods. Stita 
then recapitulates all that he purposes to narrate to 
the Rishis, the whole of which he says was formerly 
imparted by Brahma to his will-begotten son, the 
patriarch Pulastya, by whom it was related at Gangi- 
dwara to Prince Bhishma; in fact, therefore, Pulastya 
is the person to whom this portion of the Padma Pu- 
rana is properly to be ascribed. 

Pulastya, at the request of Bhishma, instructs him 
how the universe was framed. The process is as usual 
in the Purdnas that of the Sankhya philosophy, or 
from the eternal Pradhana proceed successively Ma- 
hat, Ahankdra, the senses, the rudimental elements, 
and the gross elements, to which is superadded the 
egg of creation, as in Manu. Creation, however, is 
the will and act of the uncreated supreme Brahma, 
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who takes the form of Purusha, and in that character 
infuses into Prakriti the germ of activity. Brahma is, 
in his various functions, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva; 
but there is a peculiarity in this chapter which de- 
serves notice: the different Purdfias commonly iden- 
tify either Vishiiu or Siva with the Supreme, but in 
this part of the Padma, Brahmé and Brahma, the in- 
strument and first cause of creation, are represented 
as the same; the primeval, excellent, beneficent, and 
supreme Bralina, in the form of Brahmi and the rest, 
is the creation and the creator, preserves and is pre- 
served, devours and is devoured, the first immaterial 
cause being, as is common in the pantheism of the 
Purinas, also the material cause and substance of the 
universe; notwithstanding, however, the character 
here given to Brahmdé, the Padma Purdna is, ac- 
cording to its own classification, a Vaishnava Purana, 
and deserves that character by its frequent intimation 
of the supremacy of Vishnu. 

The third chapter contains an account of the divi- 
sions of time, from an instant to the lite of Brahma, 
conformably to the usual Paurdénik chronology, and 
in words common to different Puranas. This is intro- 
ductory to the renewal of creation, after a night of 
Brahma, when that deity, in the character of Vishnu, 
assumed the form of a boar, and haying placed the 
earth upon the waters, created its several divisions, 
and peopled them with animate and inanimate beings. 
We have then another detail of the creation, rather 
of a mystical description, in which the different orders 
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of beings proceed from modified conditions of the 
body of Brahma. These not multiplying, Brahma pro- 
duces the Prajdpatis from his will, then the Rudras, 
then Swayambhuva Manu, whose daughters, Akuti and 
Prastiti, married to Daksha and Ruchi, give birth to 
daughters, who are espoused to the Rishis, forming 
the earlier patriarchal families, which are evidently 
nothing more than an allegorical representation of the 
institution of moral obligations and ceremonial rites 
by certain holy personages, the first teachers of the 
Hindu religion, All these details occur in the same 
order, and in essentially the same words, in the early 
chapters of the Vishnu Purdna*. 

The same identity continues with regard to the 
origin of Lakshmi from the churning of the ocean, 
but the parallel is then suspended by the introduction 
of the story of Daksha’s sacrifice, which is narrated 
at some length. We have then an account of the fa- 
mily of the second Daksha, as in the Vishfu and other 
Purdnas—short notices of the several Manwantaras— 
the story of Vena and Prithu—the origin of Vai- 
vaswata and the descendants of the sun in the line of 
Ikshwaku to Sratayus, who it is said was killed in the 
great war. The genealogy of this chapter is little else 
than a string of names, and agrees with that given in 
the Kurma and Matsya Puranas better than with 
that of the Vishnu. 

Bhishma then requests to be informed of the origin 
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and nature of the Pitfis, or progenitors of mankind; 
in reply to which, Pulastya describes the Sraddha, 
or offerings to deceased ancestors, and the merits of 
its celebration, particularly at Gayé. These subjects, 
illustrated by the story of Brahmadatta, as it occurs 
also in the Hari Vansa*, occupy three chapters, from 
the ninth to the eleventh inclusive. The two next 
chapters contain an account of the dynasty of lunar 
princes to the time of Ktishia and his immediate 
posterity, rather more in detail than the solar ge- 
nealogy, but the same in substance as in other Puranas. 

We have next a series of legends relating to the 
wars between the gods and Titans or Asuras, which, 
although not restricted to the Padma Purana, are in 
some degree peculiar in their order and details. The 
Asuras are described as enjoying the ascendency over 
the Devatas, when Viihaspati, taking advantage of 
their leader Sukra’s being enamoured of a nymph of 
heaven, sent by Indra to interrupt his penance, comes 
amongst the former as Sukra, and misleads them into 
irreligion by preaching heretical doctrines; the doc- 
trines and practices he teaches are Jain, and in a 
preceding passage it is said that the sons of Raji em- 
braced the Jina Dharma— notices which are of some 
value with regard to the age of the compilation. 

An inquiry into the cause of the enmity that pre- 
vailed between the two heroes, Karna and Arjuna, 
suggests 2 curious legend of a quarrel between Brahma 
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and Siva, in which a being born from the perspiration 
of the former puts the latter to flight. Siva repairs to 
Vishnu, who offers to put alms into Siva’s dish, when 
Siva pierces the hand of Vishnu, and the blood that 
flows in consequence fills the Kapala, and becomes a 
Nara, a man—the saint Nara in another birth, and 
Arjuna in another. Brahmé’s progeny becomes in a 
succeeding existence Karna, and hence the hostility 
of the two, the legend considering them evidently as 
types of the followers of Brahma and of Siva in a 
contest for superiority. The same notion of a struggle 
between the two sects prevails in what follows. The 
lustre of Brahma’s fifth head excites the envy of the 
gods, and Siva, at their suggestion, tears it off. To 
expiate the crime of injuring a Brahman, Siva, by the 
advice of Vishiiu, repairs to various ‘Tirthas, and this 
leads to the Pushkara Mahatmya, or the description 
of the holiness of Pushkara or Pokhar Lake near 
Ajmir, a subject that more or Jess pervades the rest 
of the Stishti Khartida from the fifteenth chapter to 
the end. 

The praises of Pushkara, instructions for bathing 
and worshipping there, and the efficacy or gifts and 
sacrifices performed at this sacred spot, are abun- 
dantly interspersed with legends, some peculiar to the 
work and to the subject, and others belonging to the 
general body of tradition and mythology, but rather 
arbitrarily connected in the Padma Purdta with the 
sanctity of Pushkara. Of the former class we have 
Brahma’s throwing down 4 lotus (Pushkara) from 
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heaven, whence the name of the place where it fell; 
his performing a solemn sacrifice there; his marriage 
with Gayatri; the displeasure of his former bride S4- 
vitri, in consequence of which she denounced impre- 
cations on all the gods and Brahmans; the metamor- 
phosis of King Prabhanjunz to a tiger, and his liberation; 
the fidelity of the cow Nanda, and her elevation to 
heaven; and similar stories, some of which are curious, 
but most puerile. Of fictions which are to be found 
in several other Puriias, we have the death of Vifi- 
trasura by Indra’s vajra, or thunderbolt, formed of 
the bones of the sage Dadhichi, and Agastya’s hum- 
bling the Vindhya mountain, drinking up the ocean, 
and destroying the Asuras who had sought refuge 
beneath its waters. The bed of the ocean was after- 
wards replenished by King Bhagiratha when he brought 
the Ganges from heaven. 

The subjects that next occur are Vratas, or acts of 
self-denial and devotion, to be performed on particular 
occasions, as on the third lunation of each month in 
the year, when worship is to be addressed to some 
form or other of Gauri, either with or without her 
consort Siva; also on certain specified days, as the 
Vibhtita Dwadasi, Visoka Dwadasi, Kalyana Saptami, 
Bhaimi Ekédasi, and others, illustrated as usual by 
legends, amongst which the birth of Vasishtha and 
Agastya occurs, and the story of the latter’s drinking 
the ocean is repeated as introductory to the efficacy 
of worshipping Agastya at Pushkara Tirtha. Mar- 
kandeya Muni’s going in pilgrimage to Pushkara gives 
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occasion to some account of him, and of his inter- 
course with Ramachandra, who passed a mouth at 
Pushkara, and performed Sraddha there when on his 
way to the scene of his exile, circumstances of which 
the Ramayana takes no notice. Kshemankari Devi, 
a form of Durga residing at Pushkara, is wooed by 
Mahishasura, whose origin is related; he attempts to 
carry her off by force, but is slain, and an account is 
then given of some other exploits of the goddess. 
We have then a eulogium of the merits of giving food 
and drink, illustrated by the punishment of Sweta, 
king of Ildvfita-varsha, condemned to gnaw his own 
bones after death, as a penance for his omitting to 
distribute food in charity whilst he lived; and by 
anecdotes of Ramachandra, including the history of 
Danda, after whom the Dandakdrafiya, or great 
southern forest, was named; Rama acts as an umpire 
between a vulture and owl in a dispute for a nest, 
and the nest being assigned to the owl, the vulture, 
who was King Brahmadatta, condemned to this trans- 
formation, resumes his form and goes to heaven. After 
returning to Ayodhyd, and celebrating the Rajastiya 
sacrifice, Rama again travels to the South, and pays 
a visit to Vibhishana: on his quitting Lanka he broke 
down the bridge that connected the island with the 
main land, and on his way home visited Pushkara and 
shook hands with Brahma, 

After these legends we have an account of the 
creation in the Padma Kalpa, prefaced by a second 
detail of the divisions of time, closing in a periodical 
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dissolution; during which Nérayana, sleeping upon the 
waters, is beheld by Markandeya Muni, who, by de- 
sire of the deity, enters the celestial body, and beholds 
in it all existent things. This legend occurs in several 
Puranas, particularly in that which bears the name 
of the Muni*. Brahma, then becoming manifest from 
a golden lotus, creates the world and its divisions out 
of the several parts of the lotus, whence this period 
of creation is called the Padma Kalpa. After the for- 
mation of the world, and the destruction of the de- 
mons Madhu and Kaitabha who sought to destroy 
Brahma, by Vishiu, the work proceeds as before, 
through the intervention of the mind-engered Praja- 
patis, the daughters of Daksha, and progeny of Ka- 
gyapa. The concluding chapters describe the wars of 
the gods and demons, the destruction of Maya and 
Kalanemi by Vishiu, and the birth of Skanda for the 
destruction of Téiraka, the overthrow and death of 
the demon, and Skanda’s marriage with Devasena. 
“Then,” concludes Stita, “Pulastya departed, and 
Bhishma having become filled with true knowledge, 
returned to his government of Hastinapura.” A final 
chapter contains a tolerably copious index of the con- 
tents of the Srishfi Khanda. 

Bhimi Khanda. The second division of the Padma 
Purana is of much the same extent as the first, con- 
taining about 7500 stanzas, which are distributed 
amongst 133 short chapters. It opens with a question 
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put by the Rishis to Stita, how it happened that Pra- 
hrada, or Prahlada, a daitya, and natural enemy of 
the gods, could have been inspired with the devotion 
he entertained for Vishiu, and finally united with 
that deity. Suita replies by stating, that the same 
question had been formerly asked of Brahm4 by Vyasa, 
and he repeats Brahma’s answer as Vyasa had com- 
municated it to him, which is a narrative of Prahlada’s 
birth and actions in a preceding kalpa. This allusion 
to Prahlada, it may be observed, without any pre- 
liminary details, implies a knowledge of his history, 
which can only be derived from some earlier work; 
what this may have been, it is not very possible to 
ascertain, as the legend occurs in several Puranas, 
and mention is made of Prahlada in the Mahabharata. 
For his character, however, of a devout worshipper 
of Vishnu, the Vishiu Purdta and Bhigavata are 
the especial authorities *. 

In order to account for Prahlada’s eminence as a 
Vaishnava, Stita repeats a story of Sivagarman, a 
Brahman of Dwaraka, who had five sons, equally 
remarkable for their piety and filial devotion. The 
latter is put to the test in various ways by their father, 
and being proof against every trial, the father and the 
four elder sons are united after death with Vishnu; 
Somasarman, the fifth son, was also desirous of the 
same elevation, and was engaged at Sdlagrama Kshetra 





* (Vishnu Pur. I, 17-20. Bhaigav. Pur. VII, 4-6. See Bur- 
nouf’s Pref. ad Vol. III, p. vir ff. Lassen, Ind. Alt. IV, 582 f.] 
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in that contemplation on Vishiu which it is the great 
object of this part of the Padma Purana to inculeate 
as the most efficacious means of union with the divi- 
nity, as it is here said, “The imperishable state is not 
obtained by sacrifice, by penance, by abstract medi- 
tation, by holy knowledge, but by thinking upon 
Vishnu: the destroyer of Madhu is not beheld through 
gifts or through pilgrimage, but through the union 
that is effected by intense contemplation: the Brahman 
enters the state of Vishnu by the road of profound 
mental identification.” Whilst Somasarman is en- 
deavouring to effect this coalescence, an alarm spreads 
through the hermitage that the Daityas are approching, 
and a loud clamour ensues, which distracts his thoughts, 
aud fills his mind with fear of the foes of the gods; he 
dies whilst under these apprehensions, and is conse- 
quently born again as a member of that race which 
engrossed his last thoughts. He is born as Prahlada, 
the son of Hiratyakasipu, a daitya, but from the in- 
fluence of his former life a worshipper of Vishiu. In 
the war between the gods and demons, however, he 
takes part with his family, and is killed by the discus 
of Vishiiu. He is again born of the same parents and 
with the same name, and is then the Prahlada who is 
the hero of the usual story, the pious son of an im- 
pious father, the latter of whom was destroyed by 
Vishnu in the N¥isinha, or man-lion avatara, and the 
former was raised to the rank of Indra for his life, 
and finally united with Vishnu. The Pédma Purana, 
therefore, in borrowing the subject of this legend from 
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other sources, has added to it circumstances peculiar 
to itself, evidently of sectarial tenor, and comparatively 
recent invention. 

The elevation of Prahlada to the rank of king of 
heaven—a dignity which no other Puranas assign him, 
although they make him monarch over a division of 
Paétala—snggests to the Rishis an inquiry into the 
nature of celestial dominion, and upon whom and by 
whom it is conferred; and this introduces a legend of 
the birth of a king of the gods, or Indra, as the son 
of Kasyapa and Aditi, in consequence of a boon to 
that effect promised to Aditi by Vishhu. Kasyapa’s 
other wives, Diti and Danu, the mothers of the Daityas 
aud Danavas, feeling mortified at the inferiority of 
their children to those of their sister-wife Aditi, Ka- 
syapa, in order to console them, enters upon a long 
philosophical disquisition upon the nature of body and 
soul. The discussion is conducted in the form of an 
allegory, in which the Senses endeavour to neyotiate 
a perpetual alliance with Soul, and Soul, after several 
vain struggles to evade all connexion with the Senses, 
at last escapes from them altogether by the aid of 
meditation. 

After describing the determination of the chief 
Daityas to raise themselves to a level with the gods 
by arduous penance, the Rishis rather abruptly ask 
Suita to tell them the story of a Brahman called Su- 
vrata, the son of Somasarman and Sumanas, who was 
a devoted worshipper of Vishhu, and who became, 


therefore, in a future birth, Indra, the son of Kasyapa 
3 
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and Aditi. The legend is an insipid sectarial fiction, 
but contains some curious matter, especially regarding 
virtue and vice, the reward of the former and punish- 
ment of the latter after death, the road to the judy- 
ient-seat of Yama, his appearance, and the tortures 
to which sinners are condemned. The text then re- 
verts to the austerities of the demons, and particularly 
those of Hiranyakasipu, which compel Brahma to 
grant him a boon that he shall not be slain by any 
living creature; it therefore becomes necessary for 
Vishiiu to destroy him in the non-descript form of 
the Nrisinha; whilst in the Avatdra of the boar, he 
puts to death Hiratrydksha and other demons. These 
events are briefly referred to, and are but introductory 
to a longer legend of the birth of Viitra, the son of 
Diti, for the destruction of Indra, and of his being 
circumvented and slain by the deity. We have then 
the story of Indra’s cutting to pieces another offspring 
of Diti, destined to be his foe whilst yet in the womb, 
and thus giving rise to the forty-nine Maruts or winds. 

In like manner as Indra was made king of the gods, 
different persons or things were appointed by Brahiné 
supreme over their respective orders of beings; and 
amongst these, the list of which conforms with that 
which occurs in other Purdias, Prithu, the son of 
Vena, was made monarch of the earth. This leads to 
the story of Veria and Prithu, which is narrated in 
the usual manner and customary words; but a supple- 
ment is added to the legend of Vena, which is peculiar 
to this Puréna. According to this, Tunga, the son of 
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Atri, having propitiated Narayana, by penance, ob- 
tained a son equal to Indra; this son was Vena, who 
was made by the Rishis the first king of the earth; he 
commenced his reign auspiciously, but lapsing into 
the Jain heresy, the sagey deposed him and pummelled 
him until the Nishada, or progenitor of the wild races, 
was extracted from his Jeft thigh, and Psithu from his 
right arm. Being freed from sin by the birth of the 
Nishada, Vena retires to the banks of the Narmada, 
where he performs penance in honour of Vishiu, who 
appears to him, and reads him a lecture on the merit 
of gifts of various kinds, especially at different holy 
places or Tirthas. But persons are also considered as 
‘Tirthas, as a Guru, a father, a wife; ad in illustration 
of this latter, Vishiiu tells a story of Sukal&, the wite 
of a Vaisya, who, having gone on a pilgrimage, leaves 
Sukalé in great affliction; her female friends come to 
console her, and their conversation includes many 
precepts for the conduct of women, exemplitied by 
narratives. Sukalaé continuing to mourn for her ab- 
sent lord, Kamadeva and Indra attempt to seduce her 
trom her faith, but are foiled, and she remains faith- 
ful to her husband, who returns trom pilgrimage, and 
receives blessings from heaven in recompense of the 
virtues of his wife. 

Another series of tales is recited by Vishnu, in 
illustration of a parent’s being a Tirtha, or holy 
shrine. It commences with an account of the fillal 
piety of Sukarman, the son of Kundala, a Brahman 
of Kurukshetra, but branches off into several other 

3° 
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stories: one of the most remarkable of these is a nar- 
rative, of which the original is to be found in the 
Mahibharata*, that of Yaydti’s transferring his infir- 
mities to his son Puru. It is embellished, however, 
im this place, with much additional matter, and begins 
with Yayati’s being invited by Indra to heaven, and 
being conveyed on the way thither by Matali, Indra’s 
charioteer. A philosophical conversation takes place 
between the king and Matali, in which the imperfection 
of all corporeal existence, and the incomplete felicity 
of every condition of Jife are discussed. These attri- 
butes belong, it is said, even to the gods themselves, 
for they are affected with disease, subject to death, 
disgraced by the passions of lust and anger, and are 
consequently instances of imperfection and of misery. 
Various degrees of vice are then described, aud their 
prevention or expiation are declared to be the worship 
of Siva or Vishiiu, between whom there is no differ- 
ence; they are but one, as is the case indeed with 
Brahma also; for “Brahma, Vishnu, and Maheswara, 
are one form, though three gods: there is no differ- 
ence between the three: the difference is that of 
attributes alone.” The result of the conversation is, 
that Yayati returns to earth, where, by his virtuous 
administration, he renders all his subjects exempt from 
passion and decay. Yama complains that men no 
longer die, and Indra sends Kamadeva and his danghter 


* (I, 3157 ff. Bhagav. Pur. 1X, 18f.  Vishiiu Pur. 1V, 10. 
Cf. Lassen, Ind. Alt. 1, Anhang I, xviti.) 
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Aésruvindumati to endeavour to excite passion in the 
breast of Yayati; they succeed, and it is in order to 
become a fit husband for the latter that. the aged king 
applies to his sons to give him their youth in ex- 
change for his decrepitude. As elsewhere related, 
they all refuse, except Piru, the youngest. After a 
time, however, Yayti is prevailed upon by the per- 
suasion of his young bride, at the instigation of Indra, 
to go to heaven, on which he restores his youth to 
Puru, and proceeds with his subjects to Indra, who 
sends them to Siva, and he directs them to Vishnu, 
in whose sphere they obtain a final abode. 

We then come to a series of narratives in illustration 
of the assertion that a Guru, or spiritual preceptor, 
is a Tirtha. Chyavana, the son of Bhfigu, wandering 
over the world in pilgrimage, comes to the south bank 
of the Narmada, where a Linga, called Omkara, is 
erected; and having worshipped it, he sits under an 
Indian fig-tree, where he overhears a conversation 
between Kunjara, an old parrot, and his four sons, 
in which the latter relate to the former what they 
have beheld in their flight during the day. Several 
stories are narrated, the moral of which is the same, 
the good effects of venerating holy men, and medi- 
tating upon Vishnu. In the course of them, the effi- 
cacy of various holy places in expiating sin is de- 
scribed, and in one of the stories it appears that the 
Ganges, the lake Manasa, Praydga, Pushkara, and 
Benares, are of less sanctity than the river Reva or 
Narmada in various parts of its course, as at the con- 
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fluence of the Kubja, Kapila, Meghandda, and Chichuka, 
at Saivagara, Bhtigukshetra, Mahishmati, Srikantha, 
and Mandaleswara, places which are little known 
beyond their immediate vicinity, and of which the 
specitication indicates the local origin of this part at 
least. of the Purana. One long narrative is peculiar 
to the work, and relates to the destruction of the de- 
mon Tunda by Nahusha, the son of Ayus, and the 
marriage of the latter with ASokasundarf, the daughter 
of Parvati: We have also an account of the destruc- 
tion of Vitunida, the son of Tunda, by Bhagavati her- 
self, Kunjara then relates to Chyavana an account 
of the preceding births of his sons and himself. 

After this, Vishnu desires Vera to demand a boon, 
and he solicits to be incorporated with the deity; 
Vishtiu tells him first to celebrate an Aswamedha, 
after which the king shall become one with himself, 
and he then disappears. The conversation between 
Vena and Vishnu extends from the fortieth to the end 
of the one hundred and eighteenth chapter. 

Pyithu enables his father Vena to consummate the 
sacrifice, by which he is united to Vishhu, and this 
incident illustrates the efficacy of a son considered as 
a Tirtha, The Jangama, or moveable Tirthas, being 
thus disposed of, Stita proceeds, in the words of Vyasa, 
to describe the Sthavara, the fixed or geographical 
Tirthas. The principal of those that are named are 
Pushkara, Mahakdla, the Narmada, the Charmanvati 
or Chanibal, Arbuda or Abu, Prabhasa, the confluence 
of the Saraswati with the ocean, Dwaravati, and the 
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mouths of the Indus, the Vitasta river, the source of 
the Devika, Kamakhya in Asam, and Kurukshetra. 
There are many others, most of which are now un- 
known: one called Ramahrada, the lake of Rama, 
introduces the familiar legend of Parasurama, and his 
destruction of the warrior race, which is told in the 
usual strain, but more concisely than in some other 
works. The subject of Tirthas continues to the end 
of the hundred and twenty-seventh chapter. 

In the next chapter the compiler seems to have re- 
collected the purport of the appellation of this part of 
the Padma Purana, and the Rishis ask Suita to give 
them a description of the earth; in reply, he repeats 
an account attributed to the great serpent Sesha, and 
related by him to Vatsyéyana and other sages as- 
sembled at the coronation of Vasuki as king of the 
serpent race, in which the seven Dwipas, or insular 
zones, that form the earth, and the Lokaéloka mountain 
which surrounds the whole, are described in the usual 
manner. In the account of Jambu-dwipa we have 
the usual details concerning the several Varshas, and 
mountains that separate them and Mount Meru and 
its surrounding elevations. The details, however, are 
not very particular or full, and are exclusively of a 
mythological character. 

The last chapter of this khanda, as well as that of 
the Srishti khanda, contains a tolerably copious index. 

Swarga Khanda. The third division of the Padma 
Purana consists of about 4000 stanzas in forty chapters; 
it carries on the dialogue between Sesha and the Rishis 
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with which the previous portion concluded, and which 
Stita continues to repeat. ' 

Vatsyayana having asked Sesha to give him and 
the other Munis a description of the regions above the 
earth, the snake-god replies by referring to a conver- 
sation on this subject between a messenger of Vishnu 
and King Bharata. ‘The mention of the latter suggests 
to Vatsyayana to inquire into his history; and the 
first five chapters of the work are appropriated to the 
narrative of Sakuntala and Dushyanta, in which the 
drama of Kalidasa is evidently the authority that has 
been followed. Bharata, the son of Dushyanta, after 
reigning with glory, becomes a worshipper of Vishfu, 
in consequence of which Sunanda, a servant of the 
deity, is sent to convey the king, after his resigning 
his crown to his son, to Vaikuntha. On the way Bha- 
rata asks him to give him an account of the regions 
which they traverse, and Sunanda accordingly de- 
‘scribes to him the situation and extent of the different 
Lokas or spheres above the earth. The same con- 
trivance occurs in other works, and especially in the 
Kasi Khanda of the Skanda Purdia, from which pos- 
sibly the idea has been borrowed. 

The atmosphere, planetary regions, heaven, and the 
four upper worlds, Mahar, Jana, Tapas, and Satya, 
are noticed briefly in the usual manner, and above 
these is placed Vaikuntha, the heaven of Vishnu, ac- 
cording to this authority. Recurring tu the subject, 
Sunanda then proceeds to describe m detail the sub- 
divisions of these super-terrene realms, the Lokas or 
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spheres, inhabited by various orders of beings, as the 
Bhuitas, Pisdchas, Gandharbas, Vidyadharas, and Apsa- 
rasas, adverting also to the circumstances which 
people these aérial districts, or obtain for mortals 
a place in them after death. When describing the 
Apsaraloka, Sunanda relates the story of Purtiravas 
and Urvasi after the ordinary Pauranik fashion, with 
the addition that Purtiravas, by worshipping the Gan- 
dharbas, obtained a residence with Urvasi in the 
sphere of the nymphs, and that Bharata, by trans- 
ferring to him the merit of all the sacrifices he had 
performed in honour of Vishiu, enabled him to pro- 
ceed to Vaikuntha. 

We have then accounts of the Lokas of the sun, 
Indra, Agni, Yama, the Dikpdlas, Varuna, Vayu, inter- 
spersed with stories. At the Loka of Kuvera an ac- 
count of the origin of Rivana, and his expelling Ku- 
vera trom Lanka is related. The lunar sphere, or 
Loka of Soma, affords occasion for the usual legends 
of the birth of Soma and of Budha, of Daksha’s cursing 
Soma to be afflicted with consumption, as the punish- 
ment of his neglecting all his wives except one, Ro- 
hinf, and his consequent alternations of increase aud 
wane. In like manner the Loka of Saturn introduces 
the story of his birth from the wife of the sun, and 
that of Dhruva suggests the legeud of Dhruva’s ado- 
ration of Vishnu, and his elevation to the dignity of 
the Polar Star. After rising above this sphere, and 
passing by the upper Lokas, which are again briefly 
described, Bharata is carried by Sunanda to Vaikuritha. 
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Vatsydéyana then asks Sesha to tell him what princes 
of the solar and lunar races, who were celebrated 
when on earth for their religious acts, were raised to 
heaven. Sesha in reply repeats several narratives, 
which seem to be preserved in their most ancient and 
authentic form in the Ramayana and Mahabharata, 
and to have been thence transferred to the Purdnas 
with various degrees of detail and modification. In 
this work they are narrated at length, and embellished 
occasionally with additions, which are evidence of a 
corrupt taste and of a comparatively recent date. The 
narratives are Sagara’s exploits and sacrifice, the 
death of his sons by Kapila’s wrath, the birth of Bhagi- 
ratha and his bringing Gangé upon earth, the origin 
of the defuon Dhundhu, here called the son of Madhu, 
and his destruction by Kuvalaydgwa, thence termed 
Dhundhumara; the generosity of King Sivi in offering 
his own flesh to rescue a pigeon from the gripe of a 
hawk, the birds being in fact Indra and Agni, who 
had assumed their shape to put the benevolence of 
Sivi to the test; his further trial by Brahma; the sacri- 
five of Marutta; Divodasa’s reign at Kasi; Siva’s re- 
gaining possession of that sacred city; and the birth 
and piety of Mandhatri. 

At an AsSwamedha performed by Mandhatri, the 
king is visited by Narada, and a conversation takes 
place, in which the sage gives a brief description of 
the course of creation conformably to the Sankhya 
tenets. Speaking of the origin of the four castes, N&- 
rada explains their respective obligations, and then 
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proceeds to the duties of the different déramas or 
periods of life. Under the last order, he expounds the 
nature of yoga, practical and speculative, or Karma 
yoga and Jnana yoga. He then details the Sadicha- 
ras, or daily observances, incumbent on all classes of 
men, ceremonial, purificatory, moral, and devotional. 
The latter are, of course, to be addressed expecially 
to Vishtiu, and to the types of him, the principal of 
which is the Salagréma stone, or Ammonite, without 
which, it is said, worship should not be offered. This 
fossile is said to be the present Vishnu with his dis- 
cus, and to drink of the water in which it has been 
immersed is descrived as a sure means of obtaining 
emancipation during life, and being united with Vishnu 
after death. Great efficacy is also ascribed to secta- 
rial marks, which are to be made after bathing, and 
before all religious rites, on the top of the arms, the 
chest, the throat, and the forehead. The merit of 
fasting on the ekddasi, or eleventh lunation, and the 
heinous crime of eating on a day sacred to Vishnu, 
are then pointed out, and the whole offers a suffi- 
ciently decisive indication of the character of the com- 
pilation as a purely sectarial work. 

Several sections are then devoted to a description 
of the things that may or may not be eaten; to modes 
and times of dressing and anointing the person, to 
postures in which it is proper to sit or lie on different 
occasions, to the crime of slandering a venerable per- 
son, on which it is observed that Siva is excluded 
from all share in oblations, on account of his dis- 
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respectful conduct towards his father-in-law, Daksha; 
to lucky and unlucky omens; to actions proper and 
improper, according to particular seasous; to the fa~ 
vourable characteristics of a wife, and to a variety of 
injunctions and prohibitions. 

Mandhatti’s asking Narada if he had ever known 
any person who had lived a hundred years, a singular 
question by the way for a monarch to put, who, ac- 
cording to Paurdnik tradition, lived at a period when 
a reign of many thousand years was no rarity, Narada 
tells him a tale of Bralmaketu, son of Viswaketu, king 
of Dravida, who was doomed to die in his sixteenth 
year, but who, by advice of Angiras, went to Benares, 
and lay down in the path of Yama, when on a visit 
to Siva. Yama, who never deviates from a straight 
path and even an equal step, and could, therefore, 
neither walk round Brahmaketu, nor stride over him, 
at last, to induce him to rise, promised to allow him 
to live a century, which accordingly happened. There 
is an underplot of Brahmaketu’s marrying the daughter 
of the king of Kampilya, in lieu of the hunchbacked 
son of the king of Kekaya, which has some resem- 
blance to a story in the Arabian nights. 

Mandhatti next asks Narada to explain to him what 
he meant by Siva’s ill-behaviour to his father-in-law, 
on which Narada relates the story of Daksha’s sacri- 
fice, much in the usual strain, but concisely, and making 
no mention of Vishtiu amongst the guests. Daksha also 
is permitted to complete the rite, the head of a goat being 
substituted for his own, which he had lost in the affray. 
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In reply to other questions put by Mandhatti, Na- 
vada describes the actions by which an individual is 
sentenced to heaven or hell; the Brahmans who are 
entitled to gifts and to respect, the necessity of regul 
government, the consequences of a good or evil ad- 
ministration, the duties of kings, the succession and 
duration of the four Yugas, and the temporary dis- 
solution of the world. Narada then takes leave of the 
king, and goes to the heaven of Indra. A somewhat 
abrupt introduction of the Muni Saubhari and his 
marriage with the daughters of Mandhatri then occurs, 
after which the king completes his sacrifice and goes 
to heaven, with which the series of narratives termi- 
nates. The last chapter is an index of the contents 
of the Bhimi Khanda. 

The Pdtdla Kharda of the Padma Purana contains 
102 chapters and about 9000 stanzas. It commences 
with a continuation of the dialogue between Vatsya- 
yana and Sesha, in which the snake-god describes the 
different regions of Patala. 

The first, Atala, is subject to Mahamaya. Vitala, 
the second, to a form of Siva, called Hatakeswara, 
the third, Sutala, to Bali, who, on one oceasion, made 
Ravana prisoner, which legend is related. Maya 
reigns over Talatala, the fourth division, he having 
been raised to that dignity after the destruction of his 
three cities by Siva, an account of which exploit is 
detailed. In Mahatala, the fifth region, reside the 
great serpents; and in RasataJa, the sixth, the Dai- 
tyas and Danavas. The chief Nagas, or snake- gods, 
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under their monarch Vasuki, occupy the lowermost 
of the subterranean kingdoms, that which is especially 
called Patala. 

In the account of Ravania’s captivity by Bali, mention 
was made of his future death by Vishriu, in the form 
of Rama, a prince of the solar dynasty, and Vatsya- 
yana referring to this asks Sesha to give him an ac- 
count of some of the most celebrated monarchs of 
this family, and of the descent of Vishiiu as Rdma. 
Sesha accordingly commences with the origin of the 
Manu Vaivaswata from Aditya, the son of Kasyapa, 
the son of Marichi, the son of Brahma, previous to 
whose Manwantara, the Manu was preserved by Vishyiu, 
in the Matsya, or fish Avatéra, in a ship during the 
deluge; the account is in substance the same with that 
which is given in the Matsya and other Puranas. 
Sesha then continuestwith the descendants ofIkshwaku, 
the order and names of whom conform most nearly 
with the same in the Bhagavata*, although few de- 
tails are given. Amongst them we have the story of 
Harischandra’s sacrifice and elevation to heaven, and 
Saudasa’s transformation to a cannibal. The genealogy 
is then continued to the immediate predecessors of 
Rama, and the greater part of the remainder of the 
work is then devoted to the history of that monarch, 
and the actions of himself and of the princes of 
his house. 

The story of Dilipa and his service of the cow 
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Nandin{, the birth and reign of Raghu, the marriage 
of Aja, and death of his wife Indumati, and the birth 
of Dagaratha, are told exactly in the same manner as 
in the Raghu Vanéga*, and although in a less poetical 
style, yet frequently in the same words. In the ac- 
count of Dasaratha we have a legend of his assailing 
Sani, or Saturn, who had caused a dearth, the king’s 
car falling from heaven at the angry glances of the 
planet was upstayed by the bird Jatiyu, and Dasa- 
ratha was thus enabled to accomplish his object, and 
partly compel and partly propitiate Sani to withdraw 
his obstruction to the fall of rain. These stories of 
Rdma’s ancestors extend from the fifth to the end of 
the twelfth chapter, and from thence to the end of 
the 27th we have in the accounts of the birth of 
Dasgaratha’s sons, the actions of Rama, his exile, his 
conquest of Lanka, and his return with Siti to Ayo- 
dhy4, nothing more than an epitome of the Rama- 
yana. 

The compiler of the Purdna appears, however, to 
have had again recourse to the Raghu Vansa™, for 
the events that occurred after Réma’s return to his 
capital, the dismissal of Sité to the hermitage of Val- 
miki, the death of the demon Lavana by Satrughna, 
and fourdation of Mathura, the birth of Rama’s sons, 
Kuga and Lava, Sita’s being swallowed up by the 
earth, and Rama’s ascending to heaven with his fol- 
lowers and subjects. 
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Vatsyiyana, unwearied of a tale of which Rama is 
the hero, solicits further particulars from Sesha, and 
the snake-god details Rima’s return to Ayodhy4 more 
fully, and dilates upon his meeting with his brother 
Bharata, and the widows of his father. He then de- 
scribes the visit of Agastya to Ayodhya, when the 
sage relates some of the circumstances of the history 
of Ravana, in which the Uttara Khanda of the Rama- 
yana has been followed, with the addition that, Raé- 
vana being a Brahman by birth, Réma incurred, in 
putting him to death, a guilt which can only be ex- 
piated by an Agwamedha. Accordingly the rite is 
described , and the horse intended for the sacrifice let 
loose, attended by a body of troops under the com- 
mand of Satrughna. The adventures of the steed and 
his attendants form the subject of a number of chap- 
ters, from the thirty-fifth to the ninetieth. 

One of the first: places of note to which the horse 
comes, is Ahichchhatré, a city, which, according to 
the Mahabharata*, lies north of the Ganges, and which 
here seems to be in Asim, for adjoining to it is the 
temple of Kamakhyaé, a form of Durgé, which has 
been long especially worshipped in that part of India. 
The temple it is said was constructed by Sumada, the 


* [1, 5511-16. Vishtiu Par. p. 187 and 454. According to 
Lassen, Ind. Alt. 1, 602, Ahichchhatri (also Ahikshetra) was 
situated in the Duab. See also Vivien de St.-Martin in “ Mé- 
moires sur les contrées occidentales’*. Paris: 1858, 11, 342. 348, 
and in his “Etude sur la géographie Grecque et Latine de Inde”. 
Paris: 185%, p. 324 f.} 
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king of Ahichchhatra, at the time of Satrughna’s ar- 
rival, in consequence of the goddess having restored 
him to his dominions, from which he had been driven 
by his foes. From hence Satrughna marches to the 
banks of the Payoshni*, a river which, according to 
the Pauranik lists, rises from the Vindhya mountains, 
and is rather incongruously, therefore, placed in suc- 
cession to Asim. It is noticed, however, for the pur- 
pose of introducing the legend of the Muni Chyavana, 
which is narrated more fully here than in any other 
Purana. The next place described is the Nila moun- 
tain and Purushottama Kshetra, or Jagannath, which 
involves a legend of Ratnagriva, king of Kanchi (Con- 
jeveram), who, going in pilgrimage to the mouth of 
the Ganges, makes a very extraordinary detour by 
the Gandaki river, all geography being here sacrificed 
to a determination to eulogize the Silagrama, which 
sacred stone is conmonly obtained in the Gardak. 
Satrughna ascends the Nila mountain, and worships 
Purushottama. He next proceeds to Chakrinka the 
capital of Sub’hu, where the horse is detained by 
Damana, the son of Subéhu, and a fierce conflict 
ensues, which ends in the triumph of Satrughna, and 
the recovery of the steed. We have then an account 
of Satyavat, king of Tejaspura, who was born tv his 
father in reward of his cherishing a cow, the great 
importance of which is illustrated by a legend of Ja- 
naka, who, notwithstanding his being the father-in-law 
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of Rama, was condemned to hell for having struck a 
cow. His virtues, however, were such, as not only 
to make his going there a mere matter of form, but 
to enable him to redeem all the damned whom he be- 
held in Tartarus. 

The horse is then stolen by the Asura Vidyunmalin, 
but the theft is detected and the demon slain. He 
then leads his guards to the hermitage of Avanyaka, 
who questions Satraghna and his companions con- 
cerning Rama, and in consequence repairs to Ayodhya, 
where he is incorporated with the demigod. The 
steed next falls into the Narmada, but is followed by 
the warriors to the caverns of the river-goddesses, 
and they restore the horse: he then becomes the sub- 
ject of a still more formidable encounter, being carried 
off by Rukmdngada, the son of Viramani, king of 
Devapura. The heroes of Satraghna’s host are, in 
the first instance, victorious, and the king and his 
son are left for dead, when Siva, of whom Viramani 
was a worshipper, comes with Virabhadra to the aid 
of his votaries. Pushkala, Satrughna’s chief captain, 
is beheaded by Virabhadra, and Satrughna struck 
down senseless by Siva, but Hanuman, after arresting 
Siva’s progress, brings the drug that reanimates the 
dead and restores his friends to life; the battle is 
renewed, but Siva continuing to have the best of it, 
Rama himself is obliged to appear. Siva then retreats 
after offering worship to Rama, and Viramani, who 
has been also revived, relinquishes the horse and his 
kingdom. 
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Several other stories of this kind occur. At last 
the horse comes to Valmiki’s hermitage, where he is 
detained by Lava, the son of Rama, yet a youth. The 
mention of his name Jeads to a repetition of the story 
of Sita’s being separated from Réma, with the addition 
of its cause, her having, when a girl, caught two par- 
rots, and having let the male go, but kept the female; 
the latter, after pronouncing an imprecation on Sita 
that she should be separated from her husband, died 
of grief, but repeating the name of Rama to the last, 
went to heaven; the male threw himself into the 
Ganges; and was born again as a washerman in Ayo- 
dhy, in which character he became the main agent 
in Sité’s exile, for discovering that his wife had spent 
some time in another man’s house, he reviled, and 
beat her, and when his mother-in-law endeavoured 
to prevail upon him to forgive her daughter, he replied, 
“NotI. I am not the king. Iam not Rima, who took 
back Sité after she had lost her character in the 
dwelling of the Rakshas.” These words being reported 
to Rama by his spies induced the king to send his 
wife away, and she was taken accordingly to the her- 
mitage of Valmiki, where she bore two sons, Kusa 
and Lava. This part of the work agrees in some re- 
spects with the Uttara Rama Charitra, but has several 
gossiping and legendary additions. Kuga, coming to 
Lava’s aid, they defeat all Satrughna’s warriors, in- 
cluding Sugriva and Hanuman, but by their mother’s 
injunctions they release the horse, who is then con- 
veyed to Ayodhyé, where Sumati, the counsellor of 
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Satrughna, reports to Rima all that has happened to 
the party. The account of Kuga and Lava excites 
Rama’s curiosity, and he sends for Valmiki to inform 
him who they are. This leads to his discovery of his 
sons and his reunion with Sita. The Aswamedha 
takes place, but at the instant when Rama is about to 
slay the victim, he becomes a celestial person, being 
a Brahman, condemned by Durvasas, for hypocrisy, 
to wear the shape of a horse until released and sanc- 
tified by Rama he goes to heaven. These details suc- 
ceed an account of the reign of Kusa, and a summary 
list of his successors, until the solar line ends with 
Sumitra in the ninety-seventh chapter. Here also 
closes the dialogue between Sesha and Vatsyityana, 
the latter thanking the former for his narrations, and 
taking leave of him to wander over the earth. 

The Kishis then ask Stita to inform them what is 
the sum and substance of the Puranas. He is not 
allowed to answer in his own person, but repeats a 
dialogue between Siva and Parvati on the subject, 
which at first is a repetition of a discourse between 
the sage Gautama and the sovereign Ambarisha, in 
which the former details to the latter, at his request, 
the names of the eighteen Purdias, and the number 
of verses contained iu each. There is one important 
peculiarity in this list; not only is the Bhagavata 
placed last, but it is said, “ Vyasa first promulgated 
the Padma, then sixteen others, and finally the Bha- 
gavata, as the extracted substance of all the rest, 
which he taught in twelve Skandhas or books, to his 
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son Suka.” The merits of the Bhagavata as the text- 
book of the Vaishnava faith are then eulogized, and 
the particulars alluded to leave no doubt of the work 
intended, or of the priority of the Bhagavata to the 
Patdla Khanda of the Padma Puréna. 

The conversation between Saddsiva and Parvati is 
continued through all the remaining chapters, except 
the last. In reply to the inquiries of the latter, the 
former relates to her a description of Vitindavana and 
some of the sports of Kiishia amongst the Gopis, or 
milk maids of Gokula, in illustration of the character 
of the tenth book of the Bhagavata, which is dedicated 
to the life of that demigod. We have, however, anec- 
dotes not found in that work, relating to Radha, the 
favourite mistress of Ktishia, to the origin of the 
Gopis, and to the temporary transformation of Na- 
rada and Arjuna to females. The distinguishing duties 
and characteristics of Vaishiavas, or followers of 
Vishnu, and the efficacy of the Sélagrima stone, of 
sectarial marks on the person, of chaplets and ro- 
saries, of Tulasi, or sacred Basil, and of worshipping 
Vishnu on certain days in each month, are then de- 
tailed at some length, and this Khanida, like the other, 
concludes with a tolerably copious chapter of contents. 

Uttara Khanda. The last section of the Padma 
Purana. This portion is more considerable than either 
of the preceding, consisting of 12,000 stanzas, distri- 
buted amongst 174 chapters. 

Manuscripts of this portion of the Padma Purana 
present a variety in their arrangement; some com- 
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mencing with the legend of Jalandhara, as in the case 
of the copy of which I possess the index, and in that 
from which Col. Vans Kennedy has translated that 
story”: whilst the copy consulted on the present oc- 
casion begins with Dilfpa’s going a-hunting and con- 
cludes with the narrative of Jalandhara. This order 
is confirmed by the Anukrama, or chapter of contents, 
with which the work concludes. 

According to this copy, the Uttara Khanda com- 
mences, rather abruptly, it must be admitted, with 
Stita’s stating that after king Dilipa had been crowned, 
he went forth from his capital to the chase. In the 
wood he met Vriddha Harita, a sage, who commended 
his having bathed in a pool in the forest, as ablution 
in the month of Magha is peculiarly efficacious; he 
referred Dilipa for further information on this point 
to the Muni Vasishtha, and the king accordingly 
repaired to that sage for instruction. Vasishtha’s 
communications to Dilipa on the subject of various 
observances which are to be held sacred by the wor- 
shippers of Vishnu, and the virtue of which is illus- 
trated by a number of legends, mostly of sectarial and 
comparatively recent origin, constitute the substance 
of this extensive but uninteresting compilation. 

Vasishtha first relates to Dilipa an account of Bhti- 
gu’s residing in the Himalaya mountains, and enjoining 
a Vidyadhara, who has a tiger’s head, to bathe in the 
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month of Magha, by which he gets quit of the de- 
formity; he then repeats a story told by Dattdtreya 
to Sahasrarjuna, of Rishika, a Brahman female, who, 
in consequence of bathing in the month of Magha, dwelt 
four thousand ages in Vaikuititha, and was then born 
as the Apsaras Tilottama, for the purpose of causing 
the mutual destruction of Sunda and Upasunda, an 
incident taken from the Mahabharata*. Other legends 
to the same purport are then narrated, of which it 
will be sufficient to notice the following:—Srikundala 
and Vikundala were the sons of a Vaisya, who dissi- 
pated their property in profligate pleasures: after death, 
the former was sentenced to the Raurava hell, the latter 
to Swarga, much to his own surprise, as he had led 
the sane abandoned life as his elder brother. He had, 
however, once bathed in the Jamnd, in the month of 
Magha, and hence proceeded his different destiny. 
Kanchanamilini became an Apsaras by bathing in the 
month of Magha at Praydga, and by giving the merit 
of three days’ ablutions to a Rakshas, she liberated 
him from that state, and enabled him to ascend to 
Swarga. Five Apsarasas endeavouring to compel the 
son of a Muni to return their affection, were cursed 
by him to become Pisdchis, they reiterated the impre- 
cation, and the youth was also changed to a Pisacha. 
They were all redeemed from their metamorphosis by 
bathing at Praydga, in the month of Magha, by the 
advice of Lomaéa Rishi, Chitrasena, king of Dravida, 
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was a pious and benevolent monarch, but unluckily, 
he listened to the persuasion of Saiva ascetics, here 

termed Pashandas, or heretics, who maintained that 
no deity but Siva should be worshipped, and Vishriu 
in particular should be shunned, and the Raja and his 
people were not only converted from the adoration 
of Vishnu to that of Siva, but demolished the temple 
of the former, and threw his images into the sea. 
Chitrasena, on his death, was punished by a sojourn 
in Tartarus, and by being then born as a Pisdcha. 
Devadyuti, a Brahman, who had gained the especial 
favour of Vishtu, met with the Pisacha, and recom- 
mended him both by precept and illustration, to bathe 
at Praydga, in the month of Magha, which he did, and 
was cleansed from his inquities and transported to 
Swarga. 

Vadishtha next teaches Dilipa the greatest of all the 
Mantras, that which was imparted to Brahma by 
Vishnu, by the former to Narada, and by Narada to 
the Rishis. This consists merely of the two names, 
Lakshmi and Narayana, in the formula ‘Om Lakshmi- 
nirayandya Namah’, but it is declared to be the mystery 
of mysteries, and certain means of salvation. It may 
be communicated to all classes, to Stidras and others, 
and to women, if they have faith in Vishnu. It must, 
however, be preceded by the ceremony of Diksha or 
initiation, the essential part of which is the Tapta Mudra, 
or stamping on the skin of the novice, at the part where 
the arms are set on to the chest, marks, with a heated 
iron, representing the conch and discus of Vishnu, a 
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practice which is considered by the most respectable 
authorities to be a highly-reprehensible innovation. 
Tn answer to Dilipa’s inquiry in what manner Bhakti, 
or faith in Vishiiu, is best expressed, Vasishtha re- 
peats, in the beginning of the twenty-sixth chapter, a 
conversation that occurred on Kailisa, between Siva 
and Parvati, on the same topic, in which the former 
describes to the latter the sixteen modes in which de- 
votion to Vishnu is to be expressed. These are 1. being 
branded with the conch and discus; 2. wearing the 
Urddha pundra, the perpendicular streak or streaks 
of white clay and red chalk on the forehead; 3. re- 
ceiving the initiating Mantra with those streaks; 4. cere- 
monial worship; 5. silent prayer, or counting a rosary 
of Tulasi seeds; 6. meditation, in which the figure and 
symbols of Vishnu are brought to the mental vision; 
7, recollecting the names of Vishiiu; 8. repeating 
them; 9. hearing them repeated; 10. hymning Vishnu; 
11. adoring his feet, or prostration before his images; 
12. drinking water that has washed the feet of his 
images; 13. eating the remains of food offered to 
Vishnu; 14. unbounded service of devout Vaishnavas; 
15. fasting on the twelfth lunation, and keeping it 
sacred; 16. wearing necklaces and chaplets of the 
wood or seeds of the Tulasi. In the course of Siva’s 
explanation of these characteristic proofs of faith in 
Vishnu, he relates a number of tales illustrative of 
their efficacy, and expatiates on the sanctity of various 
objects and places venerated by the Vaishnava sect. 
In describing the frontal marks, Siva mentions 
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several places whence the earth should be taken, and 
the list is remarkable for containing the names of 
places in the south of India, as Venkatagiri and Sri- 
rangam. The prayer to be used is called the Eight- 
syllable Mantra, or ‘Om Narayanaya namah’, and he 
who communicates it is the Achdrya, no matter what 
his caste. The meaning of the prayer, and particularly 
of the term Om, is here explained in a characteristically 
mystical strain, and Vishnu is next described as the 
source and substance of all things. An account is then 
given of his residence, Vaikuntha, and of his pastimes, 
or delusions, which are, in fact, all created beings: 
Vishiiu, at the prayer of Mahimayd, or Prakriti, 
combining with her as Purusha, or soul, and en- 
gendering creation. He then sports with Mahdnidra, 
or sleeps on the waters, when a lotus springs from 
his navel, from which Brahma makes his appearance, 
and the world is created; a detailed description ensues 
of the fourfold Vytiha, or disposition of Vishiu’s resi- 
dences, Vaikuntha, Vaishiiava loka, or a mythical 
Dwaraka, the white island, or Swetadwipa, and a 
palace in the sea of milk. 

Siva next relates to Parvati an account of the Vai- 
bhavas or manifestations, Avatiras, or descents of 
Vishiiu; of the first, or Matsya, it is said that Vishnu, 
in the form of a fish, entered the ocean and destroyed 
Hiranyaksha, who had assumed the shape of the Ma- 
kara, differing therefore from the usual account of the 
descent of Vishnu as a fish. In the descent of the 
Tortoise, an account is given of the churning of the 
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ocean, the chief peculiarity in which is the birth of 
Jyeshthé Devi, the elder goddess, or Alakshmi, mis- 
fortune. The production of her more amiable sister, 
Lakshm{, prosperity, occurred on the twelfth lunation, 
and thence Siva, at Parvatt’s request, explains the 
sanctity of this and of the eleventh lunation, and the 
practices proper to be observed on those days. The 
goddess then inquires who are heretics, and the reply 
designates especially the followers of Siva. Pérvati 
asks naturally enough how this should be, as they 
imitate her husband; and Siva’s explanation is, that 
he adopted the use of the skull, skin, bones, and ashes, 
hy desire of Vishnu, to beguile Namuchi and other 
Daityas, who had obtained the mastery over the gods, 
but lost it by the heresy into which they were seduced 
by teachers inspired by Siva, as Kanda, Gautama, 
Saktti, Upamanyu, Jaimini, Kapila, Durvisas, Mii- 
kandu, Vitihaspati, and Jamadagni, authors of works 
in which the quality of darkness predominates. Works 
of this character are then specified, and are the 
treatises on the Pasupata worship, or worship of Siva, 
as Pasupati; Bauddha works; the Vaiseshika, Vedanta, 
and Mimansé philosophies; the Briéhma and other 
Puranas, and the legal institutes of Gautama, Vrihas- 
pati, Samudra, Yama, Sankha, and Usganas. 

The Varaha and Nrisinha Avatars are then related, 
and in the latter we have the story of Prahlada, much 
in the same style as in the VishnuP. The Vamana, or 
dwarf Avatéra is next described at some length, and 
we have then the Avatara of Parasurama in some de- 
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tail. The story of Rama next occurs, and forms a 
complete epitome of the Raméyana, and the birth, 
actions, and death of Ktishna, agreeably to the text of 
the Bhagavata, are last narrated. The Avataras of 
Vishiiu constitute a considerable portion of the work, 
extending from the thirty-sixth to the seventy-second 
chapter, 

The construction ‘of the images of Vishiu is next 
described, and the places are mentioned, where the 
principal are erected, as Srirangam, Kasi, Jagannitha, 
where the image is of wood, Badarikdsrama, Gangi- 
sigar, Dwiraka, Venkatddri, Vrindavan, &c. Bathing 
is enjoined in the Ganges, Yamund, Sarayti, and 
Gandaki, in upper India, and in the Kaveri, Tamra- 
pari, Godavari, Ktishna, and Narmada, in the Da- 
khin; worship is to be offered daily to Lakshmi and 
Narayana, and the mode of so doing is fully detailed. 
Parvati then declares her intention of adoring Vishnu, 
for which Sadasiva commends her, and repeats to her 
the hundred and eight names of Rima. The two deities 
then devote themselves to the adoration of Vishnu, 
and the dialogue concludes with the seventy - fifth 
chapter. 

The conversation is then resumed between Dilipa 
aud Vasishtha, and the king asks the sage how it 
happened that Siva attained a form so unattractive and 
unlike a god. In reply the Muni tells him that at a 
great sacrifice made by Swiyambhuva Manu, the 
assembled Rishis discussed which of the deities was 
entitled to the homage of a Brahman; some said Rudra, 
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some Brahma, some Surya or the sun, and some 
Vishiiu; but they all agreed that the only being whom 
they ought to revere was he who was made up of the 
quality of goodness; and they employed Bhrigu to visit 
the deities, and put their characters to the test. Bhrigu 
accordingly went to Siva, but could not obtain access 
to him, as he was engaged with his wife; finding him, 
therefore, to consist of the property of darkness, 
Bhrigu sentenced him to the form of the Linga, and 
pronounced that he should have no offerings presented 
to him, nor receive the worship of the pious and re- 
spectable. His next visit was to Brahmé, whom he 
beheld surrounded by sages, and so much inflated 
with his own importance as to treat Bhvigu with great 
inattention, betraying his being made up of the quality 
of foulness. The Muni therefore excluded him from 
the worship of the Brahmans. Repairing next to 
Vishnu, he found the deity asleep, and, indignant at 
his seeming sloth, Bhrigu ‘stamped upon his breast 
with his left foot and awoke him, Instead of being 
offended, Vishnu gently pressed the Brahman’s foot, 
and expressed himself honoured and made happy by 
its contact; and Bhrigu, highly pleased by his humility, 
and satisfied of his being impersonated goodness, pro- 
claimed Vishiiu as the only deity to be worshipped by 
men or gods, in which decision the Munis, upon 
Bhrigu’s report, concurred. This subject extends to 
the seventy-sixth chapter, and in some copies forms 
the concluding section. It is not the last of my copy, 
however, for Vasishtha having briefly recapitulated the 
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subjects on which he has indoctrinated Dilfpa, asks 
him what more he desires to hear, on which Dilipa 
expresses a wish to be made acquainted with the 
Mahatmya of the Bhagavad Gité. Vasishtha replies 
by repeating another dialogue between Siva and Par- 
vati, in which Siva reports a conversation between 
Vishtiu and Lakshmi, the former of whom describes 
to the latter the holiness of the composition of Vyasa, 
called the Bhagavad Gita, and exemplifies its sanctity 
by legends of individuals who were purified from sin, 
or released from future existence, by hearing or 
reading one or other of the sections of the Gité, be- 
ginning with the first, and proceeding regularly in 
succession to the last. There is nothing worthy of 
note in these stories; they are all purely sectarial, 
according to Vaishtava notions. The scene of many 
is laid in the south of India, at Pratishthana, on the 
Godavartf; at other places on that river, at Sri Sailam, 
at Mahishmati, on the Narmada, at Haripur on the 
Tungabhadra river, at Saurashfra (city, or Surat,) in 
the country of Gurjara, and at other cities, said to be 
in the Dakhii, but which are perhaps fabulous, as 
Amarddaka and Meghankugéa; Kolapur may perhaps 
admit of verification. The subject extends to the 
ninety-third chapter. 

Sadasiva then repeats to Parvati the thousand names 
of Vishnu, as recited by Narada to Bhrigu and other 
sages, and the reply made by the same holy person 
to a number of questions put by the Rishis, the general 
purport of which is the transcendent merit of one who 
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constantly recites the names of Vishiu, wears the 
sectarial marks, and addresses to Vishnu all his 
thoughts, words, and deeds. This part includes the 
Kriya Yoga Sara Mahatmya, or the efficacy of study- 
ing a subsequent portion of the Padma Purana, and 
therefore eulogized here rather out of its place. The 
whole is nothing more than a reiteration of what has 
been repeatedly said before, though it proceeds to the 
end of the one hundred and first chapter. 

The subject is still further prosecuted, and the 
merit of worshipping Vishiu, the certain expiation of 
all sin thereby, and the faults by which its efficacy is 
impaired, are communicated to Narada by Sanatku- 
mara, as he had been taught them by Siva. We have 
then two chapters on the unlawfulness of taking away 
life, consisting chiefly of an account given by Durgé 
of herself to Siva, in which she ascribes her sanguin- 
ary exploits, as the death of various Asuras, to the 
Maya, or illusion of Vishiu, by which those who 
worship him are not to be beguiled. Siva then ex- 
plains to Narada what Bhakti or faith in Vishtiu means, 
and what practices are incompatible with it; the various 
modes of worshipping Vishnu; the manner of medi- 
tating upon him, or inaudibly repeating his names; 
the rules of personal purification; the reverence to be 
shown to a Guru, or spiritual guide; the hundred and 
eight names of Krishia, which should be repeated 
every morning; the mystical marks on the soles of 
Ktishna’s feet, which should also be called to mind; 
the duty of morning ablution, and merit. of washing 
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with water in which a Sélagrama has been immersed. 
The subjects continue to the end of the one hundred 
and thirteenth chapter. 

Dilfpa then inquires of Vasishtha what are the most 
efficacious means of obtaining final emancipation; to 
which the Muni replies by relating the Méhatmya of 
the month Kartikeya, as it was imparted to Narada 
by Brahma. In this month whatever gifts are made, 
whatever observances are practised, if they be in 
honour of Vishiu, are sure of attaining the end de- 
sired, and realizing an imperishable reward. Ainongst 
the especially sacred acts of this month is the gift of 
lighted lamps. No particular day is enjoined in the 
section that treats of the Dipa dana Mahatmya, but 
the eleventh of the moon’s wane is alluded to as 
especially appropriate, and the merit is great even if 
the lamps be lighted for the purpose of gambling at 
night in any place dedicated to Vishiu. The fourteenth 
and fifteenth lunations are also noted as holy days; 
but the general instruction is, “let a man offer lamps 
day and night in the month of Kartik.” Some legends 
are narrated in illustration of this general precept, as 
well as of the efficacy of certain days of the month; 
thus, the thirteenth dark lunation is specified as the 
day on which Yama is to be worshipped with offerings 
of lamps. Bathing is enjoined early in the morning of 
the fourteenth and fifteenth lunations, and flowers and 
water are to be then also presented to Yama; lamps 
are to be offered at night to the deities generally. On 
the morning of the first light lunation or new moon, 
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bathing is to be performed; libations are to be made 
to gods, men, and progenitors; the monthly obsequies 
are to be celebrated; Brahmans entertained; a number 
of lamps lighted at night in houses, gardens, cow-sheds, 
meetings of public roads, and holy places; and families 
are to keep awake through the night, and pass it in 
diversion, especially in games of chance. As these 
directions were given by Vasishtha to a certain female, 
they suggest to Narada to inquire by what means 
women become beautiful, fortunate, fruitful, and 
faithful. Brahma tells him a story, in reply, of a lady 
called Subharé, who was all these, in consequence of 
duly observing the Sukha-ratri, the happy night which 
Vishiu passes with Lakshmf, and which occurs on the 
fifteenth of the dark half of Kartik. The ceremonies 
on this occasion, consisting chiefly of the worship of 
Mahalakshmi, and including illuminations, are to be 
conducted especially by women. On the first of the 
moon’s increase, Bali the Daitya is to be worshipped 
in commemoration of his gifts to Vishnu, as the dwarf, 
which took place on that day. Krishta is also to be 
worshipped as Gopala the cow-herd. On the second 
lunation, which is thence called Yama dwitiya, Yama 
is to be adored by those who wish to know not death; 
and on the eleventh the waking of Vishiiu from his 
periodical slum bers is to be celebrated. 

The account of these sacred days in the month of 
Kartik extends to the one hundred and twenty-sixth 
chapter. 

The Kartika Méhaétmya, however, is still considered 
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to be the appropriate title of this portion of the Purana, 
although most of the chapters treat of topics not ex- 
clusively relating to that month. They describe the 
objects of Vaishnava ceremonies and observances, 
which are cqually sacred at other seasons, as the 
Dhatrf flower, the Salagram stone, the various kinds 
of Sdlagramas, the conch shell, the Tulasi plant, various 
perfumes, as sandal, agallochum, and different fragrant 
flowers, all which are peculiarly dedicated to Vishtiu, 
and are to be worshipped or offered in worship on 
occasions and in modes which are particularized. A 
description is then given of the Bhishma panchaka, or 
five days from the beginning of the eleventh to the 
end of the fifteenth Junation of the month of Kartik, 
dedicated to the worship of Bhishma; and this properly 
closes the subject of the holiness of Kartik, or the 
Kartika Mahatmya, with the one hundred and thirty- 
second chapter. 

In reply, however, to a question of the Rishis, Stita 
relates to them the communication of the legend of 
Kartika by Narada, to the wives of Krishia at Dwa- 
raka, and a conversation that ensued between Krishna 
and Satyabham4, in which the divinity gives his wife 
an account of her former existence as the daughter 
of a Brahman, and her having been exalted to her 
present dignity in consequence of observing the cere- 
monies proper to the eleventh lunation of the month 
of Kartik. Satyabhimé asks how this month ob- 
tained its peculiar sanctity ; in reply to which, Krishna 
relates to her the story of the Asura Sankha having 
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stolen the Vedas, and Vishriu’s becoming a fish, in 
order to plunge into the sea and recover them. In 
this version of the Matsya Avataéra we have the sage 
Kasyapa substituted for Satyavrata, and he throws 
the fish, when it is too large for the pond, into the 
sea: we have nothing further of a boat or a deluge— 
the fish kills Sankha, and brings the Vedas back to 
the gods. This happened in the month of Kartika, 
and on the eleventh day, whence bathing in that 
month and on that day is commemorative of this Ava- 
tira. Bathing at Praydga and Badarikdsraia are pe- 
culiarly enjoined; and then Narada, who has been the 
narrator of the previous story, which Krishna has 
only repeated, describes to Prithu the mode of ob- 
serving the ceremonies, or the fasting, bathing, giving 
presents, waking, and worshipping, which should be 
practised in this month. These topics proceed to the 
one hundred and fortieth chapter. Pyithu then asks 
Narada to explain to him how the Tulasi plant be- 
came sacred to Vishhu. Narada, in illustration, tells 
him a long legend of the birth, exploits, and death of 
Jalandhara, a person of whom no mention occurs in 
any other Purana, but whose story has been translated 
into English by Col. Vans Kennedy. The translation 
frequently varies from the text of the copy I have 
consulted, but the variations are not material to the 
narrative, and it is sufficient to refer to the translation 
for the details of the story—a story which, whether 
as it occurs in this place, or in the beginning of the 
work, appears extremely incongruous with its general 
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tenour, and little, if at all, connected with what 
precedes or follows: occupies nine chapters: at the 
close it appears that Vishnu was fascinated with the 
beauty of Viindd, the wife of Jalandhara; to redeem 
him from which enthralment the gods applied to 
Lakhsmi, Gauri, and Swadha; each gave them seeds 
to sow where Vishiiu was enchanted. Those given by 
Lakshmi came up as the Dhatrf, Malatf, and Tulasi 
plants, and appearing in female forms they attracted 
Vishrin’s admiration, and diverted his affections from 
Vitinda; hence the estimation in which they are to be 
held by all devout Vaishtavas. Narada then relates 
to Prithu a series of stories still in illustration of the 
merit of acts of devotion in the month Kartik, in which 
again we have indications of the locality of the origin 
of this composition in the choice of sacred places in 
the Dukhin for the scenes of the wondrous events 
narrated; as the Sahya mountain; Saurdshtra; the 
confluence of the KyYishia and Veni rivers; Kanchi; 
the capital of a prince called Chola, king of Chola, 
the brother of Anantagayana. The account winds up 
with a legend of the origin of the Krisliia, Veni, and 
Kakudmini rivers, which were formed of portions of 
Vishnu, Siva, and Brahma, whilst the numerous 
streams of the Sahya mountain proceeded from por- 
tions of their several goddesses. 

Kiishiia and Satyabhama appear again in the one 
hundred and fifty-seventh chapter, as interlocutors, 
and the former expatiates to the latter on the three 
vratas or observances which he most prizes—those 
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of the months K4rtik and Magha, and of the Ekédasi 
or eleventh lunation, throughout the year. He then 
explains to her the manner in which the character of 
an individual is affected by that of those with whom 
he associates, and the possibility of interchanging 
vices and virtues, or of transferring to others the con- 
sequences of one’s own acts, a doctrine frequently 
advanced and illustrated in this work. He exemplifies 
the theory by the narrative of Dhaneswara, a Brahman 
of low occupation, who goes to Mahishmati, in the 
month Kartik, to sell skins, and his business leading 
daily to the banks of the Narmada, he is thrown into 
the company of numerous Vaishiavas—hears them 
constantly recite the name of Vishfhu—sees them 
bathing and offering worship—and joins them, more 
out of curiosity than devotion, in their rites. Upon 
his death, and condemnation to Tartarus, it is found 
that the punishments of hell have no effect upon him, 
and upon inquiry into the cause, Yama Jearns his ac- 
cidental observance of the month of Kartik: he is 
accordingly dismissed from the lower regions, and 
becomes one of the inferior divinities called Yakshas. 
Krishna and Satyabhamd then go to perform the 
evening Sandhya, and Stita and the Rishis resume 
their dialogue in chapter one hundred and sixty. 
Stita now explains how the Kartika-vrata is to be 
observed by sick persons, or those who dwell in 
mountains and forests, which is illustrated by a legend 
of the metamorphosis of portions of Vishin, Siva, 
and Brahma, to trees, or severally to the Aswattha 
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(Ficus religiosa), Vata (F. Indica), and Paldéa (Butea 
frondosa), by the curse of Parvati. Another legend 
of Daridra, or Poverty, left by Uddalaka, a Muni, to 
whom she had been espoused under an Aswattha tree, 
explains why that tree is to be touched only on a 
Sunday, for on every other day Poverty or Misfortune 
abides in it: on Sunday it is the residence of Lakshmi. 
This concludes the Kartika Maéhatmya with chapter 
one hundred and sixty-one. 

The next subject is the history of Radha, the 
favourite mistress of Krishna, who is said to be Maha- 
lakshmi, born as the daughter of the Rajaé Vrisha- 
bhanu and Srikirttid4; she was born on the eighth of 
the moon’s increase in the month Bhadra, and the 
work therefore describes the Bhadrashtam{ vrata, or 
the ceremonies to be observed on Radha’s birth-day, 
with the prayers and worship to be addressed to her 
and to Krishna, including the catalogue of her hundred 
and eight appellations: similar injunctions are then 
given for the observance of Krishna's birth-day on 
the eighth day of the dark half of the same month, 
and the three circumstances by which it is modified, 
as the simple Ashtami, Rohiii, and Jayanti, or the 
concurrence of the asterism Rohini with the eighth 
lunation and the moon’s entering the constellation ad 
midnight, are described. The holiness of the forest 
of Vrindavan, the favourite haunt of Krishna and 
Radha, is the next topic, and we have then the one 
hundred and eight names of Annapima, a form of 
Lakshmi. Stta then communicates to the Rishis the 
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the sanctity of another month of bathing, fasting, and 
worshipping Vishnu, proper to be observed in Vai- 
sdkha, illustrating it by Vaishnava tales, showing how 
various persons were purified from their sins by the 
efficacy of acts performed in Vaisékh. The Vaisdkha 
Mahatmya ends with the one hundred and seventy- 
second chapter. The next chapter contains the Anu- 
krama or index, and the one hundred and seventy~- 
fourth or last chapter consists of a panegyric upon 
the Uttara Kharida of the Padma Purana. 

The Kriyé Yoga Séra is always considered as a 
sort of supplement to the Padma Purdna, or as a 
portion of the Uttara Khanda of that Purana. It is 
divided into twenty-five chapters, and contains about 
4000 stanzas. It commences with Suta’s visit to Nai- 
mishiranya, where Saunaka, on behalf of the Rishis, 
asks him to inform them how, in an age so degenerate 
as the Kali, religious merit may be attained, mankind 
being now incapable of those arduous acts of devotion 
which were commonly practised in more auspicious 
ages. Suita replies by reciting a dialogue between 
Vyasa and Juimini, in which Vydsa, to satisfy the 
similar inquiries of his disciple, repeated to him the 
Kriyé Yoga Sara Purina, or Purdna explanatory of 
practical devotion, in opposition to the Dhyana Yoga, 
or devotion of contemplation. 

Practical devotion is, according to this authority, 
the adoration of Vishnu. It was exercised before the 
creation by Brahmdé, upon Vishiu’s destroying the 
demons Madhu and Kaitabha, and the notice of this 
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circumstance is accompanied by a brief description 
of the origin of the world, and the birth and destruc- 
tion of the two demons. 

The first act of devotion enjoined is bathing in the 
Ganges, or celebrating the virtues of the sacred stream, 
especially at three places— Haridwara, Praydga, and 
Gangasdgara. The holiness of the river is chiefly ex- 
plained by insipid and extravagant legends, of Swarga, 
Vaikunitha, and even final liberation, being the re- 
ward of different persons, several of whom were most 
abandoned sinners, who were sprinkled, on their deaths, 
with Ganges water—who were drowned in the river 
—or whose bones were cast into it. These stories 
extend from the third to the end of the eighth section. 

A series of precepts and illustrations occupies the 
next five chapters on the worship of Vishnu in each 
month of the year, describing how it is to be per- 
formed, and what recompense rewards it. The next 
chapters explain the merits of the simple repetition 
of the words Hari, Rama, Krishia, and other names 
of Vishiiu; the efficacy of Bhakti, or faith in Vishnu; 
the holiness of Purushottama Kshetra, and Jagan- 
natha; the virtue of liberality, and excellence of 
various kinds of gifts, with the reward that awaits dona- 
tions to Vaishhavas and to Vishnu; the reverence due 
to Brahmans; the sanctity of the Ekadaéi, or eleventh 
lunation. In the story of Kofiratha and his queen 
Suprajna, who faithfully observed the Ekadasi, a de- 
scription of hell, and the punishments inflicted on the 
damned, is given. The virtues of the Tulasi and 
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Dhatri plants, and merit of planting, and cherishing 
them, and wearing rosaries and necklaces made of their 
wood, are the theme of the twenty-third chapter. The 
next chapter details the duties of hospitality, and the 
work closes with an account of the decline of virtue 
in the different ages, and the depravity of mankind in 
the Kali Yuga. That period has, however, its advan- 
tages, for the recompense of years of devotion in the 
preceding ages is realized by a single repitition of the 
name of Hari*. 

There can be little doubt that the two last portions 
of the Padma Purata have not much in common, 
beyond their sectarial tendency, with those hy which 
they are preceded, and it may be questioned if there 
is any very close connexion eyen between the four 
first Khandas, and whether they can be regarded as 
constituting one continuous work: at any rate it is 
clear, that neither individually nor collectively do they 
correspond with the description of a Purana, or em- 
body a representation that can be regarded as ancient 
or authentic of Hindu tradition and mythology. They 
are all evidently the compositions of a particular sect, 
and for a particular purpose — authorities compiled 
by the Vaishtiavas for the promulgation of the wor- 
ship of Vishnu. 

The Srishti Khanda, or first portion of the work, 
is the most free from a sectarial character, and con- 


* [Wollheim’s analysis of the Kriyayogasdra in ‘“Jahresbericht 
der deutschen morgenl. Ges, fir 1846”, p. 153-59.] 
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forms best to that of a Purana. The earlier and later 
chapters, indeed, treating of the creation, regal genea- 
logies, and legends which appear to be ancient, mostly 
employ language used in several of the Puranas, the 
original property in which it is difficult to assign to 
any one of them, and perhaps of right belongs to none, 
having been borrowed from some common source. In 
the case of the Padma Purdata, however, it is strongly 
to be suspected that the compiler had before him 
especially the Vayu, Vishiu, and Bhigavata Puranas, 

A very considerable portion of the Stishti Khanda 
is, however, as far as can be ascertained, original, al- 
though it be not Pauranik, for it constitutes the Paush- 
kara Mahatmyam, or the golden legend of the lake 
of Pushkara or Pokhar in Ajmir*, where alone Brahma 
is worshipped; and it is a peculiarity of this part of 
the work, that its sectarianism is the worship of Brahma 
rather than of Vishiiu. There are some curious legends, 
as has been observed, of apparent struggles for su- 
premacy between the followers of Brahmé and Siva, in 
which, though the latter triumphs, yet it is at the ex- 
pense of some humiliation. 

The advocacy of the adoration of Brahma, growing 
out of the legendary sanctity of a place dedicated to 
that divinity, is a probable clue to the history of the 
composition, and gives reason to suppose that this 
part of the Padma Purda owes its origin to the tem- 
ples at Pokhar, legends intended to enhance the merit 





* [Lassen, Ind. Alt, I, 113.] 
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of acts of devotion at that shrine having been blended 
not very congruously with others taken from different 
sources, and embellished according to the taste of the 
compilers: when this is likely to have been accom- 
plished, is a matter of some uncertainty. Pokhar is 
still a place of pilgrimage, and a shrine of Brahma, but 
it was probably not much resorted to during the Mo- 
hammedan supremacy in the vicinity of Ajmir, and 
the worship of Brahma has not been popular for some 
centuries at least. On the other hand, if narratives, 
legends, and genealogies have been borrowed literally 
from other Puranas, including the Vishnu, as appears 
probable, we cannot go very far back for its com- 
position. 

There are also various descriptions and allusions, 
from which a comparatively modern origin may be in- 
ferred. Rama is said to have recognised Siva as the 
guardian of the bridge between Lanki and the pen- 
insula, giving him the name of Rameswara, and the 
temple at that place, which still exists, must therefore 
have been built when the legend was written. Amongst 
the wives or favourites of Vishnu Radha is named, 
and her deification there is reason to believe modern. 
The Brahmans who live to the south of the Vindhya 
mountains are declared unfit to be invited to a Srad- 
dha, or obsequial feast, an exclusion implying a dif- 
ference of faith or practice, which is not to be traced 
in older authorities, and which was probably levelled 
especially at the Saiva and Vaishnava sects of the pen- 
insula. The followers of Siva, who are characterized 
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by carrying a skull, are possibly not of high antiquity; 
and the specification of the Jain heterodoxy, with the 
description of a class of their priests carrying a bunch 
of peacocks’ feathers, are indications of no remote date. 
We have also frequent mention of Mlechchhas, or bar- 
barians, and Savitri pronounces, in the seventeenth 
chapter, an imprecation upon Lakshm{, the goddess 
of propriety, that she shall take up her abode with 
them— this looks like an allusion to the presence and 
predominant authority of the Mohammedans when the 
passage was written, and there seems reason to believe 
that this portion of the Purdnia was compiled at some 
period hetween the establishment of the Mohammedan 
kingdom of Delhi in the thirteenth and the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century. 

The Bhimi Khanda bears even less of the character 
of a Purtiia than the preceding, containing very few 
of those details which belong to the ancient mytho- 
logical system, and being still more extensively made 
up of sectarial legends, Its sectarianism is Vaishnava, 
and is more decided than that of the Stishti Khanda, 
Is is less controversial and exclusive, however, and 
Siva is more civilly treated, and admitted to share 
with Vishiu the adoration of mankind. 

Brahma is scarcely noticed at all, and then only to 
he identified with Vishnu. 

The character of the stories which constitute the 
greater portion of this work, and the additions made 
to those narratives which are borrowed from older 
compositions, sufficiently evidence the absence of an- 
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tiquity. We have also repeated the specification of 
Jain doctrines, and may therefore infer that these en- 
joyed some degree of popularity at the time when they 
were thus assailed. The locality of the Bhiimi Khanda 
is different from that of the Stishti, and instead of 
Pushkara, the places to which the greatest sanctity is 
attributed are situated along the Narmada, and in cen- 
tral and western India. Amongst these Mahikdla is 
specified, which may possibly be the shrine of Siva, 
at. Ujjayini, that was demolished by Sultan Altmish, in 
1231. A shrine of Durgi, under the name of Kéma- 
khya, which lies in Asam *, is also mentioned, and it 
may be doubted if that or several of the other Tirthas 
specified were in possession of celebrity at any re- 
mote era. The date of the Bhtimi Khanda then pro- 
bably differs little from that of the preceding portion: 
it does not seem, however, to be necessarily connected 
with it, but to have been the work of different hands 
in a different part of India, and under circumstances 
somewhat dissimilar. It may be doubted also if it is 
the Bhimi Khanda alluded to in the first chapter of 
the Srishti, for although it does contain a description 
of the earth and of sundry Tirthas, yet, as will have 
been seen by the abstract of its contents, they occupy 
but a small part of that of which, according to the spe- 
cification referred to, they ought to have constituted 
the substance. 

The opening of the Swarga Khanda with the precise 
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story of the drama of Sakuntalé, shows that it is pos- 
terior to the play. The travels of Bharata appear also 
to be borrowed from other and probably still later ori- 
ginals, and their boundary, Vaikuntha, the heaven of 
Vishnu, placed above all the other Lokas, is a later 
and sectarial addition to the genuine Pauranik system. 
The narratives that follow do belong to the old legen- 
dary stock, but the long conversation between Min- 
dhatti and Nérada, which forms the connecting thread 
of the latter half of the Swarga Khanda, is an original 
embellishment. The Vaishtava observances, the wor- 
ship of the Sélagrdma stone, the use of frontal marks, 
the holiness of the eleventh lunation, are not only sec- 
tarial, but, as far as has yet been ascertained, are mo- 
dern, having been adopted by some of the Vaishnava 
sects, which sprung up after the appearance of Rama- 
nuja in the middle of the twelfth century. We have 
no reason therefore to assign to this part of the Padma 
Purana a higher antiquity than to the former, and it 
seems to be connected with the Bhimi Khaida in or- 
der and in subject. It corresponds also well enough 
with the brief description given of it in the first chap- 
ter of the Stishti Khanda. 

The Patala Khanda is little else than a history of 
Rama, and of his house, the details of which are, to 
a great extent, taken from the Raghu Vansa, and, as 
already observed, in the very same words. The Pu- 
raéna is therefore more modern than the poem. The 
plan of the adventures of the horse turned loose for 
Rama’s ASwamedha, which constitute a large portion 
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of the Patdla Khanda, appears to be original, as are 
most of the stories, although some of them are only 
embellished versions of legends to be met with else- 
where. Some of the places noticed afford a limit to 
the antiquity of the work. Kamakhya, as has been 
stated, is probably no very ancient shrine, and cer- 
tainly Jagannath has no pretensions to high antiquity. 
We have also the Sélagrima, the sectarial marks, and 
the Tulasi plant, made the subjects of repeated pan- 
egyric, and the use of these is characteristic of modern 
Vaishnava sects. The Bhagavata Purina is also named 
and distinctly particularized, and the Patéla Khanda 
of the Pédma is therefore more modern than the Bha- 
gavata. Except the ancestors of Rama, there are no 
genealogies in this Khanda, and its congruity with 
the description in the Sishti Khatda is therefore 
rather questionable. 

The Kharidas of the Padma Purana, thus far, are 
Vaishnava works. The first Khazida, it is true, almost 
drops that character in the importance attached to 
Pushkara and the worship of Brahma, but the three 
next are obviously written to assert the supremacy of 
Vishiu. There is a tolerable conformity amongst the 
three in the tone in which this is enforced, and they 
also agree in the choice of Rama rather than of 
Krishna for the form of Vishnu that is selected as the 
subject of their panegyric. It seems likely, therefore, 
that they are nearly cotemporary productions, and 
that they originated with the followers of Ramdnuja, 
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or Madhwacharya, Vaishnava teachers, in the South 
of India, in the twelfth century. 

The moderation that pervades the injunctions of the 
preceding portions is no longer observed by the Ut- 
tara Khanda, and the worship of any divinity, except 
Vishiiu, and of Siva especially, is positively prohibited. 
It possesses equally little of the character of a Purana, 
and is a violent sectarial work made up for the most 
part of legends, invented to inculcate the exclusive 
worship of Vishnu, the use of distinguishing Vaishnava 
marks, and the sanctity of particular seasons when 
Vishnu should especially be propitiated. The latter sub- 
jects in the legends, or Mahatmyas, of the months M4- 
gha and Kartik constitute the bulk of the compilation. 

The main purport and evident locality of this sec- 
tion sufficiently illustrate the probable period of its 
composition within certain limits, and show that it was 
written when a struggle took place between the Saivas 
and Vaishnavas of the Peninsula for superiority. One 
legend, indeed, relates to a king of Dravida, who, 
listening to the doctrines of heretics (Saivas), de- 
stroyed the temples of Vishiu, and threw his images 
into the sea. The time at which these contests took 
place appears to have been about the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries (Mackenzie Collection, Introduction, 
LXIL.) 

Amongst the practices especially enjoined is the 
Tapta Mudré, stamping the names of Vishfu on the 
skin with a hot iron, a practice not warranted by an- 
cient texts, and introduced into the Dakhii appa- 
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rently some eight or nine centuries ago. (As. Res. 
XVI, 12.) 

The principal places at which worship is addressed 
to Vishnu include Srirangam and Venkatadri, or’ Tri- 
peti. The traditions of the latter acknowledge that. 
it was a Saiva shrine in the time of Ramdnuja, who 
recovered it for the Vaishhavas, and, consequently, 
the Uttara Khanda is posterior to that event and to 
the twelfth century. 

The scenes of many of the legends illustrating the 
merit of worshipping Vishiu are laid in the Sonth, 
and amongst them we have Haripur on the Tunga- 
bhadré. In the translated index this is called Hari- 
harapur, and whichever reading be correct, it appears 
probable, from its situation on the Tungabhadra, that 
the capital of Vijayanagara is intended, the city of 
Bukka and Harihara Riyas, which was founded in the 
beginning of the fourteenth century“. 

These, as well as the general character of the work 
and its dwelling upon the sanctity of the Sélagrama 
stone, Tulasi plant, and other particulars, afford proof 
sufficiently credible, that it is not entitled to be con- 
sidered as the composition of a remote period. The fif- 
teenth century will not, in all probability, be very far 
from the highest antiquity to which it can lay claim. 

The Kriya Yoga Sara seems to have been suggested 
by the chapters of the Uttara Khanda, which treat of 
practical devotion according to Vaishnava tenets. In 





* (Lassen, Ind. Alt. IV, 164 ff.] 
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that case, it is posterior to it, and there is nothing in 
it inconsistent with a more modern date. Its tone is 
more moderate, however, and from its dilating more 
especially upon the holiness of the Ganges, and of 
Jagannétha Kshetra, and not alluding to other holy 
places, it differs in the locality of its origin from the 
other Khandas, and is most probably the work of a 
Brahman of Orissa, or Bengal. The work does not ap- 
pear to be known in the South of India. 


From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I (1832), p. 81—86. 


Ill. AGNI PURANA. 


TuE Agni Purdia, or more correctly, in a derivative 
form, the Agneya Purdiia, is one of the eighteen prin- 
cipal Purdnas. Although, in common with the other 
compositions so termed, it is attributed to Vyasa, it 
is narrated as usual by his disciple Stita, and was re- 
ceived by him from the Muni Vagishtha, to whom it 
was communicated by Agni, whence its denomination. 

According to the assertion of its own text the 
Agneya Purana contains fourteen thousand stanzas; 
the Bhagavata and other authorities give it 15000 or 
16,000. The copy to which this account refers has 
about the former number. 

The text is divided into a number of small sections, 
according to the subject, but without any enumeration : 
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the number of them in the present instance amounted 
to 3832. Colonel Wilford speaks of a supplement, and 
of a chapter, apparently the same, which he calls the 
63rd, or last. The supplement, however, from which 
he derives his account of the modern princes of India 
up to the Mohammedan invasion, is no part of the 
work to which the name of Agneya Purana is applied. 
It is clearly a distinct and subsequent composition. 

The Agneya Purdaiia is interesting from the variety 
of the subjects of which it treats, and in which it de- 
viates very materially from the definition given by its 
own reputed author of the contents of a Purasia. These 
Agni declares to be five: primitive creation; sub- 
sequent creations; the genealogies of demigods and 
kings; the reigns of the Manus, and the histories of 
royal dynasties*, These, however, occur but imper- 
fectly in the body of this work, and the far greater por- 
tion of its contents is of a widely different character, 

After the usual opening the Agneya Purdna de- 
scribes the ten Avatdras, and in the relation of those 
of Ramachandra and Krishha follows avowediy the 
Raméyana and Mahabharata, being consequently pos- 
terior to those works. 

The ensuing chapters relate to the worship of Kiish- 
ha, as Narayana or Vishhu, this Purana being of 
the Vaishnava class: at the same time it leans very 
favourably to the worship of Siva, as the Linga, and 
is full of Téntrika ceremonies in honor of that form 





* [See above p. 1.J 
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of the deity. It was compiled therefore probably an- 
terior to any wide separation between the Saiva and 
Vaishnava sects, and it was undoubtedly prior to that 
modification of the Vaishiava faith, which pays such 
infinite veneration to Krishia as Gopdla, or Govinda, 
or Bala Gopala, the cowherd or the infant god; no al- 
lusion to whose worship has been found, nor has the 
name of his favourite mistress Radha once been en- 
countered. 

The ritual, including the ceremonies of the Homa, 
or burnt offering; the Mantras, or mystical formule; 
the Manidalas, or mystical diagrams; the Pavitra, or 
purificatory thread; the erection and consecration of 
temples, images, tanks, gardens, flags, jars, &e, ex- 
tends through a number of chapters; it is in its gene- 
ral purport Vaishnava, but the Linga and several of 
the Tantrika forms of Durga are also especially reve- 
renced; Mantras are abundantly introduced, as are the 
acts and gesticulations with which they are muttered 
or recited. The style in which they are narrated is 
however abrupt and obscure, and the ceremonial so 
confusedly and indistinctly laid down, that the whole 
has the appearance of a string of garbled extracts 
rather than of a systematic detail. There is a general 
correspondence between these chapters with those of 
the Sarada Tilaka and Mantra Mahddadhi, but it does 
not appear that they are identically the same. 

This chapter is followed by the Bhuvana Kosha (the 
description of the universe,) which corresponds gen- 
erally with the same in other Purdias, but is much 
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less explicit than in some of them. This chapter com~ 
prises the Tirthas, or places of pilgrimage, of which 
however it enumerates very few, and those but briefly. 
It is worthy of notice that the Narmada and Sri Saila 
are especially noticed, whilst the northern mountains 
are not mentioned, and also that Benares is called Avi- 
mukta “ in its religious character; whence it may be 
inferred, that the chief shrine was that of Siva, as 
Avimukteswara, not Visweswara, the form that has 
been most popular for some centuries at least. The 
site of Benares was the same as at present, or between 
the Varana and the Asi rivulets. 

The Mahaitmyas, or legends of the few Tirthas no- 
ticed, are very brief, except that of Gaya, which is so 
very minute, that it may be suspected to be an inter- 
polation, as it is not in keeping with the rest, nor with 
the manner in which all such subjects are usually dis- 
posed of in a Puranic miscellany. Such interpolations 
or rather appendages are not at all uncommon, al- 
though the legends are more frequently attached to 
some of the other Puranas, as the Brahmanda and 
Skanda. We have, however, a case in point with the 
Agni Puratia; there being current in the South of India 
a work called the Kaveri Méhdtmyam of the Agni Pu- 
rana, which is never fouud in the copies of the Pu- 
rana itself, and which indeed is very nearly as exten- 
sive as the whole work of which it is called a section **. 


* [Weber, Ind. Stud. 1, 73. Dasakaméra charitam, c. 4 init.] 
** (Mackenzie Collection I, 67.] 
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The Tirthas are followed by the description of the 
Indian continent, and other portions of the world; 
also the distances and dimensions of the regions be- 
low and above it. The whole of this chapter has not 
been compared with other works, but in some pas- 
sages, particularly the description of the sun’s car, 
it is word for word the same with the text of the Vish- 
nu Purdéia: being in other respects, however, much 
less full and satisfactory than that work. 

The description of the sun and planets leads to the 
astronomical or astrological section, and that to magi- 
cal rites and formule; from these the work proceeds 
rather apruptly to the periods of the Manwantaras, 
and then to the civil institutes of the Hindu caste, as 
birth, investiture, marriage, death, &c. the duties of 
the religious orders, and the contemplation of thedeity, 
conformably to the tenets of the Vedanta: a long string 
of Vratas or religious obligations, both special and oc- 
casional, follows. ‘The next subject discussed is that 
of gifts as religious duties, and this branch of the work 
finally closes with the description of corporeal auster- 
ities of a meritorious and pious complexion. 

The next portion of the Agneya Purana treats at 
considerable length, and with many interesting partic- 
ulars, of the duties of princes, beginning with the cere- 
monies of their coronation, and comprehending their 
civil and military obligations; it forms what consti- 
tuted the Niti of Hindu writers, (Polity or the art of 
government,) and is of a character with which Hindu 
ideas have long ceased to be familiar. Some of the 
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details correspond accurately enough with those that 
occur in a passage of the Dasa Kuméra*, and both are 
probably indebted to a common source, possibly the 
work ascribed to Chanakya, cited by the author of 
the Daga Kumara. As the system is wholly unmixed 
with foreign notions, and is purely Hindu, it can only 
relate to a state of things anterior to the Mohamme- 
dan invasion; it is not a necessary consequence, it is 
true, that the Agneya Purana should bear a similar 
date, but it is an argument rather in favour of such a 
belief, and contributes with other grounds to autho- 
rize such a conclusion, if not for the whole work, for 
a very extensive portion. 

The like genuine Hindu character belongs to the 
sections that follow on the shape of weapons and on 
archery, the phraseology and practice of which are no 
longer known. These sections of the Agneya Purana 
are indeed particularly valuable, as they preserve al- 
most, if not quite, singly, the memory of former regal 
and martial usages. 

The chapters on the subject of judicature and law 
are so far curious, that they are literally the same as 
the text of the Mitékshara, ascribed to the Muni Yaj- 
navalkya. The antiquity of that text is, in the estima- 
tion of the Hindus, extravagantly remote; but with- 
out reference to their belief, it is certainly not very 
modern, as passages have been found on inscriptions 
in every part of India, dated in the tenth and eleventh 





* [ed. Wilson, p. 16.] 
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centuries. To have been so widely diffused, and to 
have then attained a general character as an author- 
ity, a considerable time must have elapsed, and the 
work inust date therefore long prior to those inscrip- 
tions; at the same time; this throws little light on the 
period at which the Purana was compiled, the author 
of which might in any day transcribe the code of Ya- 
jnavalkya, although it is possible, that so undisguised 
a transfer may have preceded the time at which the 
legislative code was in general and extended circu- 
lation. 

The chapters on Jaw are followed by a rather miscel- 
Janeous series regarding the perusal of the Vedas, the 
averting of threatened ill fortune, burnt-offerings, and 
the worship of various deities. We have then a short 
but curious chapter on the branches of the Vedas; 
and speaking of the Puranas, the following remark- 
able passage occurs: “six persons received the Pu- 
ranias from Vydsa, and were his pupils; their names 
are Suita, Lomaharsha, Sumati, Maitreya, Sangapéyana, 
and Savarni.” These, therefore, are probably the real 
authors of most, if not of all the Puranas. It is said 
also, that Sdusapdyana and others compiled a Sanhita, 
or epitome of all the Purdnas*. 

The next chapter on gifts to be made, when the Pu- 
ranas are read, contains the list of the Puranas and 
the enumeration of the stanzas they contain. In this 
respect many differences occur from similar enumera- 





* [ef. Vishnu Pur. p. 283.) 
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tions in other Puranas, and the Siva Purdna is alto- 
gether omitted. With regard to the narrators and the 
chief subjects at least, in some cases, this detail va- 
ries from the text of the works as now found; these 
variations will be best noticed when we come to the 
respective Puranas to which they relate, 

The list of the Puranas is followed by the genea- 
logical chapters detailing the families of the Sun and 
Moon, but more particularly the latter, and especially 
the houses of Yadu and Puru to the time of Ktishia 
and the Pandavas. These chapters agree generally 
with the dynasties usually detailed, but the lists are 
for the greater part very dry and abrupt, whilst few 
of the ordinary legends are preserved, and those so 
concisely as to be very obscure. There are some de- 
tails relating to Krishna of a rather remarkable char- 
acter. The time at which these chapters close leaves 
us no inference regarding the age of the compilation. 

The next subject is medicine, taken avowedly from 
the instruction given by Dhanwantari to Susruta, or 
from the medical work attributed to the latter; the 
extracts are, however, very injudiciously made, with 
an utter disregard of nethod; and with a perverse se- 
lection of every thing least important: it also alludes 
to the classification of medicaments as hot and cold, 
and although it does not attach the same importance 
to the systein as is given to it in Mohammedan medi- 
cine, yet its introduction at all is rather in favour of 
its being derived from such a source, for it is not cer- 
tain that the ancient writers Charaka and Suéruta laid 
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any greater stress upon these particular properties, 
than they are entitled to, without reference to a theo- 
retical system. The part of the Purana likewise in- 
cludes much mystic medicine or curing by charms. 

Another set of chapters on mystic rites and form- 
ule follows, and on the worship of different forms 
of Siva and Devi. The whole so incompatible with a 
Vaishnava work that it is difficult not to suppose them 
additions by other and perhaps later hands. 

Poetry and rhetoric form the next subjects, and con- 
form to the systems usually received: the authority 
of Pingala is specified, The work concludes with a 
grammar, omitting the verbs: the system is that of 
Panini and Katyayana: the commentator on Panini is 
cited by name. The compilation is therefore posterior 
to the existence of the great body of Hindu poetical 
compositions, and to the consummation of the gram- 
matical construction of the Sanskrit language. 

From this general sketch of the Agneya Purata 
it is evident that it is a compilation from various 
works; that consequently it has no claim in itself to 
any great antiquity, although from the absence of any 
exotic materials it might be pronounced earlier, with 
perhaps a few exceptions, than the Mohammedan in- 
yasion. From the absence also of a controversial or 
sectarial spirit it is probably anterior to the struggles 
that took place in the 8th and 9th centuries of our era, 
between the followers of Siva and Vishiu. As a mere 
compilation, however, its date is of little importance, 
except as furnishing a testimony to that of the ma- 
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terials of which it is composed. Many of these may 
pretend no doubt to considerable antiquity, particu- 
larly the legendary accounts of the Avatiras, the sec- 
tion on regal polity and judicature, and the genalogi- 
cal chapters: how far the rest may be ancient, is per- 
haps questionable, for there can be little doubt that 
the Purana as it now exists, differing from its own 
definition of Purata, and comprehending such incon- 
gruous admixtures, is not the entire work as it at first 
stood. It is not unlikely that many chapters were ar- 
bitrarily supplied about 8 or 9 centuries ago, and a 
few perhaps even later; to fill up the chasms which 
time and accident had made in the original Agneya 
Purana, 


From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p. 217- 33, 


IV. BRANMA VAIVARTTA PURANA. 


Tue Brahma Vawvartta Purdia is perhaps the most 
decidedly sectarian work of the whole collection, and 
has no other object than to recommend faith in Kfish- 
ha and Radhd: subservient to this purpose, it re- 
cords a great variety of legends, of which no traces 
can be found in any of the other Puranas, and it deals 
but sparingly in those which are common to all. It is 
of little value as a collateral authority, therefore, and 
most of the stories it contains are too insipid and ab- 
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surd to deserve investigation. It contains, however, 
a few remarkable passages that bear an ancient char- 
acter, and it throws more light than any similar work 
upon the worship of the female principle or Prakriti, 
as well as of Kfishna and Radha. 

The Brahina Vaivartta is supposed to be communi- 
cated by Sauti, the son of Suta, the original narrator 
of the Puranas, to Saunaka, a sage, at an assembly of 
similar characters, at the forest of Naimisha, whom he 
happens to visit, and who ask him to relate the work. 
This commencement opens several of the Puranas, and 
more especially the Mahatmyas or chapters descrip- 
tive of the virtues of some place or person, said to 
be taken from some Purdia. In this case the Rishis 
state, as the motive of their inquiry, their dread of the 
evil tendency of the present age, and their desire for 
emancipation; and their hope to be secured in the one, 
and defended trom the other, by being imbued with 
Bhakti, or faith in Hari, through the medium of the 
Purana, which they style the essence of the Puranas, 
the source of faith, felicity, and final liberation, and 
the dissipator of the errors of the Puranas, and the 
Upapuranas, and even of the Vedas! 

Sauti acquired his knowledge of this work from 
Vyisa, by whom it was arranged in its present form, 
to the extent of eighteen thousand Slokas. Vydsa re- 
ceived the Sutra, the thread or outline of it, from Na- 
rada, who had learnt it from Nérdyana Rishi, the son 
of Dharma, to whom it had been communicated by his 
father. Dharma had been made acquainted with it by 
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Brahma, who had been taught it by Ktishia himself, 
in his peculiar and deathless sphere, the cclestial Go- 
loka: —a paradise, it may be observed, of which no 
trace occurs in any other Purdia. The Brahma Vai- 
vartta is sosnamed, because it records the manifesta- 
tions of the Supreme Being in worldly forms, by the 
interposition of Ktishiia, who is himself the Supreme 
Spirit, the Parabrahma or Paramdtma, from whom Pra- 
kiiti, Brahma, Vishnu, Siva, and the rest proceeded. 

The Brahma Vaivartta Purana is divided into four 
books or Khandas, the Brahma Khanda, the Prakriti 
Kharida, the Ganega Khanida, and the Krishiia Janma 
Khatda, treating separately of the nature and acts of 
the supreme; of the female personification of matter; 
of the birth and adventures of Ganesga; and of the birth 
and actions of Krista. We shall notice the principal 
subjets of each division. 

The Brahma Khanda begins with the creation of 
the universe, as taking place after an interval of uni- 
versal destruction. The world is described as waste 
and void, but the Supreme Krishna, the sole existent 
and eternal Being, is supposed to be present, in the 
centre of a luminous sphere of immeasurable extent, 
and inconceivable splendor, From him the three quali- 
ties, crude matter, individuality, and the elements pro- 
ceed; also Narayana or the four-armed Vishnu, in his 
ordinary garb and decorations, and Sankara, smeared 
with ashes, and armed with a trident. Narayana or 
Vishnu comes from the right, and Siva from the left 
side of the primeval Krishna, and Brahma springs from 
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his navel: all the gods and goddesses in like manner 
proceed from his person, and each upon his or her 
birth utters a short prayer or hymn in honour of him: 
the following are the salutations of the three principal 
persons of the Hindu pantheon. 


Nérdyana’s address to Krishna. 


“T pay reverence to the cause of causes, to him who 
is at once the act and the object, the superior boon, 
the giver and meriter, and source of blessings; who is 
religious austerity, and its everlasting fruit, and him- 
self the eternal ascetic; who is beautiful, black as a 
new cloud; delighted in his own spirit; who is void of 
desire, who assumes forms at will, who annihilates the 
five desires, and who is the cause of desire; who is 
all things, the lord of all things, and the unsurpassed 
form, which is the seed of all things, who is embodied 
in the Vedas, who is the seed of them, the fruit of the 
Vedas, and its bestower; who is learned in the Vedas, 
the ritual they enjoin, and the best of all who are con- 
versant with their doctrines.” 


, 
Stva’s address. 


“I adore him, the invincible, the giver, the lord and 
cause of victory, the best of the bestowers of victory, 
and victory itself; who is the lord and cause of all 
things, lord of the lord of all things, and cause of the 
cause of all things; who is present in all, who upholds 
all, who destroys all, generates all, who is the cause 
of the preservation of all, who is all things; who is 
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the fruit, the giver of the fruit, its seed, and its sup- 
port; who is identical with light, the irradiator of all, 
and supreme of al] those who shine with divine ra- 
diance.” 


Brahmd's address. 


“J adore Kiishna, who is free from the three qua- 
lities, the one imperishable Govinda, who is invisible 
and void of form, who is visible and assumed the 
shape of a cowherd, who seeins a youth in years, who 
is of mild deportment, the beloved of the Gopts, of 
lovely aspect, black as a new cloud, and beautiful as 
a myriad of Kandarpas. Inhabiting the place of the 
Rasa in his sojourn in the groves of Viindavan, the 
lord of the mystic dance, and its performer, and the 
delighter in the graces of its evolutions. 

The other divinities continue in the same strain, 
and the tendency of the hymns furnishes a key to the 
whole work, the object of which is to identify the cow- 
herd of Viinddvan with the supreme cause of the 
world, or to claim for Kfishna a rank which the fol- 
lowers of Vishiiu and Siva demand, exclusively, fur the 
object. of their respective adoration: with much more 
reason, it must be confessed; for the actions of Kiish- 
ha are even still more preposterously incompatible 
with a divine character than those of his competitors 
for pre-eminence. 

After the several deities are produced from various 
parts of Krishna’s person, he retires into the Rasa- 
mandala, a chamber or stage for the performance of 
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a kind of dance, to which the followers of this divin- 
ity attach much importance, although it seems to be 
no more than a kind of dramatic representation of 
Ktishna’s dancing and sporting with the Gopis. There 
Radha, his favourite mistress, proceeds from his heart; 
from the pores of her skin spring three hundred mill- 
ions of Gopis, or nymphs of Vrinddvan, and an equal 
number of Gopas, the swains of the preceding, origi- 
nate from the pores of K¥ishnia’s skin; the herds they 
are to attend owe their existence to the same inex- 
haustible source. "The Rasa and Radha, and the ori- 
gin of the kine, and their keepers, male or female, are 
amongst the chief characteristic peculiarities of the 
Brahma Vaivartta Purdha. 

After Ktishia’s thus evolving the different orders 
of subordinate deities, the work proceeds to describe 
the devotion of Siva towards his creator, and takes 
this opportunity of expatiating upon the different de- 
grees of Bhakti, or faith, and the various kinds of 
Mukti, or salvation. : 

The work of creation is then resumed by Brahma, 
who begets by his wife Savitri a various and odd 
progeny, as the science of logic, the modes of music, 
days, years, and ages, religious rites, diseases, time, 
and death. He has also an independent offspring of 
his own, or Viswakarmé, from his navel; the sage Sé- 
nanda, and his three brothers, from his heart; the 
eleven Rudras from his forehead, and sundry sages 
from his ears, mouth, &c. 

The legends that follow relating to the daughters of 
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Dharma, and their marriages with various patriarchs, 
from whom terrestrial objects proceeded, are told in 
the usual strain. In describing the origin of the mixed 
classes of mankind, this work contains a peculiar le- 
gend, which makes a certain number of them the is- 
sue of the divine architect Viswakarmaé by Ghritachi, 
a nymph of heaven. The chapter often occurs as a 
separate treatise under the title of Jati Nirfaya, and 
is considered as an authority of some weight with re- 
spect to the descent of the mixed tribes*, although 
of a purely legendary character. 

The succeeding sections contain some legends of 
little importance, until the 16th, which is occupied 
with a short, but curious list of medical writers and 
writings. The tirst work on medical science entitled 
the Ayur Veda was, like the other Vedas, the work 
of Brahma, but he gave it to Stirya, the san, who, like 
the Phoebus of the Greeks, is the fountain of medi- 
cal knowledge amongst the Hindus. He had sixteen 
scholars, to each of whom a Sanhité or compendium 
is ascribed: none of the works attributed to them are 
now to be procured. 

The chapters that next follow relate a legendary story 
of the wife of a Gandharva named Malavati, the efti- 
eacy of various Mantras, the story of Narada, the sage, 
and rules for the performance of daily purificatory 
and religious rites. ‘The 28th and 29th chapters, the 
last of the book, are occupied with the description of 





* [See the text in Aufrecht’s Catal. Codd. Mss. Sanscrit. J, 21.] 
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Krishna, of his peculiar heaven or Goloka, of the holy 
Rishi Narayana, and of his residence. The style and 
purport of the whole are peculiar to this Purdtia, and 
similar to the address of the deities cited above. Go- 
loka is said to be situated 500 millions of Yojanas 
above the Lokas of Siva and Vishnu. It is a sphere 
of light, tenanted by Gopas, Gopis, and cows: the only 
human persons admissible to its delights are pure Vaish- 
navas, the faithful votaries of Krishna. It appears, 
however, that the author of this Puréa, who in all 
probability is the inventor of Goloka, had no very 
precise notions of his own work, as he calls it in one 
place square, and in another round; and whilst he is 
content in one passage to give it the moderate diam- 
eter of 80 millions of Yojanas, he extends its cireum- 
ference in another to a thousand millions. 

The next section of this Purdia is also of a pecu- 
liar character. It relates to Prakriti, the passive agent 
in creation, personified matter, or the goddess nature. 
The Puranas in general follow in regard to their cos- 
mogony the Sankhya school of philosophy, in which 
Praksiti is thus described: Praktitt or Mula Prakriti 
is the root or plastic origin of all, termed Pradhana, 
the chief one, the universal material cause. It is eter- 
nal matter, undiscrete, undistinguishable as destitute 
of parts, inferrible from its effects, being productive, 
but no production*. 

According to the same system, the soul is termed 


[Sankhya Kar. 3. Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 153. Vishtiu Pur. p. 10.J 
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Purusha or Puman, which means man or male; but 
the Sdnkhya doctrine is twofold, one atheistical, the 
other theistical. The former defines the soul to be 
neither produced nor productive, not operating upon 
matter, but independent and co-existent; the latter 
identifies soul with Iswara, or God, who is infinite 
and eternal, and who rules over the world: and it is 
to this latter system that the Puranas appertain, only 
in this ISwara they recognise the peculiar object. of 
their devotion, whichever of the Hindu triad that may 
be, or even, as in the work before us, superadding a 
fourth in Ktishiia, who is every where else regarded 
but as a manifestation of Vishnu, and in a remarkable 
passage of the Mahabharata” is said to be no more 
than an Avatar of a hair plucked from the head of 
that divinity. 

In the true spirit of mythology, which is fully as 
much poetical as religious, the figure of prosopopeia 
is carried by the Hindus to its utmost verge; and we 
need not wonder therefore to find spirit and matter 
converted by the Paurénik bards into male and female 
personificatious, with the attributes adapted to either 
sex, or derived from the original source of either 
representation. Prakriti is consequently held to be not 
only the productive ayent in the creation of the world, 
but she is regarded as Maya, the goddess of delusion, 
the suggester of that mistaken estimate of human exis- 
tence, which is referable to the gross perceptions of 
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our elementary construction. With this character the 
Paurdniks have combined another, and confounding 
the instrament with the action, matter with the im- 
pulse by which it was animated, they have chosen to 
consider Praktiti also as the embodied manifestation 
of the divine will, as the act of creation, or the inherent 
power of creating, co-existing with the supreme. This 
seems to be the ruling idea in the Brahma Vaivartta, 
in which the meaning of the word Prakyiti, and the 
origin of this agent in creation, are thus explained:— 

“The prefix Pra means pre-eminent, Kriti means 
eveating; that goddess who was pre-eminent in crea- 
tion is termed Prakriti: again, Pra means best, or is 
equivalent to the term Sattwa, the quality of purity, 
Kii implies middling, the quality of passion, and Ti 
means worse or that of ignorance. She who is invested 
with all power is identifiable with the three properties, 
and is the principal in creation, and is therefore termed 
Prakriti. Pra also signifies first or foremost, and Kriti 
creation; she who was the beginning of creation, is 
called Prakriti.” 

“The supreme spirit in the act of creation became 
by Yoga twofold, the right side was male, the left was 
Praktiti. She is of one form with Brahma. She is 
Maya, eternal and imperishable. Such as the spirit, 
such is the inherent energy (the Sakti), as the faculty 
of burning is inherent in fire.” * 


“ [The original is quoted by Aufrecht, in his Catal. Bodl. 
p. 22, & and 23, a.] 
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The idea of personifying the divine agency, being 
once conceived, was extended by an obvious analogy 
to similar cases, and the persons of the Hindu triad 
being equally susceptible of active energies, their en- 
ergies were embodied as their respective Prakritis, 
Saktis, or goddesses. From them the like accompani- 
ment was conferred upon the whole pantheon, and 
finally upon man; women being regarded as portions 
of the primeval Prakriti. The whole being evidently 
a clumsy attempt to graft the distinction of the sexes 
as prevailing in earth, hell, and heaven, upon a meta- 
physical theory of the origin of the universe. 

The primeval Prakriti, according to our authority, 
which now becomes wholly mythological, resolved 
herself, by command of Krishna, into tive primitive 
portions. These were Durgé, the Sakti of Mahadeva; 
Lakshmi, the Sakti of Vishiu; Saraswat, the goddess 
of language; Savitri, the mother of the Vedas, and 
Radha, the favourite of Krishna. 

In the same manner as the primary creator of the 
world multiplies his appearances, and without losing 
any of his individual substance, occupies by various 
emanations from it different frames, so the radical 
Prakriti exists in different shapes, and in various pro- 
portions, distinguished as Angas, portions, Kalas, di- 
visions, and Kalangas and Ansangas, or subdivisions, 
or portions of portions. Thus Ganga, Tulasi, Manasa, 
Shashthf, and Kali, are Anégartipas, or forms having 
a portion of the original Prakriti; Swaha, Swadha, 
Dakshing, Swasti, a host of virtues and vices, excel- 
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lences and defects, and all the wives of the inferior 
deities are Kaldripas, forms constituted of a minor 
division of Prakriti; whilst all the female race are ani- 
mated by her minuter portions, or subdivisions, and 
they are virtuous or vicious, according as the quality 
of goodness, passion, or ignorance, derived from their 
great original, predominates in the portion of which 
they are respectively constituted. Women who go 
astray, therefore, have by this system a better ex- 
cuse than the stars. 

The compiler of this Purdna is very little scrupu- 
Jous as to the consistency of his narrative, and assigns 
to the principal goddesses other origins than that which 
he gives in the beginning of the Brahma Khana, or in 
the first chapter of this section. Thus Saraswati, who 
came out from the mouth of Ktishia in the former, 
and in the latter is said to be one of the five sub- 
divisions of Prakriti, is now described as proceeding 
from the tongue of Radha; and Lakshmi, who in one 
place is also a portion of Prakriti, and in another is- 
sues from the mind of Krishna, is described in this 
part of the work as one of two goddesses, into which 
the first Saraswati was divided; the two being Sara- 
swati proper, and Kamala or Lakshmi. These inco- 
herencies are quite characteristic of this Purdna, which 
from first to last is full of contradictory repetitions, 
as if the writer was determined to make a large book 
out of a few ideas, the precise nature of which he for- 
got as fast as he committed them to paper. 

After this account of the origin of the principal 
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female forms, the third chapter contains a more par- 
ticular description of the sphere of Krishia or Golaka. 
It then repeats an account of the creation of the world, 
through the agency of Brahma; and the following 
chapters of the section are devoted to legendary sto- 
ries of the principal Praktitis, or Saraswati, Ganga, 
Tulasi, Savitri, Lakshmi, Swahi, Swadha, Dakshina, 
Shashthi, Mangala, Chandi*, Manasa, Surabhi, Ra- 
dhika and Durgaé. In the course of these narratives 
various others are introduced, illustrative of the char- 
acters of gods, saints, heroes, and heroines, all tend- 
ing to show the fervour with which they worshipped 
Krishia. Accounts of Goloka, a description of hell, 
and an explanation of the chronological system of the 
Puranas, are interwoven; besides other subjects of a 
peculiar and legendary nature, conveying little infor- 
mation or amusement. 

The third section of the Brahma Vaivartta Purana 
is the Ganesa Khanda, giving an account of the birth 
and actions of that deity, in a series of legends, which 
are not of frequent occurrence, and are in a great de- 
gree, if not altogether, peculiar to the work. 

Parvati after her marriage with Siva, being without 
a child, and being desirous to obtain one, is desired 
by her husband to perform the Punyaka Vrata. This 
is the worship of Vishnu, to be begun on the thir- 
teenth day of the bright fortnight of Magha, and con- 





* [or M. and Ch. together as Mangalachaidika, see Aufrecht’s 
Catal. p, 24, b.) 
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tinued for a year, on every day of which flowers, 
fruits, cakes, vessels, gems, gold, &c. are to be pre- 
sented, and a thousand Brahmazas fed, and the per- 
former of the rite is to observe most carefully a life 
of outward and inward purity, and to fix his mind on 
Hari or Vishnu. Parvati having with the aid of Sa- 
natkumara, as directing priest, accomplished the cer- 
emony on the banks of the Ganges, returns after some 
interval, in which she sees Krishna, first as a body of 
light, and afterwards as an old Brdhmana, come to her 
dwelling. The reward of her religious zeal being de- 
layed, she is plunged in grief, when a viewless voice 
tells her to go to her apartment where she will find a 
son, who is the Jord of Goloka, or Krishna, that deity 
having assumed the semblance of her son, in recom- 
pence of her devotions. 

In compliment to this occasion, all the gods came 
to congratulate Siva and Parvati, and were severally 
admitted to see the infant: amidst the splendid cohort 
was Sani, the planet Saturn, who, although anxious 
to pay his homage to the child, kept his eyes sted- 
fastly fixed on the ground. Parvati asking him the 
cause of this, he told her, that being immersed in 
meditation upon Vishnu, he had disregarded the ca- 
resses of his wife, and in resentment of his neglect 
she had denounced upon him the curse that whom- 
ever he gazed upon he should destroy: to obviate the 
evil consequences of this imprecation he avoided look- 
ing any one in the face. Parvati having heard his story 
paid no regard to it, but considering, that what must 
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be, must be, gave him permission to look at her son. 
Sani calling Dharma to witness his having leave, took 
a peep at Ganesa, on which the child’s head was 
severed from the body, and flew away to the heaven 
of K#ishia, where it reunited with the substance of 
him, of whom it was part. Durga, taking the headless 
trunk in her arms, cast herself weeping on the ground, 
and the gods thought it decent to imitate her example, 
all except Vishnu, who mounted Garuda, and flew off 
to the river Pushpabhadra, where finding an elephant 
asleep he took off his head, and flying back with it, 
clapped it on the body of Ganesa; hence the body of 
that deity is crowned with its present uncouth capital. 
On the restoration of Ganega to life, valuable gifts 
were made to the gods and brahmanas by the parents, 
and by Parvati’s father, the personified Himdlaya. The 
unfortunate Sani was again anathematised, and in con- 
sequence of the curse of Parvati has limped ever since. 

These legends and others of minor importance, with 
the various prayers and addresses of the deities, oc- 
cupy the first 13 chapters, The next five give an ac- 
count of the birth of Karttikeya. In the 19th and 21st 
chapters the reason why Ganesa’s head was lopped off 
is given. Siva offended with Aditya, the sun, slew him, 
and although he restored him to life, incurred the wrath 
of the sage Kasyapa, who doomed his (Siva’s) son to 
lose his head. The elephant was Indra’s elephant, and 
was decapitated because Indra threw over his neck the 
garland of flowers, which the sage Durvasas gave him, 
and the disrespect of which, with the consequent de- 
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gradation of Indra, is noticed in various Purdfas, al- 
though in all other respects with different results. In- 
dra was no loser of an elephant by his decapitation, 
as Vishiu, moved by the prayers of his mate, gave 
him another head in place of that which he took away. 
The humiliation of Indra, and his recovery of Lakshmi 
or glory, are the subjects of the next five chapters, 
and the remaining half of this section is occupied with 
the story of Ganesga’s losing one of his tusks. It was 
broken off by Paragurdéma, and the occurrence there- 
fore involves his history, and that of his ancestor 
Bhrigu, the possession of the all-bestowing cow by 
Jamadagni, the attempt to carry her off by the king 
Kartaviryérjuna; the conflict that ensued, and the 
death of the sage; Parasurdma’s avenging his father’s 
loss, by slaying Kartaviryarjuna; his combats with the 
kings, who came to the aid of that prince; and the de- 
struction of the military race. 

After this last exploit, Parasurama, who was a 
favourite disciple of Siva, went to Kailiga to visit his 
master; on arriving at the inner apartments, his en- 
trance was opposed by Gariesa, as his father was a- 
sleep. Parasurama nevertheless urged his way, and 
after a long and absurd dialogue, in which devotion to 
Krishna is most abruptly and diffusely introduced, the 
parties came to blows. Ganega had at first the advan- 
tage, seizing Parasurama in his trunk, and giving him 
a twirl that left him sick and senseless; on recovering, 
Rama threw his axe at Ganega, who recognizing it as 
his father’s weapon (Siva having given it to Paragu- 
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rama) received it with all humility upon one of his 
tusks, which it immediately severed, and hence Ga- 
nesa has but one tusk, and is known by the names 
Ekadanta and Ekadanshtra, (the single-tusked). Par- 
vati was highly incensed with Paragurama, and was 
about to curse him, when Krishna, of whom he was 
the worshipper, appeared as a boy and appeased her 
indignation. This part of the work ends with a re- 
capitulation of the names of Ganesga, his quarrel with 
Tulasi, in consequence of an imprecation from whom 
it was that be lost one of his tusks; Parasurama’s ado- 
ration of him, and retiring to lead an ascetic life. 

The last section, the Krishna Janma Khanda, is 
very voluminous, containing 132 chapters. It gives 
an account of Krishna’s birth and adventures, as nar- 
rated by Narayana to Narada. 

The narrative is introduced by a panegyric of the 
individual, who is a real Vaishnava, or thoroughly de- 
voted to Krishiia: and who consequently becomes en- 
dowed with all knowledge and virtue, acquires super- 
human faculties on earth, is elevated to the region of 
Kitishna after death, and liberates himself, and seven 
generations above and below him, from the penalty 
of regeneration. All crimes avoid him, or are con- 
sumed in his purity, like moths in a lamp; and any 
one meeting him on the road is thereby cleansed of 
the sins he may have contracted for seven preced- 
ing lives; no course of religious practices or devout 
penances is necessary to the attainment of such mi- 
raculous excellence, and the love of Hari or Krishna 
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is the only condition required. He who has received 
the initiatory mantra, who repeats the name of that 
divinity constantly, who transfers to him every worldly 
desire and possession, whose thoughts ever dwell upon 
him in prosperity or distress, and the hair of whose 
body stands erect with rapture on his simply hearing 
any of the appellations of Kiishna articulated, has 
fulfilled every obligation, and merits the designation 
of a Vaishnava. 

According to this Purana, and this only, the origi- 
nal cause of Kiishna’s incarnation was his love of 
Radha, The Radha of the Goloka had been compelled 
to assume a mortal body by the imprecation of a Gopa 
of that region, Kridama, the minister of his master’s 
pleasures, and the object of Radha’s anger. Him she 
condemned in a fit of jealous indignation to become 
the Asura Sankhachuda, and he in retaliation sentenced 
her to become a nymph of Vitindavana. To console 
her in this condition Krishia also came down to this 
world, as her lover; at the same time, however, grant- 
ing the prayers of Brahma and the gods, who solicited 
lis appearance to relieve the earth from the burthen 
of the iniquities under which she laboured, the legiti- 
mate purpose of every descent or Avatara. In order 
to provide Kiishiia and Radha with suitable associates, 
all the gods and goddesses also assumed their respec- 
tive characters as Gopas and Gopis, or members of 
the family of Yadu, and the heroes of the Mahabha- 
rata. Vasudeva, the father of Krishna, was an incar- 
nation of Kasyapa, and Devaki, his mother, of Aditi, 
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Nanda was an incarnation of one of the Vasus, and 
Yasoda of his spouse Dharé. Durgé was incarnate as 
the daughter of the bear Jimbavan. Jambavatf, one 
of Kfishia’s brides, and Lakshmf, multiplied herself 
into the sixteen thousand princesses, whom Krishna 
enumerated amongst his wives. 

The story of Vasudeva and Devaki, and the birth 
of Krishia are narrated in the usual manner, which 
gives occasion to directions for the celebration of the 
Jaumashthami, or festival in commemoration of the 
birth-day of Krishtia on the 8th lunation of the month 
Srévah, and the Purda authorises its observance 
agreeably to the practice of the Siktas, which allows 
it to be independent of the moon’s entering into the 
asterism Rohini, although should the position of the 
moon and the lunation occur together, the festival is 
the more holy, and is termed Jayant{ or triumphant. 
The festival is on no account to commence on that 
day, in which a part of the 7th lunation may occur. 
The variety of doctrine and observance on this head 
is explained in the Asiatic Researches (vol. xvi, page 
92, note). To omit the observance altogether is a crime 
not to be expiated, and is equal in atrocity to the mur- 
der of a hundred brahmans. 

The infant exploits of Krishiia are next related, and 
require no particular comment. Garga, the Muni, points 
out Radha, the daughter of Viishabhanu, as an eligible 
bride forthe youth, and acquaints Nanda, Krishnha’sfos- 
ter-father, of the secret of her divinity, in which he 
thus expounds her name. 
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“The letter R preserves persons from sin, the vowel 
A obviates regencration, Dh shortens the period of 
mortal existence, and the second long vowel sunders 
all worldly bonds.” The marriage was accordingly cel- 
ebrated with great rejoicing, and the distribution of 
viands in large quantities, and the donation of immense 
treasures. The incompatibility of such profusion with 
the condition of Nanda, the cowherd, is of no consid- 
eration to the author of this work, although it has 
saved the author of the Bhagavata, the original of the 
greater part of the story, from any such gross extra- 
vagancies. 

The hero of the festivities steals the curds in the 
next chapter, for which he is tied to a tree, and gets 
a whipping from his foster-mother Yasgodaé. After she 
leaves hun, the tree falls, and from it emerges Nala- 
kuvera, the son of Kuvera, condemned to this meta- 
morphosis for indecent behaviour in the presence of 
Devala' Muni. 

A long chapter is next occupied with the praises of 
Radha by Krishia and Brahma, which inculcate her 
supremacy over all other divinities, male or female, 
and her being inseparable from and one with Krishna. 
The sports of the juvenile god are then related, and 
his destruction of the demons Vaka, Keéi, and Pra- 
lamba; the construction of palaces at Gokula, for all 
its inhabitants, by Viswakarmd, the divine architect, 
of whose architectural exploits the village of Gokula 
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now offers no vestiges. This part of the work com- 
prises the history of Viishabhanu, and his wife Kali- 
vati, the parents of Radha, and who were rewarded 
by her birth for the virtues of their former existence, 
as Suchandra, a king of the family of Manu, and Ka- 
livati, a will-born daughter of the Pitris or progen- 
itors of mankind. This story includes a dissertation 
upon the virtues of women. 

Several chapters follow, partly describing the ac- 
tions of Kfishia, and partly expatiating upon his ex- 
cellencies and those of Radha. 

A legend of Sdhasika, the son of the son of Bali, fol- 
lows, who was turned into an ass by the curse of Dur- 
visas for having disturbed the meditation of that sage, 
in the prosecution of his amours with Tilottama, a 
nymph of heaven. On the penitence of the couple, 
Durvasas announced to them, that the ass should be 
destroyed by the discus of Ktishnha, in consequence of 
which the spirit of Sahasika should receive final eman- 
cipation, and that Tilottama should be born the daugh- 
ter of Bandsura, in which capacity she should become 
the bride of Aniruddha, the grandson of Krishna. 

The marriage of Durvdsas with Kadali, the daugh- 
ter of Aurva Muni, is the next legend; in this the vio- 
lent temper of his wife excites the sage’s wrath, and 
he reduces her to ashes. Repenting subsequently of 
his anger, and soothed by the appearance of Brahma, 
he changes the remains of his wife into a plautain 
tree. The same sage is the subject of another legeud of 
great celebrity amongst the Vaishnavas, as illustrating 
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Kfishtia’s superiority over Siva. Durvasas, a votary 
of that deity, being offended with Ambarisha, a de- 
vout worshipper of Vishiiu, attempted to destroy him, 
but was repelled, and narrowly escaped destruction 
himself by the Chakra or discus of Vishtiu, which 
came to the assistance of the king. The merits of fast- 
ing on the eleventh day of the fortnight are the sub- 
jeet of the next chapter, and they are followed by an 
explanation of the eight names of Durgé, which again 
is relieved by a story of Ktishia, carrying away and 
hiding the clothes of the nymphs of Gokula, whilst 
they were bathing in the Jamna. He gives up his 
booty upon being prayed to by Radha, in the usual 
strain, culogising his divine supremacy, and identifi- 
cation with all things known or unknown. Several le- 
gends of minor importance follow, to the 32nd chap- 
ter; when that, and the two following, are occupied 
with the advances made by Mohinf, a heavenly nymph, 
to Brahma, and his insensibility, in resentment of which 
she curses him, that he shall not receive any adoration 
from mankind; the effects of which malediction are 
said to be evinced in the neglect which Brahma ex- 
perienced from the professors of the Hindu faith. 

The attention of the work is next directed, through 
a series of chapters, to the legends of the Saiva faith, 
or Brahmé’s discomfiture by Siva, the asceticism of 
the latter, his marriage with Sati, the daughter of 
Daksha, her burning herself, and Siva’s second mar- 
riage with Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya. Stories 
of Vrishaspati, Indra, Vabni, Durvasas, and Dhanwan- 
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tari then follow. All these legends are supposed to be 
narrated by Kitishna to Radha for her entertainment; 
and their general purport is to shew, that the person- 
ages to whom they refer are immeasurably inferior to 
Ktishia and his votaries. 

Some cases are then recorded of the humiliation of 
the leading personages of the Hindu Pantheon, in con- 
sequence of their incurring the displeasure of Ktishiia 
or some of his followers. Vishiu, whilst boasting him- 
self the god of all, was swallowed by Kyishia in the 
form of a Bhairava, all but his head, and was restored 
to his form on recovering his senses; Brahma, whilst 
making a similar vaunt, was surprised to behold mul- 
titudes of Brahmas and Brahmardas, or creations dis- 
tinct from himself and his works; and Siva was con- 
demned to pay the penalty of his pride by bis mar- 
riage with Sati, and distraction for her loss, which were 
the delusions of Krishna. 

The 62nd chapter contains a summary account of 
Ramachandra, and the next ten proceed with an ac- 
count of the transactious that immediately preceded 
Kiishna’s departure trom Vrindavan for Mathura, 
whither he was attracted, with his supposed father 
Nanda, by a special invitation from Kansa, his uncle, 
with a view to his destruction, at a sacrifice offered to 
Siva. The result of this visit is the death of Kansa, as 
described in other Puranas; but there is no detail of 
the previous wrestling, which occurs in the Bhagavata™. 


(X, 44, 85 J 
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On taking final leave of his foster father Nanda, Krishna 
favours him with a code of regulations, for his moral 
and religious conduct: he is not to look at a single star, 
nor the setting sun or moon; not to keep company with 
the wicked, nor to injure or insult Bréhmanas, cows, 
and Vaishnavas; not to delay payment of the due fees 
to the priest who officiates at a ceremony; not to eat 
flesh or fish; not to vilify Siva, Durga, or Ganapati; 
and on no account to omit every possible demonstra- 
tion of his love for Hari. These injunctions extend to 
a great length, and are all of as little importance as 
the above. There are some curiousdenunciations, how- 
ever, against acts which are lawful in the institutes 
of Manu; and no distinction is here made between a 
Brahman who follows the profession of arms, and one 
who marries a woman of the Stidra caste. There is 
also a singular leaning shown to the Saiva faith, and 
the man who forins a single Siva-linga of clay is said 
to reside in heaven for 100 Kalpas. The following 
scale is given of Krishna's affections: “Of all tribes 
the Bréhmana is most esteemed by me, Lakshmi is 
still more beloved than a Brahman, Radha is dearer 
to me than Lakshmi, a faithful worshipper is dearer 
than Radha, and Sankara is the best beloved of all.” 
The instructions to Nanda comprise also a dissertation 
upon dreams, upon knowledge of the divine nature, 
and on the duties of the different castes and orders of 
the Hindus, on the duties of women, and the expia- 
tion of offences. This division of the work extends 
from the 75th to the 85th chapter. 
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A legend of the hirth of Viindé, the daughter of 
Kedara, next follows: from her, Viinddvana, or as 
usually termed Bindrdban, derives its appellation, she 
being identified with Radha in her birth at that place. 
This chapter is followed by several others of a very 
miscellaneous character, in which Brahma, Siva, and 
the Munis eulogise Krishia’s power. The next sec- 
tions are occupied with the mission of Uddhava from 
Krishna to Gokula, to bear intelligence of the latter 
to his parents and his mistresses; and we have then 
a short detail of the usual Paurdénik chronology: Ud- 
dhava returns to Kfishiia, and we have then a nar- 
rative of Kiishia’s being invested with the thread of 
his tribe; he then prosecutes his studies under Sandf- 
pani Muni, and at their close relinquishes the garb of 
a cowherd for the robes of a king, presenting to his 
Guru four Jacs of diamonds, an equal number of other 
sorts of gems, five lacs of pearls, a necklace worn by 
Durga, dresses worth all the treasures of the world, 
and ten crores of Suvarnas, or certain measures of 
gold:—puerile exagverations, which, although not un- 
known to the other Puranas, are most lavishly multi- 
plied in the work under review. 

Although assuming a royal character, this work de- 
scribes Ktishia as resigning the supremacy to Ugra- 
sena, and directing Dwaraka to be built for him by 
the divine architect Vigswasena—a wide departure from 
the account every where else given of the circum- 
stances, under which Dwaraké became the capital of 
Krishha, He having been driven from Mathura by Ja- 
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rasandha, the father-in-law of Kansa, whom Krishia 
had deposed and slain, Ktishiia and his tribe, on their 
expulsion from Mathura, fled tu the west coast of the 
peninsula, and there founded a new city. No notice 
whatever is taken of these revolutions in this work, 
although they are told at some length in the Maha- 
bharata, Vishnu Purdta, and Bhagavata*. In a sub- 
sequent chapter, indeed, this Purdna refers to the same 
events, although it does not particularise them, and 
Rukmi the brother of Rukmini reproaches Ktishha with 
having fled to Dwaraka through fear of Jarasandha. 
Kiishia’s marriage with Rukmini is next narrated, 
Lut he does not carry her off, as in other authorities, 
Her brother opposes his entrance into the city, but is 
defeated by Baladeva, and then Krishnia enters, and 
is duly married to the princess in her father’s pre- 
sence. Every where else he ruus away with her be- 
fore the marriage, and Baladeva checks the pursuit. 
In the next chapters a conversation between Kadha 
and Yasoda expounds the purport of eleven names of 
Krishia, and these are sueceeded by an account of 
the birth of Rukmiii’s sou Pradyumna, his being car- 
vied off by a demon, and his recovery, the birth of 
other sons of Kiishia, and marriage of the sage Dur- 
vasas to a daughter of Ugrasena. Krishia’s share in 
the war of the Mahabharata is very briefly dispatched, 
except a long hymn to him by Sigupila, whom he 
slew. The intrigue of Aviruddha, Krishna’s grandson, 


(Mahabb. H, ¢. 13 ff. Vishnu Pur. V. 23, Bhag. Pur. I, 10.] 
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with Usha, the daughter of Vana, is narrated at some 
length in the usual style, and the unsnecessful contest 
waged by that prince against Krishna is protracted by 
the episodical insertion of a variety of stale legends to 
a disproportionate extent; these stories are related al- 
ternately by Auiruddha and Vana, as they stand pre- 
pared to engage in single combat for the purpose of 
proclaiming the respective might of Kvishna and Siva, 
Vana being devoted to the worship of the latter di- 
vinity. Siva however, after vainly attempting to dis- 
suade him from the conflict, is obliged to witness his 
yotary’s defeat, with that of Skanda and Bhadrakali, 
who had gone to his succour; and Vina becoming sen- 
sible of Krishia’s supremacy consents to his dangh- 
ter’s union with Aniruddha. 

The next chapters relate to the origin of the Bin- 
dusdra Tirtha from the tears of Krishna; the reason 
why it is sinful to look at the moon on the 4th day 
of Bhidra, and Satrajit’s obtaining that gem, whose 
presence in a country insures its fertility. The adora~ 
tion of Ganesga by RdAdhd, in the presence of the as- 
sembled deities, is the subject of the 122nd and 123rd 
chapters, and as acknowledged in the text, is one 
rarely treated of in other Purdnas. Ganesa, not to be 
outdone, eulogises Radha in his turn, and is followed 
by Brahma and Ananta. The worship of Gariesa by 
Radha marked the termination of the curse, which had 
sentenced her to a mortal existence; and she was then 
restored to her celestial nature, in which Durga is 
made to declare that there is no difference between 
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Radha and herself, and whoever speaks in a depre- 
ciating manner of either, is equally punished in hell. 

Ktishiia, having also offered worship to Ganega, re- 
turns to Dwaraka, and resumes his lessons to Nanda 
and his family; he also prophesies the depravity of 
the world in the sneceeding or Kali age, in which men 
will abstain from venerating Sdlagram stones and Tu- 
lasi plants, and attach themselves assiduously to the 
service of Mlechhas, barbarians and outcastes, who 
it is said also shall become the rulers of the coun- 
try:— expressions indicative of the prevalence of the 
Mohammedan authority, when the Purdia was com- 
piled. 

Radha after this returns to Goloka, with all the Go- 
pas and Gopis of divine origin, Krishna creating others 
to supply their place at Vrindavan, The circumstances 
of K¥isluia’s death, hy a wound from a hunter, the de- 
struction of his tribe, and the submersion of Dwaraké 
by the sea, are next alluded to in so brief and obscure 
a manner, that without a previous knowledge of what 
is intended the notice would be quite unintelligible; 
and these events are lost sight of amidst the much 
nore detailed addresses of the gods and goddesses, 
the ocean, the rivers, and particularly the Ganges, in 
which the sufferings of the earth, in consequence of 
Krishna’s departure, are most. pathetically lamented. 
After Ktishna’s death the form that proceeded from 
his person went to the Sweta Dwipa, where it became 
two: one-half was Narayana, the lord of Vaikuntha; 
the other was Krishna, the deity of Goloka, the su- 
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preme indescribable source of all, who ascended to his 
original seat, and was reunited to Radha. 

The Purana properly closes here, at the end of the 
128th chapter; but Narada, who has been its auditor, 
now hears from the narrator Narayana that he, Narada, 
was in his former life a Gandharva, the husband of 
50 wives, one of whom is reborn, as well as himself, 
and by the boon of Siva is to be once more his bride. 
Narada submits rather reluctantly, and shortly after 
his marriage with the daughter of Stinjaya, who is 
declared to be one with May4, runs away from his 
wife to perform penance, through which he is united 
with Hari. 

A supplementary chapter, the 130th, follows, in 
which Stita, the ordinary narrator or recapitulator of 
the Puranas, relates two legends, explaining the birth 
of Fire from Brahma, and of gold from Fire. Chapter 
131 is a short index to the Purdfias. The last chapter, 
132, enumerates the different Paranas and Upapura- 
nas, the five works called Panchardtra, and the five 
Sanhitas or compendia of the Vaishnava faith, It is 
also remarkable for its definition of the Mahabharata, 
and the Rimdyana, the former of which it terms an 
Itihisa, or history, and the latter a Kavya, or poem: 
the work terminates with a eulogium on itself; the at- 
tentively hearing of one quarter of a verse of which 
is equal in merit to the gift of the heaven of Kiishna. 

The preceding sketch of the contents and character 
of this work will probably have furnished sufficient 
evidence of its modern origin. It is clearly subsequent 
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to the great body of Hindu literature, not only by 
the enumeration just noticed, but by reference to the 
several philosophical systems, the Tarka, Vaiseshika, 
Sdnkhya, Patanjala, Mimansé#, and Vedanta, which oc- 
curs in a preceding passage. Its being the latest of 
the Puranas is also apparent from its own avowal of 
its being intended to clear up the discrepancies ob- 
servable in those works, and by the frequent. asser- 
tion, that the legends it gives, particularly those re- 
specting Ganegsa, are not to be met with in the other 
Puratas. That it was compiled subsequent to the Mo- 
hammedan invasion, is very probable from the allu- 
sions it contains to the supremacy of Mlechha rulers; 
and the particular branch of the Hindu system which 
it advocates renders it likely to have emanated from 
a sect, which there is reason to imagine originated 
about four centuries ago with Vallabhacharya and the 
Gosdins of Gokula. 


From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. I, p.431—42, 


V, VISHNU PURANA. 

Tue Vishiw Purdia, as may be inferred from its ap-" 
pellation, is eminently Vaishnava, and considers Vishnu 
one with the Supreme Being, Parama Brahma, and 
Paramatima. 

It is supposed to be related by Pardsara, the grand- 
son of Vasishtha, to his disciple Maitreya, and dis- 
penses with the usual machinery of Sita and the 
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Rishis; it is said in the first chapter, indeed, in the 
form of a prophetic enunciation by Vasishtha, that 
Pardsara is the author of the Sanhita and the Puranas. 

In other chapters, however, it is again asserted that 
Dwaipayaua Vyasa is the author of all the Puranas, 
and to reconcile these two statements recourse is had 
to a statement in the 3rd chapter of the 3rd section. 
It is said, that there is a Vydsa or Veda Vyasa in 
every Dwapara Yuga of the Vaivaswata Manwantara; 
of this Manwantara we are now in the 28th Kali: ac- 
cordingly, 28 Dwiipara Yugas have elapsed, and 28 
Veda Vyasas have existed; the Jast is Ktishia Dwai- 
payana, or the person usually designated as Vyasa. 
Parasara was the 26th Vydsa, and this Puraiia is con- 
sequently the work of a preceding Mahayuga, or ag- 
gregate of four ages. The Agni Purdna states Para- 
sara to be the author of the Vishiu Purana. In the 
classification adopted by itself, (book 3rd, chapter 6,) 
it is placed the third, after the Brahma and Padma. 

This Purana is divided into six Angas, books or sec- 
tions, each being sub-divided into a varying number 
of Adhyayas or chapters: it does uot follow the order 
prescribed by the usual definition of a Purana, but 
deviates less widely than most of these compositions: 
according to the Agni Purdna it contains 25,000 slukas. 
A commentary on this Purana exists, but of no great 
value, except as explanatory of some of the philo- 
sophical passages”. 


’ [More fully described in the Preface to the Vishnu Por., p. uxxiv.] 
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The first book opens with the dialogue between Mai- 
treya and Pardgara, as already noticed. Pardsara states 
himself to be the son of Sakti, the son of Vasishtha. 
Buchanan, from the Bhdgavata, makes him the son of 
Upamanyu and grandson of Sakti, but the Mahabha- 
rata* confirms the authority of the Purdtia. “The son 
of Sakti (Pardsara) next arrived there with his disci- 
ples.” The passage of the Bhagavata on which Bucha- 
nan’s statement rests, has not been found; the Bengali 
manuscripts generally read Saktri instead of Sakti. 

Buchanan has also noticed the incompatibility of 
Pardsara’s genealogy with his being, as it is stated, 
cotemporary with Santanu king of Hastinapur, that 
prince being the 44th in descent from Atri, who is 
cotemporary with Vasishtha, who again is but three 
generations anterior to Parasara; he supposes, there- 
fore, that many generations in the line of Vasishtha 
must have been omitted. It is not necessary, however, 
to attempt to reconcile these incongruities, for the co- 
etancous existence of Atri and Vasishtha is less chrono- 
logical than mythological, or, perhaps, as they are both 
enumerated amongst the stars of the great bear, as- 
tronomical; it extends throughout the Manwantara; 
their immediate successors, who hold a sacred char- 
acter, enjoy a like longevity, and are similarly cotem- 
porary at any period with their ancestry and posterity; 
if we consider them as mere mortals, we must suppose 
that Parasara preceded the great war by three genera- 


[I, 6697 fF.) 
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tions, Krishiia Dwaipayana, his son, being the father 
of Dhritarashtra, Pandu and Vidura by the widow of 
Vichitravirya. Vyasa was however cotemporary with 
his grandson and their descendants, agreeably to the 
above system of saintly immortality. Mr. Bentley places 
Pardgara about 575 B.C. (Hind astronomy), Bucha- 
nan about 1300 B. C. (Genealogies of the Hindtis), and 
Wilford 1391 (A. R. 1X. 87). 

The first chapters of the first book of the Vishtu 
Purana contain an account of the creation, ascribing 
it to the association of Vishtiu with Pradhana and Pu- 
rusha, matter and spirit, or the female and male, or 
passive and active energies. During the intervals of 
creation, Vishnu exists independant of all connexion 
or attributes, and is beyond the comprehension of hu- 
man faculties. When disposed to create the universe, 
the elements, properties , and senses generated by the 
two sensible combinations of the deity are collected 
into an egg floating on the water, in which Vishrin 
again, as Brahma, is concealed, and from which he is- 
sues to separate, and arrange the constituent portions 
of the world: the system is therefore perfectly con- 
formable to that anciently entertained as explained in 
the opening of Manu, substituting Vishnu for Brahma. 

The third chapter contains the usual divisions of 
time, from the twinkling of an eye to the period of a 
Kalpa; the fourth, an account of the Varaha Avatira, 
whence the Vardha Kalpa, or actual great period, de- 
rives its appellation. In the 5th chapter we have the 
series of creations effected by Vishiu, amounting to 
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nine, followed by a more detailed account of the order 
in which the several classes of beings sprang into ex- 
istence, extending through the 6th and 7th chapters. 
The seventh chapter brings us to the creation of 
the chief characters of the SwAyambhuva Manwantara, 
the account of whose family is in part at least obvi- 
ously an allegory. SwAyambhuva, the son of the self: 
existent, is married to Satartipa, (the hundred or 
amany-formed, the great mother;) their children are 
two sons, Priyavrata (the lover of devotion), and Ut- 
tinapada (where we are at fault), and two daughters, 
Prastiti (child-bearing) and Akiiti®, a name not ad- 
mitting an obvious allegorical etymology. It may be 
observed, that the Bhagavata adds a third daughter, 
Devalniti (invocation of the gods), married to Kar- 
dama (soil or sin); Aktiti was married to Ruchi (ight), 
a Prajépati, but not included in the usual enumeration 
of those sons of Brahma, unless he be the same with 
Marichi; their offspring were Yajna (sacrifice), and 
Dakshind (donation), who, though brother and sister, 
were married and begot the twelve divinities called 
Yamas, a class whose character and office are not 
known. Prasuti was married to the Prajapati Daksha 
(ability or power); they had twenty-four daughters, 
all emblematical, Sraddha, (faith,) Lakshini, (prosper- 
ity,) Dhriti, (fortitude,) Tushti, (content,) Pushti, (sa- 


* However another reading often occurs, usually considered, 
it is true, an error of the copyist, but possibly the right reading; 
Ahiti, invocation of the gods, prayer, or sacrifice. 
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tiety,) Medha, (apprehension,) Kriyi, (action,) &e.: 
thirteen were married to Dharma, (equity;) of the other 
eleven nine were married to the nine Rishis, Swaha 
(oblation) was wedded to fire, and the collective Pi- 
tis or progenitors had Sraddha, the funeral sacrifice, 
for their spouse: their posterity are all of the same 
significant character, as their appellations satisfactorily 
indicate. The Purdnas, in general, follow this account 
of the first race of created beings with some modifica- 
tions and additions: the Bhagavata, as we shall here- 
after see, has supplied the most copious accessions, 
and has introduced into the series a degree of per- 
plexity and inconsistency that are quite foreign to the 
simplicity of the Vishnu Purana, in which we may 
therefore conceive the primitive notion is most faith- 
fully represented. 

The churning of the ocean for the recovery of Sri 
and Amfita or ambrosia, lost to the gods in conse- 
quence of the anger of Durvasas with Indra, is nar- 
rated in the ninth chapter, but more concisely than 
usual. The posterity of the Rishis by the daughters 
of Daksha follow, and we have then a long episode 
relating to Dhruva, the second son of Uttanapada, who 
for his devotion to Vishriu was elevated to the dignity 
of the polar star. 

The descendants of Dhruva are traced in the 13th 
chapter to the 6th Manu Chakshusha, and from him 
by Uru, Anga, and Vena to Prithu, from whom the 
earth was named Prithivi: the fourth descent from 
Prithu consisted of the ten Prachetasas, and their 
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son was Daksha the Prajapati in a new birth: this is 
the father of the 60 daughters, of whom 27 were the 
constellations, the lunar mansions, or wives of the 
moon, and thirteen the wives of Kasyapa, by whom 
the gods and demons, men and animals, were produced. 
The remaining chapters of this section contain the ac- 
counts in detail of the origin of these races, from the 
daughters of Daksha married to Kasyapa. The origi- 
nal refers these in the 21st chapter to the Swarochisha 
Manwantara, but this is irreconcilable with the descent 
of Daksha, as before mentioned, from Chakshasha Manu, 
and as again stated in the third book. This section of 
the Purana terminates with the division of the universe 
under its respective regents, and praises of Vishiiu as 
the Supreme Being. 

The second book contains the usual account of the 
division of the earth into Dwipas, and the formation 
of the seven Padtalas, and Naraka, with the situation 
and course of the planets and the description of their 
several cars: that of the sun is very fully and curi- 
ously detailed: the last chapters give a legendary ac- 
count of Bharata, the object of which is to inculcate 
the supremacy of Vishviu, and the unreality of wordly 
existence, agreably to the doctrines of the Vedanta 
philosophy. 

The third book of the Vishiiu Purdna should have 
formed, agreeably to the systematic classification of 
the contents of a Purdva, its fourth, treating of the 
reigns of the different Manus and their descendants: 
the detail however is little more than a bare enumera- 
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tion of names, the appellation of the Manu, the Indra, 
or king of the gods, the Ganas or classes of Devas, 
the seven Rishis, and the sons of the Manu, and who 
are all distinct in each Manwantara, Those of the first, 
sixth, and seventh periods are of the most note, In 
the intermediate ones little of interest occurs, and less 
in those that are to come, We may therefore here in- 
sert the names of the persons of these three Manwan- 


taras., 
Mant. Swayanbhava, Chakshusha. Vaivaswat. 
InprRa. Manojava. Purandhara. 
Devatis. Adyas. Adityas. 
Prastitas. Vasus. 
Bhavyas. Rudras, &e. 
Prithugas. 
Mahanubhavas, &c. 
Rusnis. — Marichi. Sumedhas. Vasishtha. 
Angiras. Virajas. Kasyapa. 
Atri. Havishmat. Atri. 
Palastya. Uttama. Jamadagni. 
Pulaha. Madhu. Gautama. 
Kratu. Abhindman, Viswamitra. 
Vasishtha. Sahishtiu. Bharadhwaja. 
Sons. Priyavrata. Uru. Ikshwiku. 
Uttanapada. Puru. Nabhaga. 
Satadra. Dbtishia, 
Tapaswi. Saryati. 
Satyavati. Narishyauta. 
Suchi. Bhigadheya. 
Agnishthoma. Karusha. 
Sadyumna. Prishadhra, 
Abhimanyu. Vasumat, 


Atiratra. 
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In this manner the persons of the remaining seven 
Manwantaras are prophetically detailed. 

In the next chapter of the third section occurs the 
enumeration of the 28 Veda Vyasas already alluded 
to. In the Dwapara age of every Mahayuga, or ag- 
grecate of four Yugas, 4 Muni or sage appears, who 
makes a new arrangement of these works, and is there- 
fore culled Vydsa or Veda Vyasa. The Vydsa of the 
present period is Krishia Dwaipdyana, the son of 
Pardsara, and the twenty-eighth of the series, and 
who, according to this authority, and the sectarial 
notions it advocates, is a minor descent or incarna- 
tion of Vishriu himself, 

The origin of the Vedas and Puranas is treated of 
in the next chapter of this section, with many curious 
details, The Veda, it is said, was originally a ritual, 
containing ample instructions for the five great sacri- 
tives, or oblations to fire, at the full and change of the 
moon, and in every fourth month the offering of ani- 
inals, and libation with the juice of the acid Asclepias; 
these five being doubled as Praktiti and Vikriti, or 
sinple and modified, became ten, and these were the 
objects of the Vedas. 

The mode in which Vyasa is described as arranging 
the Veda implies its prior existence in separate por- 
tions, as he called to his assistance four persons sev~ 
erally acquainted with them, or Paila for the Itik, 
Vaisampayana for the Yajur, Jaimini for the Sama, 
and Sumanta for the Atharvan. The description is 
not very clear, but it should seem that he made a 
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kind of digest of the whole collectively, which he again 
separated according to the purport of the different pas- 
sages; the Rik, containing the Richas, or prayers used 
with oblations by the Hotri, or officiating priest; the 
Yajur, comprising the formule of the rite repeated 
by the Adhwaryu; the Sama, composed of the hymns 
chanted by the Udgdté; and the Atharvan compre- 
hending prayers and rites suitable for princes or the 
military order, repeated or conducted by the Brah- 
mans on their behalf. 

The Vishnu Purdna then describes the different San- 
hitds, or collections of the prayers and formul:e of each 
Veda, and their respective authors. The Rig was di- 
vided into two Sanhitas by Paila, who taught one to 
Indrapramati and the other to Vashkala, each of these 
and their disciples made further subdivisions. The 
Yajur was divided into 27 Sikhas by Vaixampayana, 
besides the other great portion of it obtained from the 
sun, by Vajuavalkya, which subsequently branched 
into fifteen divisions. ‘The Sama and Atharvan are 
in a like manner extensively subdivided. The whole 
of these details are curious, and indicate a period long 
forgotten, when the Vedas were extensively studied: 
the names derived from the subdivisions, as Taittirf, 
Vaji, &c. still designate tribes of Brahmans in some 
parts of India, but few of any of the separate Sanhitas 
are procurable. Mr. Colebrooke has made use of these 
sections of the Vishiu Purana in his account of the 
Vedas. (A. R. Vol. VIII.) 

The origin of the Puranas is here also ascribed in- 
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directly to various individuals. Vydsa is said to have 
compiled the Purana Sanhité, but he gave it to Stita 
or Lomaharsharia, who had six disciples, Sumati, Agni- 
varchcha, Maitreya, Sangapayana, Kasyapa, and Si- 
varni; and to them Siita delivered six Sanhitis. Three 
of the disviples, Sangapdyana, Kasyapa, aud Savarni, 
composed Sanhitas, also called Mila Sanhita, and Ro- 
maharshania compiled another, The Vishhu Purina, 
again, it may be inferred, is a subsequent conipilation, 
at it is said to contain the substance of these four 
works. A list of the Purdtias is then given as usnal, 
omitting the Vayu from the series. 

The remainder of the section is occupied with the 
detail of the duties of the different tribes and orders, 
and terminates with an absurd legend called the Yama 
Gita, the scope of which is to shew that the spirits of 
those who have faith in Vishiin are nut to be ap- 
proached by the messengers of the infernal monarch; 
it must be admitted, however, that compared with the 
other Puranas the Vishtu Purana does not very tre- 
quently offend with legendary insipidities of this de- 
scription. 

The fourth section contains the genealogies of the 
royal families, commencing with the lines of the sun 
and moon, and terminating with the kings of the Kali 
age, until a modern period. This section has furnished 
the greater part of the materials with which Sir William 
Jones, Mr. Bentley, and Colonel Wilford, attempted to 
adjust the historical chronology of the Hindus; the 
latter (A. R. Vol. IX.) gives the Vishiiu Purdna as one 
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of his authorities; the first cites a list furnished by his 
Pandit, but it is the same thing with one or two inac- 
curacies; as an example of these may be stated what 
he asserts of the four Kahwa princes, that they reigned 
345 years, whence Sir William Jones observes, that 
the generations of men and reigns of kings are ex- 
tended beyond the course of nature even in the present 
age. (A. R. II, 143.) 

Adverting to the same circumstance, Mr. Bentley 
refers (vol. V, page 324,) the extravagant. elongation 
of the reigns of these princes to a deliberate attempt 
to fill up a chasm occasioned by placing the descen- 
dants of Janamejaya at too early a period, and cites 
this as one of the innumerable absurdities of the 
modern Hindus. 

Colonel Wilford again observes, these Kaénwas are 
said to have reigned 345 years, which is still more 
extravayant. (Vol. 1X, page 110.) 

It would scarcely be supposed, that these assertions 
are all founded on error. In the early stage of Sir 
William Jones’s enquiries, his trusting to his Pandit’s 
authority may be excused; but it seems very doubtful 
whether Mr. Bentley or Colonel Wilford took the pains 
to verify that statement. At any rate, in four manu- 
scripts of the Vishnu Purana, two in the Devanagari 
and two in the Bengali character, instead of 345 
years, the term of the united reigns of the four Kanwa 
princes is stated to be 45 years, a period neither ex- 
travagant nor absurd, nor beyond the course of na- 
ture. 
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The ancient dynasties of kings anterior to the Kali 

age, within the bounds of which they should no doubt 
be brought, can scarcely be adjusted with much con- 
sistency or satisfaction ; at the same time this is a con- 
sideration rather favourable to their authenticity, as 
had they been the result of a systematic fabrication, 
they would easily have been adapted to some fixed 
periods, and to each other. That many inaccuracies and 
some fulsifications have crept into these genealogies 
may be readily admitted; but there is no good reason 
to dispute the actual existence of the principal individ- 
uals commemorated, nor the general course of their 
ancestry ur descendants. ‘That their memory was pre- 
served by some means anterior to the Puranas is estab- 
lished by the Vishiu Purana, Reference is made in it 
repeatedly to former traditions, and old verses are 
cited as illustrative of the history or character of a 
number of the princes of whom mention is made. (See- 
tions 8, 10, 11, 12, 18, 19, &e.) 

The 11th and following chapters of this book, to 
the 15th, contain a detailed account of the deseendants 
of Yadu. A curious story is interwoven into the por- 
tion that relates to Ktishia, of his being falsely ac- 
cused of having stolen a marvellous gem, the possess- 
ion of which secured wealth and prosperity to its pos- 
sessor, ifvirtuous. It was given to Satrajit, the cotem- 
porary, very inconsistently it must be confessed, of 
Ktishna, and his sixth ancestor, and a member of the 
Yadava family. Apprehending Kfishna’s requiring the 
gem, Satrajit gave is to his brother, who was killed 
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in the forest by a lion. Kyishtia hunting killed the lion 
and found the jewel; he returned it to Satrajit, who 
gave him in requital his daughter in marriage: this 
led to further family dissensions, in which Kyishha 
was accused by his own brother of having under- 
handedly appropriated the gem to himeclf: he at last, 
however, cleared himself in an assembly of the Yi- 
davas , and the jewel became the undisputed property 
of his velative Akrtira. In these transactions the char- 
acter of Krishia, although heightened with marvels, 
is of a very earthly complexion; and as to Balarama, 
it is said of him by Kiishna that he is wifit to be ma- 
ster of the jewel, because he drinks wine, and is ad- 
dicted to sensual pleasures. With respect to the gem, 
its properties of procuring plenty to the country of its 
possessor, and of bringing down rain when needed, 
ally it to the marvellous stone, for the acquisition of 
which the Tartar tribes not unfrequently had recourse 
to hostilities, 

In detailing the lists of Magadha kings the Vishtu 
Purdha states, that from the birth of Parfkshit to the 
coronation of Nanda 1015 years elapsed. Nanda pre- 
ceded Chandragupta 100 years, and Chandragupta, as 
identified with Sandrakoptus, ascended the throne 315 
B.C. Parikshit was the grandson of Arjuna, conse- 
quently the war of the Mahibhdrata occurred 1430 
years before the Christian era, Wilford reduces this by 
60 years, and places the conclusion of the great war 
1370 B, C.: the difference is not very material, and ei- 
ther date may present an approximation to the truth. 
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From Chandragupta to the accession of the Andhra 
princes three dynasties occupy an interval of 294 years: 
the Andhras therefore commenced their rule about 20 
years before Christ, which will agree well enough with 
the account of the power of the Andra, as given by 
Pliny, about the end of the first century of our era. 
According to the Purana, there were 30 princes, who 
reigned 456 years, which brings them to A. D. 436. 
Colonel Wilford has endeavoured to extend them, how- 
ever, to the seventh century, identifying the last or 
Pulomarchi with the Pouloumien of the Chinese An- 
nals, who died in 648, according to De Guignes. (As. 
Res. IX, 87.) If this is correct, the Andhra dynasty 
must be imperfectly given, The commencement being 
corroborated by Pliny is apparently accurate, but we 
want two centuries at the termination. Wilford pro- 
poses to supply part of the deficiency, which is less 
in his statement, by inserting seven princes, whom he 
calls genuine Andhras, before the Andhrabhtityas;: 
but there is no warrant for this, and the number is 
inadequate to the interval required. There is however 
evident confusion here in our authority, the text and 
comment state expressly that the dynasty is composed 
of 30 princes, and yet even with the repetition of the 
name Satakarni five times, although it is probably in- 
tended in most cases as a title, we have but 27 names. 
Wilford’s list, indeed, contains but 25 names. It is 
likely, therefore, that some of the names have been 
lost; and if we can suppose the dynasty to have com- 
prised nearer 40 than 30 princes, we may extend the 
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time of Pulman, so as to be the same with that of 
Pouloumien. 

There is another identification in this list with the 
Chinese history, which ay be even more readily ad- 
justed than the preceding. The anuals of China re- 
cord that in 408 ambassadors arrived from Yuegnai, 
king of Kiapili in India, the Kapila of the Bauddhas, 
to which possibly the authority of the Magadha prince 
as Lord paramount extended. The name of the prince 
is clearly Yajna, aud we have a Yajna Sri the-24th of 
the Andhra kings. Agreeably to the commencement 
of the race 20 years B.C. and the average of reigns 
authorised by the text; 15 years and five months, 
Yajua Sri reigned about 330, or ouly 78 years earlier 
than he appears in the Chinese accounts. If indeed, 
as is allowable, we consider him to be the 27th prince, 
being the third before the last, then the agreement is 
almost precise; as he will have reigned from 375 to 
390, and we have only to suppose his reign one of 
those wboye the average amount, to bring him to 
the year 408; these identifications, however, whether 
made out precisely or not, bear favourable testimony 
to the accuracy of the Hindu lists, as to the exis- 
tence of the individuals about the time specified: we 
can scarcely expect a close concurrence in the annals 
of different nations, at best imperfectly known to each 
other*. 


* [See Lassen, Ind. Alt. JJ, 755 f, 933 ff. Beil. II, p. XI ff, 
and Vishiu Pur. p, 472 ff.) 
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The succession of races which follows the Andhras 
is evidently confused and imperfect; seven distinct 
dynasties are detailed, extending through 1390 years, 
and two others through a period of 406 years: 47 
princes of different tribes succeed them, to whom less 
than four centuries cannot be ascribed, the whole 
throwing the last of the Andhras back 2190 years, 
and computing that 4055 years of the Kali age had 
elapsed: the last periods, grafted probably, as Colonel 
Wilford has supposed, on the coetaneous existence of 
different dynasties at undefined intervals, are in all 
likelihood calculated to fill up the years expired of the 
Kali age, and so furnish a clue to the date of this 
Parana: if 4055 years of Kali had passed when the 
work was compiled , it was written 870 years ago, or 
in the year 954. 

The notices that follow would present an interes- 
ting picture of the political distribution of India at the 
date at which it may be supposed the author wrote, 
if the passages were less obscure; at it is, consider- 
able uncertainty pervades the description. It appears 
from it that the Kshatriya rule was very generally 
abolished, and that individuals of various castes, from 
Brahmans to Pulindas (mountaineers or foresters) 
reigned in Magadha or Behar, at Allahabad, at Ma- 
thura, Kéntipuri, Kasipurf or Kanyapuri, probably 
Benares or Kanouj, and in Anugangam or Gangetic 
Hindoostan. The Guptas, a term indicating a Stidra 
family, reigned over part of Magadha, and Deva- 
rakshita, an individual so named, over the maritime 
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provinces of Kalinga, &c. the Guhas in another part 
of Kalinga, the Manidhanus in the Naimisha, Nishada, 
and Kalatoya countries, or the districts to the east of 
Benares and Bengal. Stidras and cowherds ruled in 
Surat, in Mewar, along the Narmada and at Ougein; 
and Mlechchhas possessed the country along the Indus, 
along the Chandrabhaga, or in the Panjab, Darvika, 
and Kashmir*: this last statement is corroborative of 
the accuracy of the detail, as well as of the date as- 
signed to the composition, as although in the middle 
of the tenth century, the Ghaznivide princes had not 
occupied Kashmir, yet they had extended their in- 
fluence along the Indus, and into the upper parts of 
the Panjab. 

The jifth book is appropriated to the history of 
Krishna, and is possibly a graft of more recent date 
than the original. Although the story is told in the 
usual strain, yet there is this peculiarity, that Ktishia 
is never considered as one and tle same with Hari; 
he is only an Ansadvatéra or an incarnate portion of 
Vishnu; not a very distinguished one either, being 
only one of Vishiiu’s hairs (B. v. chapter 1.) plucked 
off by himself at the prayers of the gods, to become 
incarnate in the conception of Devaki, to be born for 
the purpose of alleviating the distresses of the earth. 

The subsequent occurrences are related conformably 
to the tenor of the Bhagavata, and very differently, 
therefore, from that of the Bharata; the war with Ja- 





* (Lassen, I. 1, I, Beilage II, p. XIX fJ 
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rasandha particularly, and the adventures of Kala Ya- 
vana: it also includes what may be supposed to typify 
some hostile struggles between the followers of Siva 
and Visliiu, in the personal conflict between Krishna, 
and the former, as taking part respectively with Ani- 
ruddha and Bandsura, 

From the 34th chapter of this section, we learn that 
there have been spurious Ktishias amongst the Hin- 
dus, and Pauntdraka, the king of Benares, is described 
us usurping the title of Vasudeva: he is encountered 
hy the legitimate possessor of the name, defeated and 
slain: his son continues the war with the aid of Sun- 
kara or the Saivas, and it should appear at first with 
suING SUCCESS, so as to endanger Dwaraka, the capital 
of Ktishia: the allies however are repelled, and the 
holy city Kasi burnt by the relentless discus of the 
victor: the legend seems to delineate, though darkly, 
actual oveurrences, 

This book terminates with the destruction of the 
Yadavas; Kyishia’s being shot through mistake by a 
forester, and his ascent to heaven. 

The last book of the Vishiu Purana, after deserib- 
ing the divisions of time into Kalpas, &c. expatiates 
on the various pangs that flesh is heir to, and directs 
mankind to the only remedy for them, faith in Vishnu 
as the Supreme. 

The general character of the Vishhu Purénha will 
be readily conceived from this sketch of its contents: 
it is a sectarial work, but of a much more sober char- 
acter than such works generally possess, and appro- 
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priates to legend and panegyric a comparatively in- 
significant portion of its contents: the geographical 
and astronomical systems to be found in it, are of the 
usually absurd complexion, but they are more suc~- 
cinetly and perspicuously described than perhaps in 
any other Puranas: the same may be said of the ye- 
nealogies, and the fourth book may be regarded as a 
valuable epitome of the ancient history of the Hindus. 

The date of the compilation, it has already been ob- 
served, may be inferred to be as Jow as the middle of 
the tenth century: there are no other grounds for speci- 
fying the date, but the Purana is clearly subsequent 
to the development. of the whole body of Hindu litera- 
ture: the Vedas and their divisions are particularised, 
the names of all the Purdnas are given as usual, and 
reference is repeatedly made to the Itihasa and Dharma 
Sastras, In the fourth section of the third book also 
Parasara says: Who but Nardyana can be the author 
of the Mahabharata? It is consequently posterior to 
that work, in common it is most probable with all the 
Puranas. Notwithstanding this recent origin, however, 
the Vishnu Purana is a valuable compilation, particu- 
larly in its being obviously and avowedly derived from 
more ancient materials. 
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From the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, Vol. 1, p. 535—43, 
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Tux Veyu Purdia is so named from having been origin- 
ally, it is said, communicated by Vayu, or the deity 
of the wind, to the assembled sages. It afterwards de- 
scended to Krishtia Dwaipayaua Vyisa, by whom it 
was taught to his disciple Lomaharshana, and at his 
desire it is repeated by his son Ugrasravas to the holy 
ascetics at Naimisharahya, agreeably to the form in 
which these works usually commence. 

At starting, however, a peculiarity occurs: the right 
of Stita to the possession of the Vedas is denied, and 
he admits that he is entitled to teach only the Itihasas 
and Puranas. This distinction is attributed to his equivo- 
cal origin which is very obscurely assigned to an er- 
ror at a sacrifice held by Prithu, in which the Ghi ap- 
propriated to Viihaspati, the teacher, was confounded 
with that set apart for Indra, the disciple, and from 
the oblation, termed Stity4, Stita was produced. He 
consequently held an intermediate station between the 
Brahman and Kshatriya, whom these gods, it may be 
inferred, severally represent; and whilst in one ca- 
pacity he is a scholar of Vydsa and a teacher of the 
secondary scriptures, he is excluded in the other from 
instructing in the Vedas, and restricted to such means 
of acquiring a livelihood as are compatible with the 
military profession, 
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The origin of Stita as well as of Mégadha at the 
sacrifice of Prithn is also related in the Vishiiu Pu- 
riia*; they are there said to have sprung from the 
juice of the acid Asclepias, offered on that occasion. 
The same story opens the Stishft Khanda of the Padma 
Purana**, and is there more fully, if not more intel- 
ligibly detailed: the account being in fact the same as 
that of the Vayu Purana, and in the very same words, 
with the addition of some stanzas, and the partial al- 
teration of others. The legend of the Vayu Purdha 
is quoted in the commentary of Nilakantha on the 
Mahabhdarata***, 

The mixed character of the Stita is, however, more 
rationally explained in the works of Law. Ie is the 
son of a Kshatriya father and Brahmaii mother, and 
is consequently one of the Varia Sankara, or mixed 
castes. His occupations are properly of a martial char- 
acter, as driving chariots and tending horses and ele- 
phants +, but as partaking of the Brahmanical order, 
he is also the encomiast, the herald or bard of chief- 
tains and princes; such duty being assigned to him 
aud the Magadha, by P#ithu, the son of Vera, and it 
is in this latter capacity that the Sita is the appro- 
priate narrator of the Puranas FF. 


* (I, 13.] 

** [Aufrecht, Catal. Codd. Mss. Bodl. I, 12, @ and 46, 4.) 
*** [and in a commentary on the Vishnu Pur. I, 23, quoted in 
the Sabdukalpadruma s. y. stitah p. 6253, b-] 

+ [Kull. ad Man. X, 47, Usanahsanhiti 3.] 
TT [Burnouf, Bhagav. Pur. I, XXV-XL1L} 
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The origin of the Sita, whether legendary or rat- 
ional, the duties which are assigned to him, and the 
right conceded to him of teaching the Puranas, seem 
to throw some light on the early history of these works. 
In all probability, they were at first the traditionary 
tales of a race of family poets, who corresponded pre- 
cisely in character with the scalds and bards of the 
north, and were at once the eulovists of the chief and 
chroniclers of the family, In this manner some his- 
torical traditions were preserved before they were 
formed into any systematic account, but of course im- 
perfectly and radely. With the genealogies the poets 
blended, no doubt, fanciful and mythological fictions, 
and these were the materials which later writers wove 
into a connected form, and from which they con- 
structed the primitive Puranas. The character of the 
compilers, that of religious men, gave however a new 
complexion to the competition, and the mythological 
and marvellous portions came to usurp an undue in- 
portance, to the neglect of the historical records. The 
genealogies were, however, probably preserved with 
some more care, as they were connected with the wor- 
ship of certain deities or deified princes, particularly 
Rina and Ktishha. To the mythology also systems 
of cosmogony, geography, and astronomy were added, 
and the five divisions of the Purdiias were then com- 
plete. They were not long however suffered to con- 
tinue in this condition. Contending sects arose, and 
each, desirous of enlisting the Purdnas on his side, 
foisted into them absurd and tasteless fictions, or meta- 
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physical subtleties calculated to inculcate the worship 
of some individual manifestation of the Supreme. This 
began, there is reason to think, about the 7th and 8th 
centuries with the Yogis. The followers of Saiva doc- 
trines carried it to a great extent between the 8th and 
10th centuries, and in the 11th and 12th, or after the 
date of Ramadnuja and Madhwicharya the Vaishiava 
Puradias were, there is litthe doubt, re-made or re- 
modelled to a very considerable extent. By all classes, 
however, the historical traditions of theStitas, or bards, 
were treated with neglect. They disappeared altoge- 
ther from most of the Puranas, and were in all much 
wnutilated and compressed, Such fragments as remain 
are, however, probably genuine, and when separated 
from what is marvellous and unnatural, furnish some 
insight into the actual history of India in periods re- 
motely past. 

To return from this digression, however, to the 
Vayu Purdtia, it may be observed, that as far as can 
be judged from the portion analysed, it is a work per- 
haps of the earliest date, amongst the existing Purd- 
vias, and clearly emanates from the Yoga school; it 
inculeates upon the whole the preferable worship of 
the forms of Siva, but its sectarial bias is less violently 
displayed than is usual in these works, the legends are 
fewer, the cosmological parts are much more detailed, 
and there is altogether a copiousness and consistency 
of system which is not common in the Purasias. It is 
impossible in going through this work not to feel an 
air of originality and antiquity about it, which is not 
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perceptible in any of the others hitherto examined. As 
far us appears to be the case also, from the translated 
chapters, there is no allusion to works or systems of 
an indisputably modern date. 

The opening chapters profess to give a summary of 
the contents of the work, but upon the first glance the 
detail is far from being applicable to the sections that 
follow, either in subject or arrangement; on a further 
examination, however, it appears that the summary 
is more than once repeated, with different degrees of 
precision, and without any sufficient mark of distine- 
tion between the end of one series and the beginning 
of another: this want of method is not unfrequent in 
Hindu works, and the first books of the Mahdbhirata 
and Ramyaha furnish specimens of the same defec- 
tive mode of indexing. There appear to be three in- 
dexes in the first chapters of the Vayu Purana, of 
which the two first are partial and inappropriate; the 
third is more regular and entire, and corresponds with 
tolerable accuracy with the contents of the Purana, 
as far as they extend in our copy, or to the descrip- 
tion of the Manwantaras. The index then procecds to 
the families of the sages and kings, observing appa- 
rently very little order in the details, but comprising 
some curious particulars: as in the Vishhu Purasia, 
the account is carried forward into futurity, and the 
kings of the present age are noticed, These historical 
sections are followed by cosmology, terminating with 
the destruction of the world at the end of a Kalpa; 
the Purana then gives the history of Vyasa, and of 
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the divisions of the Vedas; it comprises the legendary 
origin of Naimishdrafya, and the occasion of the as- 
semblage of the Rishis at that place, and concludes 
with an account of the incarnations of Siva, which, 
if we may judge from the way in which that subject 
is treated in the Ktirma Purda*, is the succession of 
teachers of the Yoga doctrines, All these chapters are 
wanting in the only copy of the Vayu Pardta we have 
been yet able to meet with. They should form the lat- 
ter half of the Purana. 

In the fourth chapter, the deity who existed before 
creation is represented as eternal, without beginning 
or end, and the origin of alj things, comprehending 
within himself the two substances or attributes by 
whose joint operation perceptible objects were formed, 
or Atma, Spirit, and Pradhina or Prakriti, Matter: the 
mode in which elementary or primitive creation was 
evolved from the action of these two is then described 
in technical language, conformable to the Sankhya cos- 
mogony. The seven principal elements are the Mahi- 
tattwa, Ahankara, Ak:isa, Vayu, Tejas, Ap, and Pri- 
thivi. The first may perhaps be termed the principle 
of collective animated clementary existence, and the 
second the principle of individual animated elementary 
existence, although it must be confessed, that no very 
distinct and definite idea appears to be any where at- 
tached to them; they may be sometimes distinguished 


* (Uttarakhanda, c. 1-11. See Aufrecht, 1. J. p.8, a. Weber, 
Verzeichniss der Sanskrit-Handschriften, p. 128.) 
10 
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as mind, generally and individually, or elementary in- 
tellect free from passion or emotion in the first case, 
and joined with it in the second. The Mahdatattwa 
again might occasionally be rendered the Divine Spirit 
connected with substauce, but exempt from passion, 
and which upon addition of the Guias, or qualities, 
becomes Ahankdra: the difficulty of explaining these 
terms satisfactorily is however inseparable from the 
visionary character of the existence of the things 
which they denominate. The other five elements, if 
not more intelligible, are at least more familiar to us, 
and though as little susceptible of definition are, with 
one exception, cognisable by our senses, and there- 
fore suggest positive notions. Akésa is ether, a sub- 
tile element thinner than air. The other four are air, 
fire, water, and earth. These partially combined into 
an egg which Jay in water, the water was invested by 
fire, the fire by air, the air hy Akasa, the Akasa hy 
Ahankara, the Ahankadra by the Mahitattwa, and the 
whole by the Avyakta or imperceptible, identified with 
Praktiti or Natare; from the egg, Hiratiyagarbha, the 
fourheaded Brahma was produced, the immediate agent: 
of creation, the materials of which, as far as this uni- 
verse consisting of fourteen Lokas or worlds is con- 
cerned, lay concealed within the same recess from 
which he issued. 

Brahma, the Creator, is in fact only an embodied 
portion of the Rajo Guia, the quality of passion or 
desire, by which the world was called into being. Ru- 
dra is the embodied Tanio Guna, the attribute of dark- 
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ness or wrath, and the destructive fire by which the 
universe is annihilated, and Vishnu is the embodied 
Sattwa Guna, or property of mercy and goodness, by 
which the world is preserved; the three exist in one, 
and one in three; as the Veda is divided into three 
and is yet but one, and they are all Aérita, or com- 
prehended within that one being who is Parama or 
supreme, Guhya or seeret, and Sarvitma the soul of 
all things. 

So far the theology of the Vayu Purana agrees with 
the deism of the Vedanta, but it presently deviates 
from this doctrine in the manner common to all the 
Puranas, and to a purport which may be supposed to 
have mainly influenced the present form of these com- 
positions. Agreeably to the Vedanta school, the Su- 
preme Being, though of one nature with his emana- 
tions, possesses a sort of separate existence, and is 
always Nirgutia or void of attributes. According to 
the Paurdénik doctrines however, he is not merely 
Nirguha, but is occasionally Saguna or Sakalyana 
guna, possessed of attributes, or at least of all ex- 
cellent attributes. In this latter case he becomes per- 
ceptible, and appears in the form either of Vishiu or 
Siva, according to the sect to which the work that so 
describes him appertains: his appearances are regarded 
as his Lilé or pastime, and in this sense, the Vayu Pu- 
rana observes, the Paramatmd, or Yogeswara, has 
engaged in various sports and consequently assumed 
a variety of incarnations, and is known by different 
names. 

10° 
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The successive stages of the creation of the world 
are enumerated as in the Ktirma Purana, and amount 
to nine. They are somewhat differently named in one 
or two instances, but the meaning is probably alike. 
The nine Sargas are the Mahat, Bhiita, Aindreyaka, 
Mankhya, ‘Tairyaksrotas, Urddhasrotas, Arvaksrotas, 
Anugraha, and Kaumdra*, or matter, the elements, 
the senses, the earth, animals, gods, men, goblins, and 
Brahmd’s sons, a list agreeing with that of the Karma 
Purana, except in the third, which is there called the 
Tejassarga, or creation of light or lustre. The two 
works also agree in calling the three first creations 
Praktita, or elementary, and the six Jast Vaikrita or 
secondary, the clements being only made to assume 
Viksiti or change of form. 

The subject of creation is continued through the 
7th and 8th chapters, and the next sections are oc- 
cupied with directions to practise abstract devotion, 
and obtain a knowledge of the Supreme Being, inter- 
spersed with an account of the origin and duties of 
various sages, and the attributes and power of some 
of the forms of Siva. In the eighteenth chapter com- 
mences an enumeration of the Kalpas which is con- 
tinued through the 19th and 20th. Thirty-three Kal- 
pas are mentioned, the last of which is called the 
Viswartipa or Sweta, from the prevailing form of Siva 
being of a white complexion. From this circumstance 
it appears to be the same with the Vaishfava Varaha 





* [Vishia Pur. J, 5. Bhagay. Pur. UL, 10, Markand. Pur. 47.] 
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kalpa, in which Siva is incarnate on the mountain 
Chhagala as the Muni Sweta; having for his disciples 
Swaita, Swetasikha, Swetasya and Swetalohita*, the 
same who are mentioned in the Ktirma Purana; the 
list. of the Kalpas is followed by that of the Mahayu- 
gas in the present Manwantara, in each Dwdpara of 
which, as well as a Vedavydsa, there is an incarna- 
tion of Siva, who has four sons or disciples, all Maha- 
yogis and portions of the divinity. Those of the present 
period are Lakulf, and his sons Kusika, Gargya, Mi- 
traka, and Rushta; the scene of their Yoga is called 
the Kéydrohaza Kshetra on mount Meru™, 

The subject of creation is not yet dismissed, and 
blended with illustrations of Siva’s supremacy con- 
tinues through several other chapters. In the 23rd 
chapter Brahmi and Vishnu are introduced as pro- 
pitiating Mahadeva and receiving boons from his fa- 
your. To Brahina he grants progeny; to Vishnu praise; 
admitting him to be along with himself the source of 
all things, though in an inferior degree, thus he says 
to Vishnu “I am Agni or fire, thou art Soma the moon; 
thou art the night, I the day, thon art falsehood, Tam 
truth: thou art sacrifice, I am the fruit of it; thou art 
knowledge, 1 am that that is to be known,” &c. 

The origin of Rudra from Brahma by virtue of the 
boon given to him, and the various appellations as- 
signed by Brahma to that form of Siva are next de- 


* [Weber, Ind. Stud. I, 421.] 
** [Aufrecht, 1.1, p. 53, 5.} 
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tailed, and this is followed by an account of the fa- 
milies of the seven Rishis, Bhrigu, Marichi, Angiras, 
Kardama or Pulaha, Pulastya, Kratu , and Vasishtha. 
Atri is not mentioned here, but his wife Anastiya is 
named as the mother of Sruti, the wife of the son of 
Kardama or Pulaha, named also Kardama, from which 
alliance the patronymic Atreya is applied in the text 
to the descendants of that sage. The place left by 
Atri’s exclusion is occupied by Bhtigu, who it appears 
is considered as a form of Mahadeva. The descendants 
of Bhrigu are called Bhargavas, and a branch of them 
sprung from the grandson of Bhfigu named Mrikanda 
are termed Mirkandeyas; the descendants of Marichi 
are the Kisyapas from Kasyapa his grand-son, the 
posterity of Angiras are the Angirasas; of Pulastya 
the Paulastyas, of Vasishtha the Vasishthas, and of 
Kratu the pigmy sages called Balakhilyas. These de- 
nominations and genealogical classifications, as well 
as several other details to be found in the same chap- 
ter, differ materially from the notions more generally 
received. We are not yet prepared to say how far 
they are peculiar to this Purana. 

Some curious, and as far as yet known, peculiar 
mythology follows, describing the different kinds of 
Agni or fire, and particularising the Pitris as the same 
with the Ritus or seasons of the year. A mythological 
description of the divisions of time then ensues; it is 
clearly an attempt to allegorise the year and its di- 
visions, in common with the worship of collective an- 
cestors by fire; hence the year is called Agni, the 
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seasons the Pitris, and the five portions of animate 
and inanimate creation of men, birds, beasts, reptiles, 
and trees, &c. are the five Artavas, the sons of the 
seasons or progeny of time: the allegory however is 
rather perplexed, and the whole description mystified 
and obscure. The names given to the months and 
seasons here are double. One set being the usual 
terms, and the other being peculiar: the names of the 
mouths are the same as those cited by Suv William 
Jones from the Vedas, as the names of the solar 
months (A. R. J. 258.) The seasons as the Pitiis are 
called Kaisa, Agni, Jiva, Sudhavin, Manyamana and 
Ghora. 

The Pittis are distinguished into two classes, the 
Varhishadas aud Agnishwittas; these are said to have 
had two daughters, Mena and Dharinf; the former be- 
came the wite of Himévat, the latter wedded Meru, 
and from her was descended Daksha, the mention of 
whom gives occasion for the narration of his cele- 
brated sacrifice, and for a number of stanzas in praise 
of Siva’s supremacy. 

The 30th chapter contains a very sammary account 
of some royal dynasties, and then particularises the 
duration of the four ages as 12,000 years. This cal- 
culation implies that the years are years of the gods, 
such being the period of a Mahayuga, agreeably to 
Pauranik chronology, at the same time the text does 
not specify what years are intended*. As analogous 


1 The proportion in which the years are divided are, 
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to the divisions of time, the Purana itself is here stated 
to consist of 12,000 stanzas: a number different from 
that stated in the Matsya which assigns twice that 
amount or 24,000 Slokas to the Vayu Purana. 

A number of chapters then follow, appropriated to 
Paurénik geography, the description of mount Meru 
and the residence of the gods, the seven continents 
and the divisions of the universe above and below 
the earth; considerable portions of these chapters have 
heen translated by the late Colouel Wilford. The Pau- 
rahik system is here very fully and, upon the whole, 
distinctly detailed. The chief difficulties that occur 
being perhaps rather the fault of the transcript than 
of the original work. 

The sume remark applies to the chapters that fol- 
low, in which the astronomy of the Purdnas is de- 
tailed with the same minuteness as the geography: on 
thexe two topics, therefore, the Vayu Purana is a val- 
uable authority. 

Some of this astronomy is rather unusual, the rela- 
tive sizes and situations of the planets, their ears, their 
steeds, and other appurtenances, and their revolving 
round Dhruva or the pole, to which they are attached 


ARIES. rises ieee. echoes sd es 4800 
Dretass.  isctase: osc yeti ae Sexe 3600 
Dwipara.... 6... ee eee 2400 
Kalco 54 ete ego eave & 1200 

12,000 


the same is giveu in the Paulisa Siddhinta, as cited by Bhaitot- 
pala. (A. R. XII. 249.) 
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by cords of air, as the potter’s wheel turns on its pivot, 
are in all the ordinary strain; but we have a state- 
ment regarding the length of a Yuga, and the com- 
mencement of the solar year, which are not confor- 
muable to received notions, or the actual state of things. 

It is said, for instance, that a Yuga consists of five 
years: what kind of Yuga is intended is not specified. 
Bentley (A. R. VIII. 227) cites the Graha Manjari for 
a Maha Yuga of five years, and in his Jast work on 
the ancient astronomy of the Hindus he refers the 
construction of a cycle of five years to what he con- 
siders the first period of Hindu astronomy, or from 
B.C. 1181 to 961. 

This cycle it is said begins when the sun is in Sra- 
vata, and it is again stated that. Sravania is the first of 
the Nakshatras, and Magha the first of the months; 
according to the authority just cited, such could have 
heen the case only beetwen the years 204 B.C. and 
A.D. 44. when the year began with the month Magha. 
If Mr. Bentley is correct, this portion of the Purina 
at least is of considerable antiquity, whatever may be 
the date of the rest (Ancient Hindu Astronomy, p.271). 
Mr. Bentley also adds that the mode of computation 
by which the commencement of the year was made 
to begin with a different month and asterism was en- 
tirely laid aside by the Hindu astronomers subsequent 
to A. D. 538. 

The same chapter contains a description of the Si- 
sumara, which is interpreted by Mr. Davis to typify 
the celestial sphere (A. R. II. 402). The description is 
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to a similar effect with that which he has translated 
from the Bhagavata*, but is shorter and less partic- 
ular. There is also this rather unintelligible addition, 
that the stars of the sphere never set; but the passage 
may signify, that they are not annihilated at the usual 
periods of destruction. The text is in this place evi- 
dently incorrect, and the translation being made from 
a single copy, it is not safe to venture any emendation. 

A legendary account of Nilakanitha or the blue- 
necked Siva follows, and the description of the classes 
of the Pittis, and their feeding upon the lunar nectar 
ensues. The introduction of obsequial ceremonies and 
the worship of the manes appears to have originated 
with Paoruravas, a not unlikely circumstance, and one 
which explains the legend of bis being descended both 
from the sun and mvuou; the worship of the manes 
being connected with the conjunction of the lunina- 
vies. The dist of Pittis differs in some respect from 
that of Manu, and from that given in a manual used 
by the Brahmans of Bengal, in which a verse cited 
from the Vayu Purda enumerates the following as 
the seven classes, Sanmyas, Agnishwattas, Varhisha- 
das, Havishmantas, Ushinapds, and Ajyapas. In the 
chapter now under consideration there are but four 
particularised: the Saumyas or Somapds; the Kavyas 
or Ajyapas 3 the Varhishadas, and Agnishwattas, Three 
others are merely named, the Ushmapas, Devakirt- 
tyas, and apparently the Lekhas and Bahwikasyas**; 


{V, 28. Vishnu Pur, I, 12.) ** [Vishiu Pur, p. 321.) 
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but these are unusual and probably inaccurate appel- 
lations. The whole of the section is obscure, incor- 
rect, and often unintelligible. The same may be said 
of the two remaining chapters, which treat of the di- 
visions of time and the influence of the four ages. 

Without being in possession of the contents of the 
remaining portion, at least one-half of the Vayu Pu- 
rana, it is impossible to offer any opinion on the date 
as derivable from internal testimony. As far as the 
portion analysed extends, it may be considered per- 
haps as the oldest of the actually existing Puranas, 
and it has every appearance of being a genuine work, 
conforming more closely than any yet examined to 
the definition of a Purana, and admitting few of the 
unconnected digressions and legendary absurdities by 
which the course of these compilations is so commonly 
interrupted, and the established order widely disar- 
ranged or wholly obliterated. 

The Vayu Purana is not unfrequently omitted in 
lists of the eighteen Puranas, but in that case it is con- 
sidered to be the same with the Saiva Purana, which 
takes its place. As now met with, however, the two 
works are not identical. 
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Ul. 
HINDU FICTION. 


From the Oriental Quarterly Magazine, Cale, March 1824, p. 63—77. 


Ir was intimated on a former occasion’ that Hindu 
Literature included collections of domestic narrative, 
of an extent surpassing that of any other people, an- 
terior to the two last centuries, and of an antiquity at 
the least exceeding similar compilations in any Orien- 
tal tongue; and that it was consequently probable that 
much of the invention displayed on the revival of let- 
ters in Europe was referable to an Indian origin. In 
confirmation of these opinions, the learned labours of 
the Baron de Sacy were then cited, and his history of 
the migrations of Pilpay’s Fables presented to our 
readers. Those fables, in their former, and in their 
modern and more authenthic shape, are well known, 
and need not be here adverted to; and it will be easy 
to adduce other proofs of the accuracy of our senti- 
ments. 

The study of the Hindi and Bengali Janguages has 
rendered a number of persons familiar with the Sin- 





‘ Number for April 1823. 
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hasan Battis{ and Beital Pachisf, or the narratives re- 
lated to Bhoja by the statues which supported his 
throne, and the tales told to Vikramaditya by the 
spirit he endeavoured to make captive for the ma- 
gician. Both these are originally Sanskrit, and exist 
in detached forms, as well as embodied with other 
compilations. There is also another collection of tales 
in which Vikrama plays a prominent part, the Vikrama 
Charitra; and another compilation, the Vira Charitra, 
has Salivéhana for its hero. The Titi Nama, or Tales 
of a Parrot, has a Sanskrit prototype in the Suka 
Saptati. The Kadambari of Bina Bhatta, and the D 
Kumiira of Dandi, are collections of entertaining nar- 
ratives growing out of one entire plan, A more mis- 
cellanevus compilation is the Kathirnava, or Sea of 
Narratives, a work in four books, of which the two 
first are the Beitaél Pachis{ and Sinhdsan Battisi; and 
the two last contain miscellaneous stories, probably 
from some original no longer known. The largest and 
most interesting cullection, however, yet met with is 
the Katha Sarit Sagara, the Ocean of the Streams of 
Narrative, or, as more generally, though less correctly 
denuminated, the Great Narrative, or Viihat Katha. 
This collection is not only more important than either 
of the preceding, from its copiousness and variety, but: 
because its history is well authenticated, whilst con- 
siderable uncertainty obscures their date and origin. 
Somadeva, the compiler of the Virihat Katha, states, 
at the conclusion of his work, that it was composed 
for the recreation of the grandmother of Harsha Deva, 








sa 
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4 pious old lady, a great patroness of the Brahmans, 
and a zealous worshipper of Siva and his spouse. 
Harsha Deva, king of Kashmir, was the son of Ka- 
laga, the son of Ananta, the son of Sangrama Raja, 
all in succession sovereigns of the same country. The 
venealogy thus given we can verify. The eighth table 
of the dynasties of Kashmir kings in Gladwin’s Ayini 
Akbari, runs thus: Sangrama, who reigned two months; 
Hurray, twenty two days; Ananta, five years and five 
months; Kulussder, twenty six years; Ungruss, twenty 
two days; and Hurruss*. These names are corrupted 
by their twofold transfiguration, first in Persian, and 
then in Roman characters; but they still retain their 
primitive form sufficiently to be at once identifiable 
with the Sanskrit denominatives. Abiulfaz] gives us 
two more princes, it is true, than Somadeva; but their 
joint reigns amount to but forty-four days, and they 
are chronologically nonentities. There was, probably, 
also very good reasou for Sumadeva’s omitting them, 
as, if they were either infants or individuals of mature 
years, the shortness of the reigns indicates violence 
or usurpation, aking the total period, as stated in 
the Ayini Akbari, all these princes reigned less than 
thirty-two years, We know from good authority, that 
Sangrama ascended the throne of Kashmir about 1027; 
and Hurruss, or Harsha, therefore, came to the crown 
in 1059. He reigned, according to Abilfazl, but twelve 


* (i. ec. Sdngrama, Hari, Ananta, Kalasa, Utkarsha, Harsha. 
See Lassen, Ind. Alt. INI, 1046-85. 1178.] 
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years, and consequently Somadeva wrote between 1039 
and 1071", if not, indeed, afew years earlier. The lat- 
ter scems most probable, by the dedication to the 
grandmother of this prince, who, as the patron of re- 
ligion, the endower of temples, and embellisher of the 
kingdom, must have possessed considerable authority, 
and was possibly regent during Harsha’s minority. At 
any rate, however, these dates are quite sufficient to 
establish the priority of the compilation: and as it is 
also to be observed, that Somadeva takes care to call 
his work by that name, or a Sangraha, the mate- 
vials are still older than the frame in which he has 
set them. 

Besides the positive assertion, that he has only col- 
lected various stories, and arranged them in his own 
manner, Somadeva assigns a fictitious original to the 
whole, and represents the Vtihat Katha as proceeding 
from Siva himself. To the original, or such part of it 
as was handed down, he professes to adhere, in terms 
which would seem to imply that there was actually a 
prior Sanskrit compilation known as the Viibat Katha; 
but it may be doubted whether they ave intended to 
assert any such fact, the fiction being part of bis plan, 
and well enough in keeping with the character of his 





work. Some writers, however, amongst the Hindus, 
have maintained the reality of the original, and attri- 
buted it to Ganddhya, as to an actually existing au- 


* [or, aecordiug to Lassen, 1. 1, p. 1083, between 1090 and 1103. 
Troyer, Rajatarangini LI, p. 65.] 
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thor*. Gunddhya, as we shall see, is one of Soma- 
deva’s personages, and, like many of his characters, 
may have been derived from a substantial prototype 
of the author of a collection of tales: however, they 
must have been written in some dialect, agreeably to 
our guide, or what he calls the Paisdchi Bhasha, a 
conclusion still hostile to the prior existence of the 
Vrihat Katha spoken of, as that is a Sanskrit com- 
position, The fabulous origin of the stories, whatever 
portion of truth it may comprehend, suggests the in- 
troductory chapters of the compilation; and we shall 
therefore give the substance of them. We shall then 
proceed to the other chapters of the collection, com- 
pressing, of course, the narrative as much as possible, 
and omitting such anecdotes and tales as are least 
amusing or characteristic. 


Introduction. 


On the summit of Kailasa, a lofty peak of the Hi- 
malaya range, resided the mighty deity Maheswara, at- 
tended by innumerable spirits and genii, and wor- 
shipped even by the superior, divinities. The daugh- 
ter of the mountain monarch, and the spouse of Ma- 
hadeva, propitiated her Jord by her celestial strains; 
and, being pleased by her adulations, he proffered her 
whatever boon she might request. Her only demand 


* [See Prof. F. E. Hall’s introduction to his edition of the Va- 
savadattd, Calc. 1859, p. 22 f.] 
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was to receive instruction from his lips, and to hear 
from him such narrations as were yet anknown to the 
immortals or herself. 

Tn compliance with the desire of Bhavani, Siva re- 
peated to her the history of the worship offered him 
by Brahma and Vishiu in former ages, and the favour 
found by the Jatter, on account of his wish to be ac- 
cepted as a servant of Maheswara. He also related to 
her the events of Daksha’s sacrifice, the death of Sat, 
and her being born again as the daughter of the king 
of the snowy mountains, and once more his bride. 
Devi, offended, bere interrupted his warration, and 
told him these things she was not desirous to hear: 
on which Siva, giving orders that no person should 
be admitted, proceeded to reveal to the goddexs those 
narratives which ilustrate the felicity of the gods, the 
troubles of mankind, and the intermediate and vary~ 
ing conditious of the spirits of earth and heaven. 

It happened that Pushpadanta, one of the god's prin- 
cipal attendants, came to the palace gate, and was re- 
fused admission by the warder. As he was a great 
favourite with his master, and had always ready ace 
cexs to his person, the refusal excited his astonish- 
ment and curiosity; and, rendering himself invisible, 
he passed in, determined to ascertain why entrance 
was so rigorously barred. In this manner having come 
to where Siva and Bhavani were seated, he overheard 
all the marvellous stories repeated by the deity. When 
these were concluded, he retired as he had entered, 


unobserved, and going home communicated the nar- 
11 
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ratives to his wife Jaya, it being impossible to keep 
wealth or secrets from a woman. Jaya, equally unable 
to preserve silence, communicated what she had heard 
to her fellow attendants on Parvatf; and the affair 
soon became known to the goddess and her lord. As 
the punishment of impertinence, Pushpadanta was con- 
demned to a human birth, and lis friend Malyavan, 
who presumed to intercede for him, was sentenced to 
a like fate. Being, however, subdued by the distress 
of Jay4, the offended goddess fixed a term to their 
devradation, and thus spake: When Pashpadanta, en- 
countering a Yaksha, who has been doomed by Ku- 
vera to haunt the Vindhya mountains as a goblin, shall 
recollect: his original condition, and shall repeat the 
tales he has rashly overheard, the curse shall no more 
prevail. So saying, she ceased, and the two culprits 
instantly, like a flash of lightning, blazed and disap- 
peared, 

After a due interval, Malyavan was born at Pra- 
tishtha', under the name Gunddhya, and Pushpadanta 
at Kausimbi*, as Vararuchi, The latter, when ar- 


» for Pratishiliina) the capital of Sdlivahana, supposed to be 
the same with Pattan, or Pyetan, on the Godavari, [Lassen, 
Ind. Alt, II, 884 ff.J 

® Kausdmbi suceeeded Histinapur as the capital of the em- 
perors of India. Its precise site has not been ascertained, but 
it was probably somewhere in the Dodb, or at any rate not far 
fram the west bank of the Janu, as it bordered upon Magadha, 
and was not far from the Vindh hills. Hamilton thinks it probable, 
that the ruing which have been called those of Hastinapur are 
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rived at years of discretion, found the goblin follower 
of Kuvera at Vindhya Vasin{’, and recollecting his 
origin, repeated to him the seven great narratives of 
Siva, each comprehending a hundred thousand verses: 
he also gave him the history of his mortal adventures, 


Story of Vararucht. 


I was born at Kansimbi, the son of a Brahman, 
named Somadatta, who died whilst ] was a child, and 
left my mother, Vasudatta, in indigence with the charge 
of my education. Whilst struggling with distress, it 
chanced that two Bralmans, named Indradatta and 
Vyadi, stopped at our dwelling, and solicited hospi- 
tality for the night, as they were strangers, and 





those of Kausimbi, as the former city was carried away by the 
Ganges before the latter was built. The concluding assertion, 


however, wants authority, as the Vishiu Puriia and the Vi 
Katha merely notice the removal of the capital, without stating 






neat 





ti, or Kar 
about 14 miles from Allahabad, on the west road, whieh may in- 
dicate the site of Kausambi; and in Cooseab, another stage ou 
the road, we may trace an affinity to the name. It is uot im- 
possible, also, that the mounds of rubbish about Kurrah may 
conceal some vestiges of the ancient capital—a circumstance 
rendered the more probable by the inscription found there, which 
specificies Kafa, as comprised within Kausamba maridala, or dis- 
trict of Kausambi. — As. Res. LX, 433. [Lassen, Ind. Alt. HE, 201. 
Vivien de Saint-Martin in “Mémoires sur les contrées occiden- 
tales”, Paris: 1858, 11, 352.] 

’ Still a celebrated shrine of Durgi, a short distance from 
Mirzapur. 


any cause. It is said, that there are ruins at IC 


1° 
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weary with long travel. They were received. Whilst 
sitting together, we heard a drum, and my mother ex- 
claimed, in a tone of regret, Your father’s friend, boy, 
the actor Navananda, holds some representation. I re- 
plied, Do not be vexed, uother, I will go to see what 
is exhibited, and will bring every word to you. This 
vaunt astonished our guests, who, to try my memory, 
recited the Pratisékhya', which T immediately after 
repeated fo them. They then accompanied me to the 
play, of which I repeated every speech to my mother, 
on our veturn home, One of the Brahmans, Vyadi*, 
then addressed my mother, and told her J was the 
person of whom he was in search. 

It appeared that he and Indradatta were born at 
Vetusa, cousins, and were both left orphans at an 
early age. They were after a time commanded in a 
dream to seck for a preceptor at Pataliputra, in a Brah- 
man, named Varsha: and the youths repairing thither 
discovered him, buat found him an idiot. They ascer- 
tained, however, that in consequence of a special boon 
conferred upon him by Kumiraswimi?, he was en- 
dowed with every science, under a condition to impart 
it only to a Brahman, who should retain the whole 
upon once hearing the lesson. As neither of these 


* A short seetion of the Vedas [or, more strictly, “a collection 
of phonetic rules peculiar to one of the different branches of the 
four Vedas.” Miller, Anc. Sanskrit Lit., p. 119.] 

* [On Vyddi comp. Goldstiicker, Panini. Lendon: 1861, p.210 ff. 
and Weber, Ind. Stud., V. 127 ff. 

* The deity Kartikeva. 
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Brahmans were gifted with such retentive faculties, 
they were accordingly in search of one so qualified, 
through whose intermediation they might be instructed 
in all that Varsha was competent to teach. 

Having obtained my mother’s assent, Vy Adi and In- 
dradatta conducted me with them to the dwelling of 
Varsha. There the gifted Brahman repeated to us the 
whole of the Vedas, and their dependent sciences. 
This repetition sufficed for me, and when {had once 
more gone over the subject, Vyddi acquired his lesson. 
His communication of it again to Indradatta fixed it 
in the recollection of the latter. The circumstances 
were speedily noised abroad: and Nanda’, who then 
reigned at Pataliputra, hearing of them, adopted Var- 
sha as the object of his munificence, and enabled him 
to spend the remainder of his days in affluence and 
ease. ‘The defects of his understanding were also dis- 
sipated, and he became a teacher of great repute. 


Origin of Pataliputra. 


The capital of Nanda, Pataliputra, was a place of 
great sanctity, being the favoured shrine of Lakshmi 
and Saraswati. Its origin is thus narrated. A Brah- 





* The contemporary existence of Nanda with Vararuchi- and 
Vyadi is a cireumstance of considerable interest in the literary 
history vf the Hindus, as the two latter are writers of note en 
philological topics. Vararuchi is algo called in this work Ka- 
tydyana, who is one of the carliest commentators on Pdvini. 
Nanda is the predecessor, or one of the predecessors of Chandra- 
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man from the south, whilst engaged on a pilgrimage 
to Kanakhala, near Gangddwara’, died, and left three 
sons. They subsequently repaired to Rajagtiha’® for 
instruction, and thence removed to Chinchin{, a city 
on the sea shore, south from the shrine of Kumara 
Swimi. They were kindly entertained by Bhojika, a 
Brahman, who gave them his three daughters in mar- 
riage, After a time, the country was afflicted by fam- 
ine; and the three husbands, deserting their wives, set 
off to seek their fortunes elsewhere. Talents and re- 
Jationship touch not the hearts’ of the wicked. The 
wife of the second brother proved pregnant, and was 
delivered of a son, whose helpless situation attracted 
the pity, and propitiated the guardian care of Devi 
and Siva. The first effect of this powerful patronage 
was the discovery, by the women, of an immense treas- 
ure, which being judiciously expended, elevated the 
boy to princely possessions. By the advice of his grand- 
father’s friend, and his own guardian Yajnadatta, Pu- 
traka, as the Jad had been named, distributed publicly 


gupta, or Sandrocoptos; and consequently the chief institutes of 
Sanskrit grammar are thus dated from the fourth century before 
the Christian era, We need not suppose that Somadeva took the 
pains to be exact here; but it is satisfactury to be made acquainted 
with the general impression of a writer, who has not been biassed 
in any of his views by Paurdnik legends and preposterous chro- 
nology. [Weber. 1. 1., V, 143. Miller, 1 1, 240-43.] 

! The modern Haridwir, and village of Kankhal near it. [Saint- 
Martin, 1. 1, 111, 347] 

2 The ancient capital of Magadha, or Behar, the ruins of which 
were described in our number for July. 
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splendid gifts, at various scasons, to the Brahnians, in 
the hope of attracting and discovering his father. The 
scheme succeeded, and the three brothers returned to 
claim their wives, and interest in the young Raja. The 
claim was joyfully recognized; but the evil propensi- 
ties of the fraternity prevailing over natural affection, 
they conspired the death of the prince, and his own 
father led him into a temple, where he left him to be 
murdered by assassins, covertly stationed for the pur- 
pose. The murderers were, however, induced, by the 
intreaties and presents of Putraka, to let him escape, 
and he fled into the forests. His father and uncles 
met the fate that ever attends the ungrateful’: the of- 
fivers of the young Raja accused them of having killed 
him, and falling upon the culprits, sacrificed them to 
his memory. 

In the mean time, Putraka, whilst wandering in the 
woods, beheld two men struggling with each other. 
He enquired who they were. They replied, that they 
were the sons of Mayisur, and were contending for a 
magic cup, staff, and pair of slippers: the first of which 
yielded inexhaustible viands, the second generated any 
object which it delineated, and the third transported 
a person through the air. The strongest of the two 
was to possess these articles. Putraka then observed 


' We may here observe, once for all, that the stories of the 
Katha Sarit Sagara are constantly interspersed with pithy maxims 
of sound morality. The expression here is Kfitaghndnim Sivam 
kutah, “whence (should be) the prosperity of the ungrateful?” 
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to them, that violence was a very improper mode of 
settling their pretensions, and that it would be better 
they should adjust the dispute by less objectionable 
means, He therefore proposed, that they should run 
a race for the contested articles, and the flectest win 
them. They avreed, and set off. They were no sooner 
at a little distance, than Putraka, putting his feet into 
the slippers, and seizing the cup and staff, mounted 
into the air, and left the racers to lament in vain their 
being outwitted, 

Putraka alighted at a city called Akarshiké, and 
took up his residence with an old woman, from whom 
he received accounts of the heauty of the king’s daugh- 
ter, whose name was Patali. Having in consequence 
formed an intimacy with the princess, he carried her 
off, and alighted on the bank of the Ganges, where 
tracing the walls and buildings of a city with his staff, 
a stately town immediately arose. The people attracted 
to this place he maintened by the stores of his cup; 
and the place, named after his bride and himself Pa- 
talipatraka, beeame the capital of a mighty empire’. 


Story of Vararuchi continued. 


Whilst residing with my preceptor, I became ac- 
quainted with his niece Upakosa, at the festival of In- 





+ ‘Phe famous and imuch disputed city of Palibothra. [V. de 
Saint-Martin. ctude sur la géographie Greeque et Latine de MInde, 
Paris: 1858. p. 489-47.) We may attach what credit we please to 
this account of its origin, The marvellous properties of the cup 
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dra; and as we were inspired by mutual affection, we 
were soon married, with the consent of our relations. 
After having enjoyed the felicity of a wedded life some 
short time, I was induced to relinquish if, and repair 
to the Himalaya Mountains. 

Amongst the pupils of Varsha was a Bralman, named 
Panini, a fellow of remarkable dullness, and so inva- 
pable of learning, that he was at last expelled from 
the classes. Deeply sensible of this disgrace, he had 
recourse to devotion; and setting off to the snowy 
inountains, propitiated Siva hy a course of severe au- 
sterities, in consequence of which the god communi- 
cated to him the system of grammar which bears his 
name. Retarning in triumph, he challenged me to a 
public disputation, and we argued on an equality for 
seven days: on the eighth the discussion was inter- 
rupted by a hideous noise, which disconcerted me and 
my abettors, and left Panini without a competitor. 
From this time his grammar supplanted mine, and In- 


aud slippers will have, no doubt, struck our readers as fictions 
with which they have long been fiuniliar, ‘The story is told al- 
most in the same words in the Behir Danish, a purse being sub- 





stituted for the rod; and Jehandér obtains possession of them ina 
very similar manner. Weber (Eastern Romances, Introd, 39.) has 
noticed the analogy which the slippers hear ta the cap of Fortu- 


natus. The inexhaustible purse, although not mentioned here. is 





of Hindu origin also; and a fraudulent representative of it ma 
a great figure in one of the stories of the Dasa Kumara [ch. 2. See 
also L. Deslongehainps, Essay sur les Fables Indiennes. VP 
1838, p. 35 f. and Criisse, Sagenkreise des Mittelalters. Leipzig: 
1842, p. 191 f.J 
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dra’s and all others, and we were compelled to ac- 
knowledge his superiority. 

The degradation I thus experienced poisoned all my 
euxjoyments. I determined therefore to have recourse 
to the origin of my humiliation, and by acquiring the 
favour of Mahadeva, regain my lost distinction. I there- 
fore departed to the mountains, leaving to Upakosa 
the inanagement of our affairs. 


Story of Upakosd, the Wife of Vararuchi. 


Whilst I was thus absent, my wife, who performed 
with pious exactitude her ablutions in the Ganges, 
attracted the notice and desires of several suitors, 
expecially of the king's domestic priest, the comman- 
der of the guard, and the young prince’s preceptor, 
who annoyed her by their importanitics, and terrified 
her by their threats, till at Jast she determined to ex- 
pose and punish their depravity. 

Having fixed upon the plan, she made an appoint- 
ment for the same evening with her three lovers, each 
being to come to her house an hour later than the 
other, Being desirous of propitiating the gods, she 
sent for our banker the obtain mouey to distribute in 
alms; and when he arrived, he expressed the same 
passion, as the rest, on her compliance with which 
he promised to make over to her the money that I 
had placed in his hands; or on her refusal he would 
retain it to his own use. Apprehending the loss of our 
property, therefore, she made a similar assignation 
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with him; and desired him to come to her house that 
evening, at an hour when she calculated on having 
disposed of the first comers, for whose reception, as 
well as his, she arranged with her attendants the 
necessary preparations. 

At the expiration of the first watch of the night, the 
Preceptor of the prince arrived. Upakosa affected to 
receive him with great delight; and after some con- 
versation, desired him to take a bath which her hand- 
maids had prepared for him, as a preliminary condi- 
tion to any further intimacy. The Preceptor made not 
the least objection, on which he was conducted into a 
retired and durk chamber, where his bath was ready. 
On undressing, his own clothes und ornaments were 
removed, and in their place a small wrapper given to 
him, which was a piece of cloth smeared with a mix- 
ture of oil, lamp black, and perfumes, Similar cloths 
were employed to rub him with after bathing, so that 
he was of a perfectly ebon colour from top to toe. 
The rubbing occupied the time till the second lover, 
(the Priest,) arrived, on which the women exclaimed, 
“Here is our master’s particular friead—in, in here, 
or all will be discovered;” and hurrying their victim 
away, they thrust him into a long and stout wicker 
basket, fastened well by a bolt outside, in which they 
left him to meditate upon his mistress. 

The Priest and the Commander of the guard were 
secured, as they arrived, in a similar manner; and it 
only remained to dispose of the Banker. When he made 
his appearance, Upakosa, leading him near the bas- 
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kets, said aloud, You promise to deliver to me my 
husband’s property; and he replied: The wealth your 
husband entrusted to me shall be yours. On which 
she turned towards the baskets, and said, Let the 
gods hear the promise of Hiratyagupta. The bath was 
then proposed to the banker. Before the ceremony 
was completed, the day began to dawn, on which the 
servants desired him to make the best of his way home, 
lest the neighbours should notice his departure; and 
with this recommendation they forced him, naked as 
he was, into the street. Having no alternative, the 
banker hastened to conceal himself in his own house, 
being chased all the way by the dogs of the town. 

As soon as it was day, Upakosa repaired to the 
palace of Nanda, and presented a petition to the king 
against. the banker for seeking to appropriate the 
property entrusted to him by her husband, The bank- 
er was summoned. He denied having ever received 
any money from me. Upakosa then said: When my 
husband went away, be placed our household gods in 
three baskets; they have heard this man acknowledge 
lis holding a deposit of my husband’s, and let them 
bear witness for me. The king, with some feeling of 
surprise and incredulity, ordered the baskets to be 
sent for; and they were accordingly produced in the 
open court, Upakosa then addressed them: Speak, 
gods, and declare what you overheard this banker say 
in our dwelling. If you are silent, I will unhouse you 
in this presence, Afraid of this menaced exposure, 
the tenants of the baskets immediately exclaimed, 
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“Verily, in our presence, the banker acknowledged 
possession of your wealth.” On hearing these words, 
the whole court was filled with surprise; and the 
banker, terrified out of his senses, acknowledged the 
debt, and promised restitution. 

The business being adjusted, the king expressed his 
curiosity to see the household divinities of Upakosa, 
and she very readily complied with his wish. The 
baskets being opened, the culprits were dragved forth 
by the attendants, like so many lumps of darkness. 
Being presently recognized, they were overwhelmed 
with the laughter and derision of all the assembly. 
As soon as the merriment had subsided, Nanda begged 
Upakosé to explain what it all meant, and she ac- 
quainted him with what had occurred, Nanda was 
highly incensed, and, as the punishment of their of- 
fence, banished the criminals from the kingdom, He 
was equally pleased with the virtue and ingenuity of 
my wife, and loaded her with wealth and honours. 
Her family were likewise highly gratified by her con- 
duct, and she obtained the admiration and esteem of 
the whole city '. 


' This story oecurs in Scott's additional Arabian Nights. as 
the Lady of Cairo, and her four Gallants [and in his *Tales and 
Anecdotes.” Shrewsbury: 1800, p. 136, as the Story of the Mer- 
chant’s wife and her suitors.) It is also one of the Persian Tales, 
that of Arouya [day 146 ff] Jt is a story of ancient celebrity in 
Europe, asConatart du Hamel, or La Dame qui attrapa un Prétre, 
un Prevot et un Forestier. [Legrand d’Aussy, Fabliaux et Contes. 
Paris: 1829, Vol.1V, 246-56.} It is curious that the Fabliau alone 
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Story of Vararuchi— continued. 


I now returned from my sojourn in the Snowy Moun- 
tains, where by the favour of Siva I had acquired the 
Péininiya grammar. This ] communicated to my pre- 
ceptor Varsha, as the fruit of my penance; and as he 
wished to Jearn a new system, I instructed him in that 
reveled by Swami Kumara. Vyddi and Indradatta 
then applied to Varsha for like instruction; but he 
desired them first to bring him a very considerable 
present. As they were wholly unable to raise the sum, 
they proposed applying for it to the king, and re- 
quested me to accompany them to his camp, which 
was at that time at Ayodhyd. I consented, and we 
set off. 

When we arrived at the encampment, we found 
everybody in distress, Nanda being just dead. JIndra- 
datta, who was skilled in magic, said: This event need 
not disconcert. us; I will transfuse my vitality into the 
lifeless body of the king. Do you, Vararuchi, then so- 
eit the money: I will grant it, and then resume my 
own person, of which do you, Vyadi, take charge till 
the spirit returns’. This was assented to, and our com- 
panion accordingly entered the carcase of the king. 


agrees with the [linda original, in putting the lovers out of the 
way, and disrobing them by the plea of the bath. 

* This forms the leading event of the story of Fadlallah, in 
the Persian Tales. The dervish there avows his having acquired 
the faculty of animating a dead body from an aged Brahman in 
the Indies. 
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Story of Yogananda. 


The revival of Nanda caused universal rejoicing. 
The minister Sakaféla alone suspected something ex- 
traordinary in the resuscitation. As the heir to the 
throne, however, was yet a child, he was well content, 
that no change should take place, and determined to 
keep his new master in the royal station. Ie imme- 
diately, therefore, issued orders that search should 
be made for all the dead bodies in the vicinage, and 
that they should forthwith be committed to the Hames, 
In pursuance of this edict, the guards came upon the 
deserted carcase of Indradatta, and burning it as di- 
rected, our old associate was compelled to take up his 
abode permanently in the tenement, which he had 
purposed to occupy but for a season. He was by no 
means pleased with the change, and in private li- 
mented it with us, being in fact degraded by his ele- 
vation, as having relinquished the exalted rank of a 
Brahman for the inferior condition of a Stidra. 

Vyadi having received the sum destined for our 
master, took leave of his companion Indradatta, whom 
we shall henceforth call Yogananda*, Before his de- 
parture, however, he recommended to the latter to 
get rid of Sakatala, the minister, who had penetrated 
his secret, and who would, no doubt, raise the prince 
Chandragupta to the throne, as soon as he had at- 
tained to years of discretion. It would be better, there- 


[i. e. Nanda through Sorcery.] 
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fore, to anticipate him, and, as preparatory to that 
measure, to make me, Vararuchi, his minister. Vyadi 
then left us, and in compliance with his counsel, I 
became the confidential minister of Yogananda. 

A charge was now made against Sakatala of hav- 
ing, under pretence of getting rid of dead carcases, 
burnt a Brahman alive; and on this plea, lhe was cast 
into a dry well with all his sons. A plate of parched 
pulse and a pitcher of water were Jet down daily for 
their sustenance, just sufficient for one person. ‘The 
father, therefore, recommended to the brothers to 
avree amongst themselves, which should survive to 
revenge them all, and relinquishing the food to him, 
resign themselves to dic. They instantly acknowledged 
their avenger in him, and with stern fortitude, refus- 
ing to share in the daily pittance, one by one expired. 

After some time, Yogananda, intoxicated, like other 
mortals, with prosperity, became despotic and unjust. 
I] found my situation, therefore, most irksome, as it 
exposed ine to a tyrant’s caprice, and rendered me re- 
sponsible for acts, which I condemned. I therefore 
sought to secure myself a participator in the burthen, 
and prevailed upon Yogananda, to release Sakatala 
from his captivity, and reinstate him in his author- 
ity. He therefore once again became the minister of 
the king. 

It was not long before | incurred the displeasure of 
Yogananda, so that he resolved to put me to death. 
Sakatala, who was rejoiced to have this opportunity 
of winning me over to his cause, apprised me of my 
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danger, and helped me to evade it, by keeping me con- 
cealed in his palace. Whilst thus retired, the son of 
the king, Hiranyagupta, lost his senses, and Yoga- 
nanda now lamented my absence. His regret moved 
Sakatéla to acknowledge that I was living, and I was 
once more received into favour. I effected the cure of 
the prince, but received news, that disgusted me with 
the world, and induced me to resign my station, and 
retire into the forests. My disgrace and disappearance 
had Ied to a general belief, that I had been privately 
put to death. This report reached my family. Upakosa 
burnt herself, and my mother died broken-hearted. 

Inspired with the profoundest grief, and more than 
ever sensible of the transitory duration of human hap- 
piness, I repaired to the shades of solitude, and the 
silence of meditation. After living for a considerable 
period in my hermitage, the death of Yogananda was 
related to me by a Brahman, who was travelling from 
Ayodhya, and had rested at my cell. 

Sakatéla, brooding on his plan of revenge, observed 
one day a Brahman of mean appearance digging in a 
meadow, and asked him what he was doing there. 
Chanakya, the Brahman, replied: IJ am rooting out 
this grass, which has hurt my foot. The reply struck 
the minister as indicative of a character, which would 
contribute to his designs, and he engaged him, by the 
promise of a large reward and high honours, to come 
and preside at the Sréddha, which was to be celebrated 
next new moon at the palace. Chariakya arrived, an- 


ticipating the most respectful treatment; but Yoga- 
a3 
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nanda had been previously persuaded by Sakatala to 
assign precedence to another Brahman, Subandhu, so 
that when Chanakya came to take his place, he was 
thrust from it with contumely. Burning with rage, he 
threatened the king before all the court, and de- 
nounced his death within seven days. Nanda ordered 
him to be turned out of the palace. Sakatdla received 
him into his house; and persuading Chanakya that he 
was wholly innocent of being instrumental to his ig- 
nominious treatment, contributed to encourage and 
inflame his indignation. Chdnakya thus protected, 
practised a magical rite, in which he was a proficient, 
and by which, on the seventh day, Nanda was de- 
prived of life. Sakatéla, on the father’s death, effected 
the destruction of Hirahyagupta, his son, and raised 
Chandragupta’, the son of the genuine Nanda, to the 
throne. Chanakya became the prince’s minister; and 
Sakatila, having attained the only object of his ex- 
istence, retired to end his days in the woods, 


End of the Story of Vararuchi. 


All these things confirmed my satisfaction with the 
life I had adopted, and inspired me with the more 
anxious desire of being quickly liberated from such a 
fickle and feverish world. I therefore came to offer 


* This is the Sandrocottus, or Sandracoptos of the Greek wri- 
ters. The story is told rather differently in the Puranas, and with 
still greater variation in the Mudra Rakshasa. [Wilson, Hindu 
Theatre, Calc. 1827. III, 14 ff. Lassen, Ind. Alt. II, 196-204.] 
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my prayers for final emancipation to Vindhya Vasini, 
when I encountered you, and was reminded of my 
former state. I have related to you the wonderful nar- 
ratives I learnt unbidden from the mighty Mahddeva, 
The period of my transformation and punishment has 
expired. I therefore depart to the holy asylum of Va- 
dariké. Do you yet tarry here awhile, until a Brah- 
man, Gunddhya, arrive. Impart to him what you have 
learnt from me, and your task will then be accom- 
plished, So saying, Vararuchi took his leave of Ka- 
nabhiiti, and departed to Vadarikagrama, where, throw- 
ing off this mortal coil, he resumed, as Pushpadanta, 
his seat amongst the brilliant spirits of heaven. 


Ib, June 3824, p. 266—87. 


Story of Malyavan, or Guiddhya. 


After Vararuchi had departed, it happened that his 
friend Malyavén, who had been born as Gunadhya, 
came to Vindhya Vasinf, and encountered Kénabhuti. 
Upon beholding him, he recollected his original con- 
dition, and requested him to communicate the stories 
he had heard from Vararuchi, as the means of their 
being mutually restored to their state in heaven. Hav- 
ing complied with his request, Kanabhuiti begged him 
to relate his adventures on earth, to which Guniddhya 
readily acceded. 


12° 
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Story of Gunadhya. 


Somadatta, a Brahman of Pratishthdna’, died, and 
left two sons and an unmarried daughter. The latter, 
named Srutarthd, became a mother before she was a 
bride: and when questioned by her brothers, she as- 
serted that she had been espoused privately by Kirti- 
sena, the nephew of the serpent monarch Vasuki, who 
upon the brethren continuing incredulous appeared to 
them and acknowledged the marriage. I was born his 
son. After a short time, my mother and my uncles 
died, and left me friendless. I repaired to the south, 
and having acquired the knowledge becoming my 
caste, returned to my native city. As 1 wandered 
through Pratishthana, I mingled with various orders 
of men, and overheard their conservation’, until f 


' Pratishthiua, in the south, is celebrated as the capital of 
Silivahana. It is identifiable with Peytan on the Godavari — the 
Bathana, or Paithana of Ptolemy —ihe capital of Siripolemaios 
—aname in which, although much distorted, some affinity to 
Sdlivahana may be conjectured. (Lassen, 1. 1., JT, 985. I, 171., 
more correctly, identifies this name with that of Sri Pulimin, of 
the Andhra dynasty, who reigued at Pratishiluina, after the over- 
throw of the house of Silivihana, about 130 A. D.J 

? Some stories of no particular interest are here related; 
amongst others, one of a young merchant, who begins the world 
with an empty crucible, exchanging it for a frying pan and a 
handful of pulse, with which he procures a few bundles of sticks 
from the wood-cutters, which he again sells, und in this manner 
gradually acquires a large fortune, presents some affinity to the 
first incident in the story of the king’s son and his companions 
in the Kalila wa Dimna. [eh. 14.] 
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found my way to the royal palace. Having attracted 
the notice and approbation of one of the ministers, I 
was introduced by him to the king Satavahana; and 
the prince, being pleased with my address, retained 
me in his service. 

Kanabhiiti now interrupted Gunadhya, and asked 
him to explain how Satavéhana had acquired that ap- 
pellation. Gunddhya then related the story. 


Legend of Sdtavéhana’. 


There was a monarch, called Dipakarni, whose wife, 
named Saktimati, more dear to him than his existence, 
whilst reposing in a bower in the garden, was bitten 
by a snake, and died. The king, overcome with grief 
for her loss, made a vow to observe perpetual conti- 
nence—a vow to which he rigidly adhered, although 
the want of a son to succeed him in the kingdom was 
a subject of profound affliction to him. Whilst thus 


' Sitavahana is usually considered synonymous with Salivd- 
hana, the enemy of Vikramaditya, and the prince of whose juve- 
nife career those marvels are narrated, which appear to be de- 
rived from the Evangelium Infanti, and other spurious gospels. 
(As. Res. Vol. X, p. 42.) At the same time, it is to be observed, 
that these stories are not to be found in the Pursnas. The chief! 
authority cited by the late Colonel Wilford is the Vikrama Cha- 
ritra, a compilation of fables of uncertain date, and no consider- 
ation, He quotes also the Kumarika Kbasida of the Skanda Pu- 
rana, for some circumstances of a less miraculous character; but 
even here the authority is very disputable, as the Khandas, or 
detached sections of the Purdnas, have been multiplied at pleas- 
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distressed, he was directed by Siva, in a dream , in 
what manner to obtain a son and successor, without 
violating his faith to his departed wife. In obedience 
to the god’s commands, he repaired to a certain forest 
to hunt; and whilst thus employed, met, as he had 
been forewarned, a lovely boy, riding upon a mon- 
strous lion. Still acting as he had been enjoined, the 
king aimed an arrow at the beast, and he fell as dead. 
Immediately, bowever, uprose from the carcase a 
celestial form, who thus addressed the astonished 
monarch. “Dismiss your apprehension. I am a Yak- 
sha, Sita by name. It was my chance to see and love 
the beautiful daughter of a holy sage: my passion was 
returned; and this boy whom you behold is our son. 
When the secret of our union was discovered, the 
angry sire condemned us both to wear the forms of 
brutes, during the remainder of our earthly career. My 
bride was liberated from the effects of the curse in giv- 





ure, and are in many instances decidedly modern. The last work 
noticed is the Appendix to the Agni Purina, which is no part of 
that Purina, and is a modern composition, The legends relating 
to Sdlivihana may therefore, as is most likely, have been bor- 
rowed from the spurious gospels; but they do not, therefore, bear 
unfavourably upon the antiquity of the Purdnas, as they are not 
found in the body of those works: how far whey may be traced, 
even in the books cited, is a little doubtful, at least, as applicable 
to Sdlivahana; for in the legend said to be extracted in the same 
essay from the Raja Tarangini, it is true, that the story is cor- 
rectly given; but the person is not, as is said, Salivahana, nor in 
any way connected with his character. [The errors into which 
Wilford had fallen are fully exposed by Lassen, Ind. Alt., H, 
881 ff. See also Append. VI, p. xxvu.] 
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ing birth to her son, and your shaft has rendered me 
the same kind office. I am now at liberty; but ere | 
depart to the region of the gods, I bequeath to you 
this child, to be cherished by you as your own.” So 
saying, he vanished, leaving the boy with the king, 
who gladly received him, and gave him the name Sa- 
tavahana, in reference to the appellation of his father, 
and the Vahana, or vehicle, on which the king had 
first beheld the infant mounted. Upon the death of his 
adoptive father, Sdtavahana succeeded to the throne, 
and became a mighty monarch. 

Amongst the remarkable transactions of his reign 
was the introduction of a new grammar', the Kalépa, 
or Katantra. This was communicated to the king for 
his special use by the god Kartikeya, who had been 
propitiated by the worship of Sarvavarma, the king’s 
minister. It was termed Katantra, from its sinall ex- 
tent, and Kalapa, from the peacock (Kalipa) on which 
Kumara Swami rides. 


1 This grammar is extensively in use in the eastern parts of 
Bengal. The rules are attributed to Sarvavarma, by the inspira- 
tion of Kartikeya, as narrated in the text. The viitti, or gloss, 
is the work of Durga Singh; and that again is commented on by 
Trilochana Disa aud Kaviraja. Vararuchi is the supposed author 
of an illustration of the Conjugations, and Sripati Varma of a 
Supplement. Other commentaries are attributed to Gopinatha, 
Kula Chandra, and Visweswara. [Aufrecht, Cat. Bodl. 1, 168-70. 
Colebrooke, Miss. Essays, II, 44 f.] 
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Story of Gurddhya—resumed. 


The proficiency of the king in the new science being 
attained without my interference, I felt myself an un- 
necessary addition to his attendants, and accordingly 
took Jeave of him. Accompanied by two of my disci- 
ples, I set off for Vindhyavasini to worship the god- 
dess, having been so enjoined by a dream. On my way 
hither, I fell in with a variety of goblins, and acquired 
their language, which makes the fourth I have now 
mastered’. When I first arrived, you were absent; 
but your return recalls to my recollection all the past, 
and I now anticipate a speedy restoration to the height 
from which I fell. 

Kanabhiti, having heard the account from Gund- 
dhya, professed himself ready to communicate the 
great narrative he had heard from Vararuchi; but in- 
timated his wish first to learn how Pushpadanta and 
Malyavin had attained a place amongst the bands of 
heaven. Gunddhya in consequence related to him the 
following 


Story of Pushpadanta. 


In a village on the banks of the Ganges lived Go- 
vindadatta, » Brahman. He had five sons, of goodly 
persons, but rude manners, and uncultivated minds. 


1 These are in another place said to be Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Desya, and Paisachi, 
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A Brahman of great learning, having on one occasion, 
whilst the father was abroad, demanded the rites of 
hospitality at the house of Govindadatta, was treated 
with disrespect and derision by the youths, and was 
about to depart in wrath, when the father arrived. 
The severity with which both he and his wife rebuked 
the lads, pacified the Brahman, and induced him to 
accept their invitation to remain. The anger of his 
parents produced a favourable impression on one of 
the sons, Devadatta, who, repenting of his idle habits 
and unprofitable life, set off to Badarikésrama’ to pro- 
pitiate Siva. The rigour of his austerities engaged the 
approbation of the god. Siva appeared to him, and 
promised him that he should become possessed of 
learning, for which purpose he directed him to go to 
Pataliputra, and study under Vedakumbha. Deva- 
datta remained some time with this teacher, until his 
master’s wife cast the eyes of illicit affection upon 
him, and endeavoured to win him to her desires. De- 
vadatta, however, was not to be corrupted; and when 
he found he could in no other way avoid her impor- 
tunities, he fled. He repaired to Pratishthana, where 
he studied with great diligence and success under an- 
other teacher of repute. 

Whilst studying at Pratishthana, it chanced that 
Devadatta beheld the daughter of the king Susarma 
at a balcony of the palace. She also noticed him, and 


' The part of the Himdlaya known as Badarinath. It is a 
shrine of ancient celebrity. 
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they were instantly fast bound in the indissoluble 
chains of love. After they had interchanged glances, 
she beckoned to him to approach. He obeyed: on 
which she took a flower, and having touched her teeth 
with it, threw it to him, and then disappeared, Deva- 
datta, taking the flower, returned home. The flame 
that preyed upon his heart soon betrayed itself to the 
experience of his preceptor, and he quickly drew from 
him the secret of his passion. When he heard of the 
flower, and the manner in which it was presented, he 
immediately concluded that some mystery was con- 
cealed in the act, and at last explained it to signify 
an assignation, on the part of the princess, to meet 
Devadatta at a temple called Pushpa, (a flower.) The 
youth was charmed with this explanation, and set off 
to the temple to await the coming of the princess. On 
the 8th day of the fortnight, she repaired thither to 
offer her adorations, and entering within the chamber 
where her lover lay concealed, was immediately pressed 
to his bosom. She enquired how he had so readily ap- 
prehended her meaning: but when he confessed he was 
indebted to his preceptor’s sagacity, rather than to his 
own, she was highly offended with his lack of discern- 
ment, and left him in displeasure. 

Devadatta was now more wretched than ever, and 
his life was fast dissolving in the fire of separation ; 
when Sambhu, commiserating his condition, sent one 
of his attendants, Panchagikha, to console and assist 
him. Panchasikha made the youth put on a female 
garb, whilst he assumed the appearance of an aged 
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Brahman. Thus changed, they repaired to the palace, 
where the supposed Brahman addressed the monarch 
thus:—“King, I am an old man without connexions 
in your capital. I sent my only son on family affairs 
some time ago to a distant country, and he does not 
return. I am weary of expecting him, and fear some 
evil may have befallen him. I will therefore go forth 
in quest of him; but how can I dispose of my daugh- 
ter-in-law in the mean time? I leave her, king, as a 
sacred deposit in your charge.” The monarch, afraid 
of the Brahman’s malediction, reluctantly accepted the 
trust, and the supposed Brahman departed. The daugh- 
ter was transferred to the interior of the palace, where, 
revealing himself to the princess, Devadatta succeeded 
in pacifying her indignation, and recovering her re- 
gard, She listened to his suit with complacency, and 
they pledged their troth to each other by the ritual 
that unites in wedlock the inferior spirits of heaven’. 
When it became no longer possible to conceal their 
secret intercourse, the friendly sprite was summoned 
by a wish to their assistance——he appeared, and 
conveyed Devadatta out of the palace by night. The 
next morning he made the youth discard his female 
habiliments, and accompany him, again metamor- 


} The form of marriage called Gandharva, in which the parties 
exchange garlands of flowers. [Man. 3, 32. Yajnay.1, 61. In the 
laws of Vishnu ch. 24 it is called “the union of two parties by 
mutual consent and in the absence of their parents”, dwayoh sa- 
kamayor matépittirahito yogah.] The subject of this story is imi- 
tated in the Dagakumdra, fifth section. 
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phosed to a venerable Brahman, to the palace in the 
character of the son of whom he had been in search. 
He came, he said, to claim his daughter-in-law, and 
the king ordered her to be sent for; but all parties 
were struck with real, or seeming consternation, when 
it was announced that she was no where to be found. 
The king, at a loss to comprehend the possibility of 
her evasion, and recollecting old legends, suspected 
that the Brahman was not what he seemed to be, and, 
apprehensive of incurring his displeasure, professed 
himself willing to submit to any conditions he should 
impose. These were readily arranged, and the prin- 
cess was given to the Brahman’s supposed son, in 
exchange for the bride that he pretended to have lost. 
The princess bore a son, who was named Mahidhara. 
When the king was advanced in years, he retired to 
the forests, resigning his sovereignty to his grandson ; 
and after witnessing the glory of Mahidhara, his pa- 
rents also withdrew from the world to the silence of 
the hermitage: devoting all their thoughts to Sambhu, 
they obtained his favour; and when released from this 
mortal coil, they were clevated to the rank of spirits, 
attendant on the god and his celestial consort, as Push- 
padanta and his wife Jayd, the same whose indiscreet 
curiosity had lately been punished by their temporary 
return to the infirmities of human nature. 


Story of Gunddhya, or Malyavin—continued. 


Gunddhya then proceeded. Having thus related to 
you the history of my friend and fellow spirit, I will 
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now resume my own. In my former existence, Go- 
vindadatta, the father of Devadatta, was also mine: 
my name was Somadatta; and in imitation of the ex- 
ample of my brother IJ set off to the Himalaya moun- 
tains, to propitiate the erescent-crested deity. I per- 
formed austere penances in honour of him, and of- 
fered constant garlands to hin, until, at last, he mani- 
fested himself, and proffered me a boon. I prayed to 
be admitted into the train of his attendants, and he 
granted my prayer, naming me, with reference to my 
offerings, Malyavan, (from Mala, a garland.) The com- 
munity of our original has influenced the friendly con- 
nexion, which has ever subsisted between me and 
Pushpadanta, and rendered me a sharer in his recent 
humiliation. 

Having thus communicated his adventures to Ka- 
nabbiti, Guiddhya received from him the seven great 
tales, the cause of his and Pushpadanta’s fall. Kavia- 
bhiiti imparted them in the Paiséchi language, in which 
Gunddhya wrote them with his own blood, as there 
was no procuring ink in the wilderness. The tales 
were comprised in seven lacks of stanzas: the com- 
munication of them was the work of seven years’, 


1 The number is a favouirite one with the Hindus; so in the 
Mahdnitaka, when Raina pierces the seven palm trees with his 
arrow: 


“The seven steeds, seven worlds, seven sages, seven oceans, seven 
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and all the subordinate spirits of earth and air at- 
tended the daily recitation. At the close, Kanabhuti 
was liberated from the effects of his curse, and re- 
turned to his station, an attendant on the god of 
wealth. 

Gunadhya was now the only one who had a duty 
to fulfil before he was restored to his heavenly ho- 
nours: this was the communication of the Great Tales 
to Satavahana, to secure their perpetuation upon earth; 
accordingly he repaired to the vicinity of Pratishthana, 
and sent the books by two of his disciples to the king. 
Sdtavahana treated the present with contempt, and 
desired the scholars to carry it back to their master ; 
for a work, he observed, in the language of fiends 
could not be worth human perusal, and characters 
traced with blood were only suitable to their infernal 
origin, The disrespect shewn to such holy volumes 
affected Guniddhya profoundly. Retiring to a neigh- 
bouring mountain, he read to his pupils, and the beasts 
of the field, and birds of the air, who flocked round 
him to listen, all the stories, except the history of Na- 
ravahanadatta, throwing each of the series as he com- 
pleted it, into a fire kindled for the purpose. The 
extraordinary character of Gunddhya’s auditory at last 
came to the king’s ears, and he was induced to visit 
the spot, and verify the report in person. Upon find- 
ing that it was true, Satavahana humbled himself be- 


continents, and seven Matris, were filled with fear, as being of 
the like enumeration.” 
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fore the sage, and learned from him his story. He was 
then anxious to have possession of the tales; and the 
one lack out of the seven which had escaped the flames 
was presented to him by Guiadhya, who presently, re- 
suming his celestial character, returned to the service 
of Siva. The stories were expounded to Sdtavahana 
by Gunddhya’s two disciples, Guiadeva and Nandi- 
deva, and they were rewarded liberally with wealth 
and honours, Sétavéhana also had the tales translated 
into the Sanskrit language, and this preparatory ac- 
count of their origin composed’. 
End of the Introduction. 


THE FIRST, OR INTRODUCTORY CHAPTER OF THE 
HISTORY OF NARAVAHANADATTA. 


Birth of Udayana, or the king of Vatsa*. 
In the central district of the delightful country call- 





' The date of the first compilation should therefore be about 
A. D. 78; but we must not forget that this is fable — whether 
founded on fact is doubtful. [See Prof. F. F. Hall’s edition of 
the “Tale of Vasavadatta”, Introd. p. 22 ff.} 

? Udayana is a celebrated character in Hindu fable: so Kali- 
disa calls Oujein the populous resort of the bards who have cele- 
brated the story of Udayana: 


Megha Duta [32. Comp. Hall’s edition of Subandhu’s 
Visavadatta, Introd. p. 2-6. Vatsa being the name of the region 
in which Kausimbi lay, we have throughout this story to under- 
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ed Varsha’, is the extensive city Kausdmbf, the first 
monarch of which was Satdénika, the son of Janame- 
jaya, whose father was Parikshit, the son of Abhima- 
nyu, the son of Arjuna. Satantka was killed in battle 
with the Titans, having gone to the assistance of In- 
dra, and was succeeded in his throne by Sahasranika. 

The fate of his father naturally interested Indra for 
the young prince, and he not unfrequently conveyed 
him to visit the regions of the skies. On one of these 
occasions he incurred the displeasure of Tilottama, a 
nymph of paradise, and she denounced an imprecation 
on his future fortune, sentencing him to the pangs of 
separation from his beloved. Sahasranika was mar- 
ried to Mrigdvati, daughter of Kfipavarma, King of 
Oude, During her pregnancy she was seized with a 
strange fancy, inspired, in fact, by the influence of the 
imprecation, to bathe in human blood. When the king 
found compliance with her longing was unavoidable, 
he deceived her by substituting an infusion of the lac- 
dye, in which the queen contentedly performed her 
ablutions. The crimson tint left upon her person by 
the effect of the immersion, deceived one of the gigan- 
tic brood of Garuda’, as he pursued his flight through 





stand by “Vatsa” the king of that country, Vatsardja in the original. 
Hall, 1. 1., Introd. p. 2 ff.) 

' Bharata Varsha, or India, is probably intended. Of Kau- 
Sambi we spoke above, (note, p.162.) The foundation of this city 
is here placed in the 5th generation, about a century and a half 
subsequent to the war of the Mahabharata. 

* This is the Roc, or Rokh, of Arabian romance, agreeing in 
the multiplicity of the individuals, as well as their propensity for 
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the air. Thinking her to be a lump of flesh, he pounced 
upon the queen, and carried her off to the mountain 
Udaya, where, finding her alive, he abandoned her 
to her destiny, having thus been the unconscious in- 
strument of separating Sahasranika from his bride. 

Jn this helpless condition the queen, overcome with 
terror and affliction, sought alone for death to termi- 
nate her distress. With this view she threw herself 
in the way of the wild elephants and the vast ser- 
pents, with which the thickets were peopled; but in 
vain—an unseen spirit of the air protected her, and 
guided her unharmed amidst the ferocious monsters of 
the forest, until she was encountered by a holy her- 
mit, Jamadagni, who resided on the mountain, and 
who led her to his cell, where he consoled her with 
assurances, that she would in time be re-united to 
her lord. Mrigdvati was here delivered of a son, whom, 
in allusion to the place of his nativity, she named 





raw meat. (See Sindbad’s Voyages [ed. Langlés, p. 149}) The 
latter characteristic, to the atter subversion of all poetical fancies, 
has acquired, it may be supposed, for the Adjutant (Ardea Ar- 
gila) the name of Garuda. A wandervogel, or wonderful bird, 
is the property of all people; and the Garuda of the Hindus is 
represented by the Eorosh of the Zend. Simoorgh of the Per- 
sians, the Auka of the Arabs, the Kerkes of the Turks. the 
Kirni of the Japanese, the sacred dragon of the Chinese. the 
Griffin of Chivalry, the Phoenix of classical fable, the wise aud 
ancient bird that sits upon the ash Yggdrasi] of the Hilda. and, 
according to Faber, in common with all the rest, is a misrepresen- 
tation of the holy chernbim that guarded the gate of paradise. 
Some writers have even traced the twelve knights of the round 
Table to the twelve Rocs of Persiau story. 








13 
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Udayana, and who was trained in letters and arms, and 
in the duties of his regal birth, by his venerable guardian. 

When Udayana grew up, he rambled fearlessly 
through the forest, and on one occasion beheld a 
mountaineer catch a snake. The boy, in pity for the 
captive animal, requested the barbarian to liberate 
him; but the man stated, that he subsisted by snar- 
ing and exhibiting serpents, and that to part with 
his prize would injure himself. Udayana then offered 
him a golden bracelet for his expectations, for which 
equivalent the mountaineer relinquished the snake, 
and departed , well pleased with his bargain. As soon 


' The regions below the earth, inhabited by the Nagas, or ser- 
pents, who seem, however, to assume at will the baman shape. 
Their subterrene domiciles are remurkable for their splendour, 
particularly in gold and gems. 

—— “Let none admire 

That riches grow in hell—that soil may best 

Deserve the precious bane.” 
Connected with this notion is the popular superstition of the Hin- 
dus, that hidden treasures are often indicated by the haunts of 
particular serpents, (Grimm, deutsche Mythologie, 1844, p. 648 ff. 
Mannhardt, german. Mythen. Berlin: 1858, p. 148 ff. Schwarz, Ur- 
sprung der Mythologie. Berlin: 1860, p. 42 ff. Wolf, Beitréige zur 
d. Myth. I], 440 ff.} In fable, the Nigas have supplied the Ara- 
bian Nights, and chivalric romance, very liberally. Their mytho- 
logical character is very important and curious. Faber has uoticed 
some of the circumstances. The Nagas of the Hindus, however, 
appear an inoffensive race. [Troyer ad Rajatarangisi, Vol. H, 
p.457-64.] They took refuge in Pitdla, to escape from the destruc- 
tive hostility of Garuda. They often mix with mortals, but rarely, 
if ever, for malignant purposes. We shall have occasion to recur to 
their history. 
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as he was gone, the snake, assuming a human shape, 
addressed Udayana, and told him he was the Vasu- 
nemi, the elder brother of Vasuki, the sovereign of 
the serpent tribes of Patala'. He begged the young 
prince to accompany him to his palace, and Udayana 
readily assented; when, in reyuital of the service 
rendered to Vasunemi, both he and his brother loaded 
Udayana with the most precious and curious gems, 
presenting him, amongst other valuable gifts, with a 
lute of celestial manufacture—after which they re- 
conveyed Udayana to the abode of his preceptor. In 
the mean time the mountaineer descended to the plains 
to dispose of the bracelet, and speedily met with the 
tents of Sahasranfka, who was traversing the world in 
search of his queen. The bracelet had been given to 
Udayana by his mother, who, tu amuse her sorrows, 
had engraved the name of her husband on its inner 
surface. The inscription caught the cye of the persons 
to whom it was offered, and they conducted the bar- 
barian to the king, to account for its possession. When 
Sahasranika heard his story, he was transported with 
the hope of beholding his queen and son, and com- 
manded the forester to conduct him and his train to 
the mountain withont delay. The man obeyed, and 
they found themselves shortly at the hermitage of Ja- 
madagni, where Mrigdvati and her son were restored 
to the embraces of the delighted king. They returned 
together to Kausaémbi. When Udayana had reached 
adolescence, his father resigned the sovereign author- 


ity into his hands, and returned with his consort to 
13* 
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the Himdla mountains, to terminate their days in soli- 
tude and devotion. 


Story of Vatsa—continued. 

The young prince of Kaugdmbf, ascending the throne 
in a period of peace and prosperity, had little other 
occupation than his pleasures. Reposing the cares of 
state upon his trusty minister Yogandhariyana, he 
spent much of his time in the forest engaged in the 
chase, which he followed, armned with the lute 
presented him by the serpent monarch, whose dulcet. 
notes attracted and tamed the most ferocious ele- 
phants. At this period Chandasena was king of Uj- 
jayini. He had a daughter named Vasayadatté, of 
such singular beauty and accomplishments, that her 
father held all the princes of the earth unworthy of 
her hand, except the young monarch of Kaugambi: 
at the same time their union was not easily to be ef- 
fected, as the two kings were politically enemies of 
each other, and the sovereign of Ujjayini determined 
therefore to have recourse to stratagem. 

With this view he sent an embassador to Vatsa, to 
say, that having heard of his musical proficiency, he 
was desirous of securing him as his daughter’s pre- 
ceptor, and would be happy to see that monarch ac- 
cordingly at Ujjayini. Vatsa heard this affronting ines- 
sage with great indignation, but suppressed his re- 
sentment till he had consulted his minister. Yogandha- 
rayana availed himself of the opportunity to give some 
salutary admonition to the young prince. He observed 
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that he had drawn this affront upon himself,—that his 
addiction to frivolous pursuits was evidently noised 
abroad, and that indignity was the bitter fruit of an 
indifferent reputation —that it was clear the king of 
Ujjayini, trusting to the attractions of his daughter, 
purposed merely to get him into his power, when he 
would hold him captive, and seize his dominions—and 
that dissipation was a snare, by which princes were 
entangled, as elephants were caught in pits, covered 
over with seeming verdure. After receiving these 
lessons, Vatsa returned to the hall of audience, and 
calling the envoy from Ujjayini before him, desired 
him to return to his master, and inform him, that if 
he were anxious his daughter should receive any in- 
structions from Vatsa, he must send her to Kausambi. 
With this retort the ambassador was dismissed. 

Upon the departure of the messenger, Vatsa called 
a couneil of his ministers, and announced to them his 
intention of marching against Ujjayini, and seizing the 
person of its king. From this his counsellors dissuaded 
him, and none more earnestly than Yogandharayania. 
Chandasena, he urged, was a prince of great prowess 
and prudence, and one not easily overcome; in proof 
of which he related his adventures. 


Story of Chandasena, King of Ujjayini. 


The city of Ujjayini is the ornament of the earth, 
and with its white palaces derides the capital of Indra: 
for the agreeableness of whose site the Lord of the 
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universe, in his actual presence as Mahakala’, disdains 
the summits of Kailisa?. Mahendravarma was king 
of this city: his son was Jayasena, and his son was 
Mahasena. This last prince obtained in his youth a 
sword of celestial temper, through his propitiation of 
the goddess Chandi; from which circumstance, and 
his own fiery disposition, he derived the appellation 
of Chanidamahdsena, or Chandasena. 

By direction of his tutelary goddess, Chaidasena set 
off in quest of a suitable bride, none of the daughters 
of his brother kings being worthy, in his own estima- 
tion, of the honour of his alliance. Having pursued 
his way for a considerable distance through the shades 
of an extensive forest, he encountered a wild boar of 
gigantic stature, and as black as night. The king drew 
his bow, and struck him repeatededly with his shafts, 
but in vain. The animal was invulnerable, Leaping 
from his car, the prince prepared to assault him with 
his scymitar; but the monster fled from before him, 
and plunged into a yawning cavern. The king pursued 
him. After penetrating some distance, a blaze of light 
burst suddenly upon him, and he found himself in 
front of a splendid palace, on the lawn before which 
was a spacious reservoir of water. 

Whilst Chandasena was meditating on this strange 





1 A famous Linga, so termed, existed at Ougein when the Mo- 
hamedans invaded India. It was broken to picves by Altamsh, in 
A. D. 1231. 

2 A part of the Himalaya mountains, the supposed favourite 
residence of Siva. A lofty portion of the range is still so named. 
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discovery, a bevy of beauteous damsels approached 
him, conducted by a nymph of exquisite loveliness, 
who courteously enquired the purpose of his coming. 
He related to her the occurrences of the forest, and in 
return begged her to gratify his curiosity by inform- 
ing him whither accident had led him. Whilst the tear- 
drop started from her large and lucid eye, the nymph 
replied :— 

“You have been conducted, prince, by your evil 
destiny to the residence of my father. My name is An- 
garavati: my sire is Angdraka, a Daitya, formidable to 
the gods, and endowed with a frame of adamant, im- 
pervious to hostile weapons. The effect of an impre- 
cation denounced upon him compels him to assume at 
times the condition of a fiend who preys upon man- 
kind, when, in the form of a beast of the forest, he 
roams the thickets, and overpowers or ensnares the 
traveller. Fatigued with to-day’s encounter, and se- 
cure in imagination of his victim, he now reposes: 
when he wakes, your destruction is unavoidable.” 
Saying which, the damsed expressed the interest she 
took in the fate of the king. 

Chandasena having thanked the nymph for the sym- 
pathy she displayed, and declared the impression she 
had made upon his heart, told her to endeavour to 
ascertain whether her sire was every where alike im- 
penetrable, and directed her how to obtain the secret. 
Going to Angiraka, therefore, she was found by him, 
when he woke, seemingly immersed in deep affliction, 
He asked the cause; to which she answered, she feared 
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for his life; and should any mischance occur—should 
he fall hy any hostile hand, what was to become of 
her? He told her to dismiss her apprehensions, as he 
iucurred no peril. The whole of his skin was of ada- 
mant, the only vulnerable part being the palin of his 
left hand:—a wound there indeed would be fatal; but 
as it was employed in grasping the bow, it was con- 
sequently never exposed.” This was overheard by 
Charidasena, who had been covertly stationed by An- 
garavati, where he might listen to what passed be- 
tween her sire and her. 

Having vixen from his couch, the Titan went forth 
to bathe, and address his prayers to Hara. Whilst en- 
gaged in their silent repetition, the king appeared, and 
challenged him to combat. Angaraka, unwilling to 
hreak off his devotion, or to interrupt his inaudible 
prayer, waved to the king with bis left hand to wait 
for a short period. Chandasena seized the opportunity, 
and, whilst the palm of the hand was turned towards 
him, let dy a shaft, which pierced the vital spot, and 
the Daitya instantly fell to the ground. As he breathed 
his Jast, he marmured, “Let my conqueror offer daily li- 
bations to my spirit, if he hope to retain imperial sway.” 

After the fall of Angéraka, Chandasena married Au- 
paravati, and returned to Ujjayini, where he continued 
to reign with uninterrupted prosperity. He had two 
sons by his queen, Blitipdlaka and Palaka, and one 
daughter, Vasavadatta, so named because she was the 
gift. of Indra, (or Vasava.) the deity having appeared 
in a dream to the prince, and announced her birth as 
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the recompence of the magnificence with which the 
king had celebrated his festival. Thus favoured by the 
gods, and formidable in his own prowess and political 
resources, the monarchs of the earth must be careful 
how they provoke the resentment of Chandasena. 


Story of Vatsa—resumed. 


When the messenger of Chandasena returned to his 
master with Vatsa’s reply, the king of Ujjayini se- 
cretly pleased with the young prince’s spirit, was only 
the more bent upon securing him for a son-in-law. 
With this purpose he had recourse to stratagem, and 
caused an elephant, the exact similitude of a cele- 
brated animal in his possession, to be constructed by 
able artists. This he privately sent into the forests, 
where he knew Vatsa was accustomed to hant, and 
left it there, filling the interior cavity with a party of 
armed men’. 





1 “FTuc delecta virdm sortiti corpora furtiin 
Includunt eee lateri penitasque cayernas 
Ingentes uterumque armato milite complent.” 
Virgil (Aen. 11, 18.] 
—- “In the hollow side 
Selected numbers of their chiefs they hide; 
With inward arms the dire machine they load, 
And iron howels stuff the dark abode.” 
Dryden. 
The conception was, however, a8 old as Homer at least. 
“Lani tri SeotG Tv evipedu néveeg egeocot 
2toyelwr, Tewécot paror xai xiiga gégortes. 
Od. 4. 273. 
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In a few days the prince of Kaugambi, resuming 
his usual habits, repaired to the Vindhya woods. His 
scouts, observing the artificial elephant at a distance, 
mistook it for a living animal, and carried the news 
to their master. Eager to seize so stately a captive, 
Vatsa advanced towards the elephant, in no degree 
surprised by its tranquillity, which he attributed to 
the effects of his magical lute, whose cords he struck 
as he approached slowly and alone, accompanying the 
sound with the sweetness of his voice. When he was 
close to the figure, the armed men sprang from their 
concealnent. Vatsa struck the foremost to the ground; 
but he was presently surrounded, and resistance rend- 
ered vain, They hurried him off; and, being protected 
by strong parties stationed along the road, conveyed 
their prisoner in triumph to Ujjayini. 

On Vatsa’s entering Ujjayini, the people who had 
collected in crowds to see him were so much prepos- 
sessed by his blooming countenance and graceful de- 
portnent, that they exclaimed with one voice: “Vatsa 
must not be put to death; keep him, but kill him not:” 
and Chandasena, in order to allay the tumult, was 


“When in the finished horse, the best. of Greece 

Sat breathing fate and misery to Troy.” 
And again, in the 8th Book. The story was told over and over 
again, before it got to Virgil; and therefore Heyne concludes: 
“Habebat poeta fabulam a multis tractatam et vulgarem ante se 
positam.” Whether any of these earlier tales came from, or wan- 
dered to the east, can scarcely receive any illustration from what 
is here probably only an accidental coincidence, 
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obliged to promise them his prisoner’s personal se- 
curity. 

The king of Ujjayinf next delivered Vatsa to his 
daughter, as her preceptor in musical science. He told 
the prince, that if he would render Vasavadatta a pro- 
ficient, he had nothing to apprehend, but might ex- 
pect an equivalent reward. And Vatsa, as soon as he 
beheld the beauty of the princess, felt not a whit re- 
luctant to undertake her tuition. She was equally well 
contented with her master, and gave up all her thoughts 
to him; for though modesty may check the eye, the 
heart is beyond control. Thence many delightful hours 
were passed by both in the musical saloon, as Vatsa, 
with his lute suspended from his neck, gave utterance 
to the impassioned notes, that were re-echoed by his 
fair pupil, as she stood in all her loveliness before him. 

When the news of Vatsa’s capture reached Kau- 
Sambi, the people, inflamed with resentment, urged an 
immediate invasion of the territories of Ujjayinf. The 
wisdom of the ministers, however, afraid to contend 
openly with the power of Charidisena, allayed the 
ferment, and they engaged to rescue their prince by 
less hazardous means. Yogandharayana undertook to 
effect his liberation in person, and set out, accompa- 
nied by Vasantaka, for Ujjayini, leaving to Ruman- 
wan * the charge of Kausambi. 





* Wherever the king of Vatsa is the hero of the history, these 
three are part of the dramatis persone, Yogandharayana, as chief 
minister, possessing also magical power, unites the character of 
Turpin and Merlin. Vasantaka is a sort of buffo, as well as a 
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On his way through the Vindhyan thickets, vast as 
his experience, and intricate as his policy, Yogandha- 
rayavia paid a visit to the chief of the forest tribes. 
The king of the Pulindas! was an ancient ally of Kau- 
sambi; and, by desire of the minister, he prepared his 
bands to cover the escape of Vatsa, as he should re- 
turn through the woods. This arrangement being ef- 
fected, the minister resumed his route to Ujjayini. He 
halted on the funereal ground without the city, where, 
employing his magic skill, he transformed himself to 
the semblance of a decrepid and crazed old man, and 





minister, and the personal friend of the prince; and Rumatiwan 
is the general, or commander in chief. 

' In vocabularies, the term Pulinda is applied to any forest 
or barbarous tribe. In these stories it is especially assigned to 
the foresters of the Vindhya mountains, extending acress India, 
from Vindbyavisini, or Mirzapur, and cven as high up as near 
Mathari, along the line of the Narmada, to Guzerat, The aathor 
of the Vrihat Katht here probably describes this part of India, 
as it was delincated in works prior to his day, when the tract 
of central forest must have been vastly more cxtensive than in 
modern times, and the greater part of Malwa and Ajmir were oc- 
cupied by barbarians, the ancestors of the Bhils and Gotids, who 
are now confined to the hills, and who do entertain some tradit- 
ionary notions of having once occupied less ungenial sites. The 
Pulindas were known to the ancients by the same appellation, and, 
according to their information, tenanted similar tracts. The Palin- 
das of Ptolemy extend along the banks of the Narmada to the 
frontiers of Larice, which corresponds generally with Guzerat. 
Both they and the river are north of Ozene, or Oujein, and be- 
iween it and Modura Deorum, or Mathura, on the north—a strange 
dislocation of positions, it must be confessed, in some respects, 
but corresponding, as far as the Pulindas are concerned, very 
faithfully with our fext, and with the probable truth. 
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his companion Vasantaka to a figure of singular and 
ridiculous deformity. Thus disguised, they entered 
the city severally by different gates. Yogandhardyana 
made direct for the palace, attracting and diverting 
the mob by his songs and gesticulations. The servants 
of the princess joining the throng, and amused by tle 
antics of the supposed idiot, reported his entertaining 
gambols to their mistress, and excited her curiosity 
to witness them. Accordingly, by her command, the 
disguised Yogandharayania was introduced into the 
presence of Vasavadatté, and there beheld his master 
in bonds. Having contrived, by a private signal, to 
let Vatsa know him, he suddenly became invisible to 
the court, and the attendants questioned each other 
with astonishment what had become of the antic. The 
princess was no Jess surprised; and Vatsa, availing 
himself of the general feeling to get rid of all specta- 
tors, recommended to Vasavadatta to go and offer pro- 
pitiatory devotions at the shrine of Saraswati. The 
princess and her train departed for that purpose, and 
left Vatsa alone with his friend. 

Having thus obtained an opportunity of communi- 
cating with the prince, Yogandhardyatia imparted to 
him the plan he had devised for his escape; and find- 
ing that his master was resolved not to leave Ujjayini 
without the princess, now comprised her in the plot. 
Having imparted to Vatsa the means of extricating 
himself from his chains, and desired him to admit Va- 
santaka, when he arrived, to his councils, he departed 
to superintend the arrangements of the retreat. 
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When the princess returned from the temple, Va- 
santaka presented himself at the palace gate, and at 
the instance of Vatsa was invited to enter. His defor- 
mities excited the mirth and compassion of Visava- 
datté, and she desired him to remain in the palace, 
promising that he should be taken care of. On her 
farther asking him whether he possessed any learn- 
ing, he said, he was deeply read in story-telling, and 
gave her the following proof of his talent. 


Story of Lohajangha. 


In Mathurdé dwelt a public dancer, named Rupa- 
nika, of great beauty and accomplishments. Her charms 
attracted universal admiration; and many advanta- 
geous proposals were made to her. To the great vexa- 
tion of her mother, however, she treated all her sui- 
tors with disdain, and fixed her undivided affections 
upon a young and indigent Brahman, named Loha- 
jangha, whom she had met at a public festival in one 
of the many temples, which decorate the birthplace 
of Krishna. 

Finding that remonstrances were unavailing, the old 
woman determined to have recourse to other means, 
and to get rid of the obnoxious lover by violence. For 
this object she had Lohajangha waylaid by bravoes, 
and so unmercifully beaten, that he scarce escaped 
with life. He got away, however, from his assailants, 
and fled to the neighbouring forests, where, still doubt- 
ful of his security, he was rejoiced to creep into an 
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elephant’s hide, which had been completely hollowed 
out by jackals, so that the skin alone remained. ‘The 
effect of his bruises, and the cold breeze, Inlled him to 
sleep; but he was speedily awakened by fresh misad- 
ventures. A tremendous fall of rain came on, and the 
river, overpassing its boundaries, swept through the 
forest, and carried the hide and its inhabitant along 
with it in its course. Whilst floating duwn the stream, 
a bird of Garuda’s breed, perceiving it, darted on the 
skin, and bore it in his beak across the main to Lanka. 
Here alighting, he prepared to gorge upon his prize, 
when Lohajangha making his appearance, frightened 
the animal, and put him to flight. 

Lohajanglia looking round him, and observing the 
ocean, rubbed his eyes, and fancied he was in a dream, 
To add to his appreheusions, two Rakhasas of hideous 
aspect presented themselves at some distance; but, 
luckily for him, they were no less alarmed than him- 
self, They still recollected the humiliation their race 
had sustained from mortal prowess, and dreaded an- 
other Rama in the individual they beheld. One of 
them set off forthwith to Vibhishana, to announce the 
event to the prince', who, partaking the sentiments of 


) Vibhishanha, the brother of Ravana, endeavoured to persuade 
him to avoid hostilities with Rima, by resigning Sila to her hus- 
band. On Rivaria’s persisting to retain her, Vibhishatia deserted 
him, and joined Rama, in reward of which he was appointed, 
after his brother’s overthrow, monarch of Lanka. This Rakshasa 
chief is supposed by the Hindus still to exercise the sovereignty 
of the island; and they will not admit, therefore, the identity of 
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his followers, desired the Rakshasa to go immedi- 
ately, and with all possible respect invite the man to 
his palace. 

When the Rakshasa returned to Lohajangha, and 
conveyed to him his monarch’s message, apprising 
him at the same time into whose hands he had fallen, 
the courage of Lohajangha revived, and he determined 
to turn his visit to good account. Repairing, there- 
fore, to Vibhishana, he told the Rakshasa chief that 
he was a Brahman of Mathura; that, being in extreme 
indigence, he had applied for succour to Vishhu; and 
that the deity had instructed him to go to Lanka, 
where Vibhishana, his faithful votary, would gladly 
relieve the distress of one who was equally attached 
to his worship. Lohajangha added, that he had en- 
quired who Vibhishana was, and where he was to be 
found; on which he was told not to take any trouble 
upon the subject; and accordingly, having gone to 
sleep as usual, he found himself, when he awoke, on 
the sea coast of Lanka. 

Vibhishana, knowing that Lanka was accessible by 


Lanka and Ceylon, conceiving the former invisible, or inacecs- 
sible to mortals. It is rather singular that the traditions of Ra- 
vatia and Rama seem unknown on the island, or at Jeast that they 
are not locally applied. The only mention, indeed, of Ravana 
that occurs, is in the history of Ceylon, published in the Annals 
of Oriental Literature; and he is there made a prince of the main- 
land. “The demon Ravana governed the country between Tutaco- 
reen and Ceylon.” The traditions of the south also extend the 
dominion of Ravana to the Terra Firma, and make Trichinapali 
one of his frontier fortresses. 
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no ordinary means, was induced, by the mere fact of 
Lohajangha’s presence, to credit his story, and ac- 
cordingly sent his emissaries to bring treasure from 
the mountain with the golden base. He gave him also 
a young bird of the Garuda breed to convey him back 
to Mathura, instructing him how to manage the ani- 
mal, Lohajangha, in the mean while, spent his time 
agreeably in conversation with Vibhishana, who re- 
lated to him this legend, explaining how it chanced 
that Lanka was made of wood. 


Origin of Lanka. 


Desirous of liberating his mother from the state of 
servitude to the parent of the Navas, and to pay the 
fixed price of her liberation, the ambrosia of the im- 
mortals, Garuda prepared to carry off the celestial bev- 
erage by fraud or force'. Tu collect sufficient strength 
for his enterprize, he applied to his father Kasyape for 
invigorating food. The seer directed him to go to the 
ocean, where he would find a large elephaut aud tor- 

: Kadra, fhe mother of the serpents, and Vinatsi. the mother 
of Garuda, both wives of K 
the horses of the sun. They agreed to decide by a bet--an an- 


apa, disputed about the volour of 





cient eustom, it should seem: and the loser was to become the 
bondswoman of the winner. Viuat:, the mother of Garuda, lost 
the wager, and her liberty: but Kadri agreed io give her her 
manumiasion, if her sou would procure (he ainrita, the beverage 
of inmortality, for the benelit of her own ophitic progeny. ‘This 
is the legend alluded to in the text. [Mahabh. T. ch. 16 Weber, 
Ind. Studien, 1, 224, Note.] 
14 
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toise, whom he might seize and devour. Garuda did 
as he was instructed, and after his meal rested on a 
branch of theKalpa tree, or tree of heaven. The branch 
gave way with his weight. In fear of its falling upon 
the holy Bilakhilyas’, who prosecuted their devotions 
at the foot of the tree, he laid hold of it, and bore it 
away with his beak. Kasyapa, out of regard to the 
security of mankind, commanded Garuda to carry it. 
to sume lonely spot, where he might let it fall without 
doing mischief. He accordingly deposited it on the 
ocean, and it served as a base, on which the wooden 
fabric of the island was subsequently reared’. 


Story of Lohajangha—concluded. 


After this, Lohajangha, being well Jaden with gold 
and gems, mounted his now docile bird, and returned 
with the speed of thought to Mathura, carrying also 
a golden club, shell, and discus, as presents from Vi- 


' Pigmy saints. the size of the thumb, the probable original of 
——'That small brood 
Warred on by cranes ;” 
and not improbably connected, as supposed by the writer in the 
Quarterly Review No, XLI, with the character of Daumling, 
Thaumlin, Tamlane, Tom-a-lyn, or Tom Thumb. [Vishiu Pur, 
p. 83.] 

* This legend, absurd as it is, is rather of a curious character, 
especially as it differs from the Paurdiik story. According to a 
supplement to the Rimayatia, Lankd was made of gold by Vigwa- 
karma, for the especial residence of Kuvera, from whom it was 
taken by Ravana. 
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bhishana to the shrine of Vishnu. He alighted in a 
deserted temple without the city, and there concealed 
his treasures, and fastened his bird: taking one of the 
jewels, he sold it in the market, and with the price 
bought food, clothes, and ornaments. He then re- 
turned to his hiding-place, and at night, mounting his 
winged steed, he repaired to the dwelling of his mis- 
tress. Having been received by her with joyful re- 
cognition, he taught her how to play her part to be 
revenged on the cause of their separation, and then 
returned to his concealment. 

Tn the morning, Riipanika kept herself in her apart- 
ment, and assumed a mysterious silence. She would 
only speak with her mother*, after causing a screen 
to be drawn between them; and then condescended 
to tell her, that she was the bride of Vishtu, and 
could not commune any more with mere mortals. To 
remove the old woman's doubts, she told her to keep 
watch at night, in consequence of which she beheld 
the pretended Vishiiu arrive with the emblems, and 
mounted on the vehicle of the god. Entertaining no 
further doubt, she requested her daughter fo impart 
to her some of the benefits of such exalted visitation, 

The reply to the request of Makaradanshtra was to 
this effect. She was told she was too wicked to be ad- 
missible into Swarga in her own person; but that on 
the early morning of every eleventh day of the fort- 
night, the gates of Indra’s heaven were set open to 


(Makaradanshiré.] 
14° 
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all comers. At this time the followers of Sambhu pass- 
ed in and out in bands, and if she could get amongst 
the crowd, she might perhaps pass in unobserved. For 
this purpose it would he necessary for her to disguise 
herself like them, by tying her hair in five tresses, 
hanging a string of bones round her neck, throwing 
off all her attire, and smearing one side with lamp 
black, and the other with vermilion', The old woman 
assented to these conditions, and at the appointed tine 
Lohajangha carried her off on his bird. He had ob- 
served in the front of a temple a tall pillar, surmount- 
ed by a stone ring, or wheel; and here he lodged her 
as the banner of his retaliation: here she remained 
throughout the night, suspecting she was tricked, 
dreading discovery, and with difficulty maintaining 
her station *®. The morning had scareely dawned, when 
she was recognised by the people, and young and old 
assembled in crowds, enjoying her mishap, and Jaugh- 
ing heartily at her ridiculous appearance: at length 
Ruipanika came to her aid, and had her carried home. 
The prince of Mathura offered a reward to the indi- 
vidual whose ingenuity had devised the frolic; and 
Lohajangha, coming forward, related his story, to the 


+ ‘Thus she represented the Ardhandrigwara, or Siva, half mate, 
and half female, which compound figure is to be painted in this 
manner. 

* This presents some analogy to the story in the Deeamerone 
(Nov. 7, Gior. 8,) of the scholar and the widow, “la quale egti 
con un suo consiglio, di mezzo Jnglio. ignnda, tutte un di fa st 





in su una torre.” 
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entertainment and astonishment of the people and 
their lord. With the approbation of the latter, Loha- 
jangha was married to Riipanika, and they passed 
their days in affluence and pleasure’. 


Story of Vatsa—resumed. 


In the course of a short time, the affections of Va- 
savadattdé were so tirmly fixed on Vatsa, that country 
and parents were light in the comparison. Yogandha- 
riyata now reappeared, to announce that every thing 
was prepared for their flight, and the keeper of Va- 


. The bold assumption of a masquerade character of divinity is 
probably borrowed from practices not unknown to the Hindas, 
although more rare than with the Babylonians, Lycians, and 
Egyptians, when the priest pretended 

“That sometimes did the mightiest not disdain 

To veil his glories in a mortal shape; 

And that be trod 

This carth so conscious, that the best of deity, 

The power and majesty resided in him, 

That be but stooped to win himself a bride, 

Beneath another name.” 

Mitman’s Belshazzar. 

As a fable, the mortal personation of Vishiiu is similarly related in 
the Pancha Tantra [F, 5]; only instead of a real bird, the lover rides 
an artificial one, the protofype of the “wondrous horse of brass”, 
the flying steed of Rugiero, and other marvellous fabrications 
familiar to romance, more closely imitated, in object as well as 
structure, however, in the Labourer and Flying Car of the ad- 
ditional tales of the Arabian Nights, and in Malek and Shirin, in 
the Persian Tales. [Benfey, Pantschatantra. Leipzig: 1859. I, 148. 
159-62. Boccaccio, Decam. IV, 2.] 
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savadatta’s elephant, a beast of unequalled velocity, 
bribed to lend them aid. He therefore desired Vatsa 
to prevail on the princess to accompany him, and thus 
retaliate on Chandasena the trick he had practised, 
not doubting that he would subsequently assent with 
joy to their espotsal. The minister then departed to 
give notice to the forest monarch, Vatsa repaired to 
the princess. It needed little eloquence to persuade 
her to a measure to which she was so well inclined, 
and her concurrence was readily obtained. Accor- 
dingly, when night came, Vadsavadatta, with a confi- 
dential attendaut, and Vatsa, with his friend Vasan- 
taka, mounted the elephant, and set forth on their 
flight. They took their way out: of the city by a part 
of the wall that was broken down. Vatsa having been 
compelled to engage and slay the two soldiers who 
were stationed at the post. They then got clear of 
Ujjayimf, and plunged into the adjacent woods. 


Ib, Sept 1824, p. 101—109. 


Flight of Vatsa. 


Vatsa continued his journey with unrelaxed speed, 
and by noon the following day reached the Vindhya 
forests, a distance of sixty-three yojanas'. Here his 


) A yojana, as a measure of distance, is four cos; but as the 
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elephant was so overcome with fatigue and thirst, that 
the prince and his campanions alighted to relieve her. 
Seeing # pool, she hastened to drink; and the effect 
of the draught, whilst thus heated, was presently fatal. 
She fell, and expired. Vatsa was thus compelled to 
pursue his journey on foot. On entering the forest, 
he was attacked by a party of robbers; but maintained 
a conflict with them, until fortunately the chief of the 
Pulindas, on the watch for his return, came to his 
rescue, aud conducted him and his attendants in safety 
to his village. On the following morning Rumanwan, 
the general, arrived with a strong force; and Vatsa, 
now in security, continued to oecupy the forest, until 
he received intelligence from Ujjayini of the events 














cos is variously computed, it will be equal to 4/,, 5, or 9 miles. 
We need not estimate it in either case by the powers of the ele- 
phant, for they were supernatural; but it may furnish some clue 
to the actual situation of Kausimbi, Kansaémbi was on the Gan- 
ges. Its dependencies bordered on Magadha, the northernmost 
boundaries of which cxtended to Chinar, At five miles to the 
yojana, its frontier began 315 miles from Ougein. This was some 
short distance, say five miles, from the Palli, or station of the 
forest chief; and it will hereafter appear, that the latter was at 
a distance of a day’s march from the capital for cavalry, Allow- 
ing, therefore, 30 miles for this, Kausdambi was on the Ganges, 
not far from Chimar, about 330 miles from Ougein. There can 
be no doubt, therefore, that it was in, or about, the lower part 
of the Dob, which is not above 380 miles from Ougein, and suf- 
ficiently near to Magadha. These circumstances confirm the opin- 
ions stated in a former note, that the site of Kausimbi is to be 
sought in the vicinity of Kurrah: though it is rather singular, in 
that case, that no mention is made of the Jammi, which Vatsa 
should have crossed in his return to his capital. 
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which had followed his departure. To amuse the prin- 
cess during their halt, Vasantaka, at her request, re- 
Jated to her the following story. 


Story of Guhasena and his Wife Devasmitd. 


In the city of Tamralipti' dwelt « wealthy banker, 
named Dharmadatta. He was unhappy in the midst 
of his riches that he had no child to inherit them, and 
he applied to the Brahmans to obtain a son. To pro- 
pitiate their favour, he celebrated the Homa, or sacri- 
fice to fire, and distributed amongst them presents of 
great value. The consequence of his devotion was the 
birth of an heir, whom he named Guhasena. 

When Guhasena approached manhood, his father 
carried him along with him in his mercantile expedi- 
tions, both to initiate him into the mysteries of trade, 
and procure him a suitable bride. With this last in- 
tention he applied to Dharmagupta, an opulent mer- 
chant of the island Kattha; but he was unwilling to 
give his daughter to one, who resided so far away as 
in Taémraliptf, and on this account declined the al- 
liance. His daughter, however, was of a different 
opinion. Having seen Guhasena, she was disposed to 
relinquish home and friends for his suke, and con- 
trived, with the intermediation of a friend, to apprise 





: Tamraliptah is considered to be the same with Tnmlook. Téam- 
ralipti is the capital. [V. de S$. Martin in “Mémoires sur leg con- 
irées oceidentales”, Paris: 1858. II, 392; and in his “Etude sur la 
géographie Grecque et Latine de VInde”, p. 303 fj 
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lim of her sentiments. He was equally ready to avail 
himself of her good wishes, and accordingly carried 
her off privately to Tamralipti, where they were mar- 
ried, and continued to reside happy in the unvarying 
attachment of each other. 

After a time the father of Guhasena died, and it 
was necessary that he should visit foreign countries, 
in order to look after the mercantile concerns, that 
had now devolved on his sole care. [lis wife, how- 
ever, would not hear of his leaving her, apprehending 
not only the perils of travel, but her husband's be- 
coming attached to some other woman in her absence. 
It was in vain that he vowed the most unalterable 
fidelity, and undeviating affection. She was not to be 
persuaded ; and between the violence of her opposition 
and the urgency of his affairs Guhasena was utterly 
at a loss what conduct to adopt. 

In this dilemma he had recourse to the gods; and 
having fasted and prayed in the temple of Siva, re- 
turned sorrowfully home. His appeal, however, was 
not in vain, and at night the deity appeared to Guha- 
sent and his wife, presenting either with a red lotus, 
which would lose its colour and freshness, he said, 
only, if one of them in absence should prove incon- 
stant’. On their waking they found the flowers: and 


' Some marvellous test of the fidelity of absent lovers is well 
known to western fable, although, with a want of gallantry very 
irreconcileable with chivalric feclings, the application of it is usu- 
ally directed to the exposure of female inconstancy alone. The 
test is, however, of very various complexion , though flowers are 
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with this indication of her husband’s fidelity Devas- 
mité was contented to permit his departure. 


not omitted. Thus in Perce Forest, it is a rose which, borne by 
a wife or maid of irreproachable virtue, preserves its freshness, 
and fades if the wearer is unchaste. In Amadis de Gaul, it is a 
garland, which blooms on the head of her that is faithful, and 
fades on the brow of the inconstant. In Les Contes i rire, it is 
also a flower. In Ariosto, the test applied to beth male and female 
is a cup, the wine of which is spilled by the unfaithful lover. This 
fiction also occurs in the romances of Tristan, Perceval, and 
La Morte d’Arthur, and is well known by La Fontaine's version, 
Iva Coupe Enchantée, In La Lai du Corn, it is a drinking-horn, 
Spencer has derived his girdle of Florimel from these sources, or 
more immediately from the Fabliau, Le Manteau mal Taillé (Le- 
grand T, 126], or Le Court Mantel. an English version of which 
is published in Perey’s Reliques, the Boy and the Mantel, (Vol. IIT.) 
In the Gesta Romanorum [e. 69.], the test is the whimsical one of 
a shirt, which will neither require washing nor mending, as long 
as the wearer is constant. (Sce the literature ap. Griisse, Sagen- 
kreise des Mittelalters, p. 185 ff.) Davenant has substituted an 
emerald for a flower. 





—— The bridal stone, 
And much renowned, because it chasteness loves, 
And will, when worn by the neglected wife, 
Shew when her absent lord disloyal proves, 
By faintness, and a pale decay of life.” 
Gondibert, Canto IV. 
The miraculous properties of stones are of eastern origin, although 
we do not find in the Sanskrit or Arabic account of the emerald 
the property which Dayenant has assigned it, unless he has fabri- 
cated a poetical notion from ihat which the Arabs derived from 
the Greeks, that this stone and jasper facilitated parturition. 
‘Chéyortae 08 marteg sivat quiaxtigua mepianta xed 
Oxvidee HOG WEQLarttdpteva.’—Dioscor. 
Wieland has employed the flower and its change of colour, al- 
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Guhasena, having arrived at the island of Kataha, 
proceeded to dispatch his affairs, and to traffic in the 
sale of jewels. Having, in the course of these trans- 
actions, formed an intimacy with four young mer- 
chants, they noticed the lotus, which was frequently 
in his hand, and yet never faded, and were curious to 
learn its history. As he appeared reluctant to gratify 
their curiosity, they had recvurse to stratagem, and 
invited him to an entertainment, at which they plied 
him with wine till he became intoxicated, aud then 
acquainted them in his cups with the properties of the 
flower. The story only tended to make them anxious 
to know the object of Guhasena’s affections; and rely- 
ing upon his being detained some time at Kataha, they 
shortly afterwards embarked for Tamralipti, with a 
determination to subvert the fidelity of his wife. 

On arriving at Témralipti, they looked out for a 
proper agent of their iniquitous design, and soon 
found one in the person of an old Bauddha priestess, 


though for a different purpose. Titania gives her three attendants 
arose each from her garland; and when they lose their colour, 
it is to indicate her reconciliation with Oberon. 


“Thut wie ich cuch gesagt, und alle Tag’ und Stunden 
Schaut eure Rosen an, und wenn ihr alle drey 

Zu Lilien werden sebt, so merket dran ich sey 

Mit Oberon verséhnt und wieder neu verbunden.” 


“Observe then my commands, and every day and hour, 
With care behold cach rose, and when it changes hue, 
And like a lily pines, be sure that with the power 
Of Elfinland appeased, my union F renew.” 

Canto IX, 35. 
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named Yogakarandika, with whom they formed an 
intimacy. Being secure of her friendly disposition, 
they communicated their purpose, and promised to 
reward her liberally, if she would assist them in their 
views on Devasmité. She very readily promised to 
aid them, but declined their reward, as, thanks to her 
pupils, she was, she said, sufficiently wealthy; and her 
services were at their command, in requital of the 
civility with which they had treated her. 

Accordingly the old priestess set about forming an 
acquaintance with Devasmit4, and, leading with her 
a bitch in a chain, repaired to her house. The wife of 
Guhasena, although mistrustful of her mission, desired 
her to be admitted, and enquired what she wanted. 
The old priestess replied, that she had been long de- 
sirous of beholding so much excellence; but that she 
had now been directed in a dream to visit Devasmita, 
and to advise her not to lose in joyless widowhood 
the precious moments of her youth. Devasmitd pre- 
tended to listen favourably to these and similar sug- 
gestions, and the old woman departed, well satisfied 
with the impression she had made. 

On the day following, she repeated her visit to the 
wife of Guhasena, taking with her the bitch as before, 
and some morsels of meat highly seasoned. These she 
contrived to give the animal, till from the effects of 
the pepper the tears trickled in large quantities from 
her eyes, so as to attract the notice of Devasmitd. 
She bewails, said the woman, in answer to her re- 
marks, the errors of her former life; and then told 
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her that the bitch and she were, in their former exist- 
ence, the joint wives of a Brahman, who was frequently 
employed on foreign missions by the king of the coun- 
try. That during his absence she had never imposed 
any restraint upon her inclinations; but her compan- 
ion had been more rigid, and had severely repressed 
the natural sentiments of her age and sex. The con- 
sequence of their different line of conduct was their 
respective births in the characters in which they now 
appeared, together with the recollection of their former 
existence. The old woman concluded by recommend- 
ing Devasmité to take warning from the story, and 
to learn that nature was not to be outraged with im- 
punity!. 





1 This incident, with a very different. and much Jess moral 
denouement, is one of the stories of the Diseiplina Clericalis 
{XIV, see the notes in FLW. V. Schmidt's edition, p. 129 -31.J, a 
calection of stories professedly derived from the Arabian fabu- 
lists, and compiled by Petrus Alfonsus, a converted Jew, who 
Hourished about 1106, and was godsou to AHonso I. king of Ar- 
ragon. tn the analysis prepared by Mr. Douce, this story is the 
12th, and is entitled, “Stratagem of an old woman in favour of a 
young gallant.” She persuades his mistress, who had rejected his 
addresses, that her litle dog was formerly a woman, and so trans- 
formed in consequence of her cruelty to her Jover. (Ellis’s Me- 
trieal Romances, I, 130.) ‘This story was introduced inte Europe. 
therefore, much about the period at which it was enrolled amongst 
the contents of the Viihat Katha in Cashmir. The metempsy- 
chosis is so much more obvious an explanation of the change of 
forms, that it renders it probable the story was originally Hindu. 
Jt was soon copied in Europe, and oceurs in Le Grand as La vieille 
qui seduisit la jeune fille, IIL, 148. [ed. HEL, Vol. TV, 50.) The paralled 
wer des 





is very close, and the ald woman gives “une chicnne a1 
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Devasmita, who well knew the drift of the old wo- 
man’s narration, pretended to give it implicit belief, and 
encouraged her to propose the introduction of the lov- 
ers. A ready assent was given to the proposal; and 
whilst the priestess departed to announce her success 
to them, Devasmita prepared for their reception. The 
first who arrived was welcomed with great seeming 
cordiality, and invited to partake of a banquet, in 
which he was liberally plied with wine, into which 
some Datura powder had been infused. The drag 
yuickly deprived him of consciousness, on which the 
servants of Devasmita stripped him, branded his fore- 
head with the mark of a dog’s foot, and turned him 


choses fortement saupoudrées de senéve qui lui picotait le palais et 
jes narines, et Vanimal Jarmoyait beaucoup.” She then shews her 
to theyoung woman, and tells her the bitch was her daughter, “Son 
malheur fut davoir Je cwur dur; un jeune homme Vaimait, elle 
le rebuta. Le malheureuxs aprés avoir tout tenté pour Pattendrir, 
désespéré de sa dureté, en prit tant de chagrin qu'il tomba malade 
et mournt. Dieu l'a bien vengé; voyes en quel état pour la punir 
il a veduit ma pauvre fille. et comment elle pleure sa faute.” The 
lesson is not thrown away. The story occours also in the Gesta 
Romanorum [c. 28, ed. Swan, 1, 120 & 347; ed. Griisse, I, 54. 1, 
259], as “The old Woman and her little Dog;” and it also holds 
a place where we should scarcely have expected to find it, in the 
Promptuarium of John Herolt of Basil, an ample repository of 
exainples for composing sermons: the compiler, a Dominican friar, 
professing to imitate his patron saint, who always abundabat ex- 
emplis in his discourses. [Comp. on the literature and history of 
this story: Th. Wright, Latin Stories. London: 1842, p. 218. Loise- 
leur Deslongchamps, Essai sur les Fables Indiennes. Paris: 1838, 
p. 106 ff. F. H. von der Hagen, Gesammtubenteuer. 1850, I, exuff. 
and TH, ecccru-cxu, and Grisse, 1. 1., 374 f.] 
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into a foul drain, where he lay till morning. Waking 
before dawn, and finding himself in a miserable plight, 
he hastened to conceal his disgrace in his dwelling; 
and being ashamed to acknowledge what had befallen 
him, and determined that his companions should have 
no reason to laugh at him, he said not a word about 
his treatment, but pretended he had been robbed and 
beaten by a set of thieves. Accordingly, his fellow 
travellers in succession were introduced to Devasmitd, 
and shared a like reception, losing their clothes and 
ornaments, and bearing away nothing but the indelible 
mark of their ignominy. They were sensible, however, 
that they had only met with their deserts, aud could 
expect no redress; and they accordingly determined 
to set off quietly, and return at once to their country, 
without acquainting their ancient counsellor with their 
mishap, or remunerating her for her share in their dis- 
comfiture and disgrace, 

After she was thus rid of her suitors, Devasmita 
communicated the story to her mother-in-law, who 
highly approved of her conduct, but expressed some 
apprehension that Guhasena might suffer from the re- 
sentmeut of the traders, when they had returned home. 
Devasmité, however, bid her be of good cheer; for 
she was determined to anticipate their devices, and to 
display as much devotion to her husband as was shewn 
by their countrywoman Saktimati. 


Story of Saktimati. 


In the island of Kataha was a temple dedicated to 
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the great Yaksha, named Manibhadra, whose shrine 
was much frequented by the people, as le was sup- 
posed to grant whatever his worshippers requested. 
Offenders against law or decorum, taken by the police 
during the night, were locked up in this temple. In 
the morning they were brought before the king; and 
if proved guilty, the offence was made public, and they 
were taken away by the ministers of justice. 

It so happened, that the lusband of Saktimati, be- 
ing detected in an improper intercourse with the wife 
of another merchant, was carried off with the adult- 
ress, and imprisoned in the temple as usual. When 
Saktimati heard the news, she forgot every thing but 
her husband’s danger, and determined to attempt his 
release. With this purpose she proceeded at night to 
the temple with her attendants, and pretended ex- 
treme urgency to offer her homage to Manibhadra. 
The priests, afraid of losing a valuable contribution, 
were prevailed upon to give her admittance, and she 
was allowed to enter the temple alone. Having dis- 
covered herself to the culprits, she exchanged clothes 
with the partner of her husband’s offence, and took 
her place in the prison’. In the morning, when the 
parties were brought before the king, and the mer- 
chant and Saktimati were recognised as man and wife, 


’ A precisely similar story occurs in the Bahar Danish. The 
turn of the chief incident, although not the same, is similar to 
that of Nov. vit. Part 4, of Bandello’s Novelle, or the Avcorto 
Avvedimento di una Fantesca 4 liberare la padrona ¢ Pinnamorato 
di quella de Ia morte. 
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they were dismissed with credit, whilst the superin- 
tendant of police was reprimanded and punished for 
the mistake. 


Story of Devasmita—concluded. 


Being equally determined to extricate her husband 
from all possible peril, Devasmitaé disguised herself 
and some of her servants in man’s attire, and em- 
barked as a merchant for Katéha. Soon after her ar- 
rival, she found out her husband, and as he was un- 
consciously influenced by his secret affections, had no 
difficulty in forming acquaintance and friendship with 
him. Having also ascertained the presence of her suit- 
ors, Desvamité repaired to the king, and demanded 
justice. He enquired on what account; to which she 
replied, that she was in pursuit of four runaway slaves, 
whom she demanded the king’s assistance to recover, 
The king told her to look round her, as all the people 
of the city were assembled, and point out the persons 
she claimed. She immediately designated the four mer- 
chants. They were filled with fury at the charge, and 
appealed to all about them, if they were not known cs 
freemen, and the sons of respectable traders. Deva- 
smité paid no heed to theu vehemence, but coolly de- 
sired the Raja, if he doubted her words, to direct their 
turbans to be taken off. This was accordingly done, 
when the branded badge of slavery was manifest upon 
their foreheads, to the great astonishment of the Raja 
and the assembly. To satisfy their curiosity, Deva- 

15 
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smita related her story. All parties present applauded 
her spirit, and pronounced the culprits to be in justice 
her slaves. But in respect to their origin and station, 
they proposed to give her a large sum for their ransom. 
With the consent of her husband, this was accepted 
by Devasmita, and she and Guhasena returned to- 
gether to Tamralipti, where they continued to reside, 
possessed of abundance, and happy in each other. 


Story of Vatsa—resumed. 


Whilst Vatsa and the princess yet remained with 
the friendly forest chief, an envoy arrived from Chan- 
dasena, to tell them that he was far from displeased 
with what had occurred, and was about. to send his 
son Gopélaka to represent him at his danghter’s mar- 
riage. Vatsa was well contented with this intelligence: 
and, leaving a considerable porticu of his attendants 
to await the arrival of Gopalaka, he and V 
set off to Kaugambf. 

A mighty train of elephants followed in the prince’s 
march, as if the forest had yielded its statcliest tribes 
to do him honour, The earth, echoing to the hoofs 
of numerous steeds, heralded his advance; and the 
clouds of dust that canopied the host appeared like 
the flying mountains before Indra had clipped their 
wings’. Having set off at dawn, Vatsa came in sight 





disavadatté 


' This alludes to an absurd Paurdnik legend stating that the 
mountains formerly had wings-- an addition which rendered them 
so very troublesome and refractory to Indra, the deity of the at- 
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of his capital on the following day, and halted for the 
night at the residence of Rumatwan. On the third day 
he made his public entry into the city, which assumed 
all her ornaments, and looked like a bride that wel- 
comed her Jong absent lord. The roads and streets 
were lined with the citizens, delighted to behold their 
monarch again; and the windows and houses were 
crowded with their wives and daughters, eager to be- 
hold their master’s choice. The air was rent with their 
acclamations, when Vatsa and the princess! passed, 
mounted on the same elephant, and resembling a dark 
cloud girt with lightning: as if the prince had brought 
back in person the tutelary goddess of his fame. 

Tn a short time Gopdlaka arrived. Vatsa went out 
to meet him, and conducted him to his sister, who 
welcomed him with tears. The marriage ceremony 
was immediately solemnized. As Vatsa took her hand, 
the whole frame of Vasavadatté shook with agitation, 
w thick film overspread her eyes, and existence seemed 
to be on the point of yielding to the shafts of Kama- 
deva’, The prompt support of her lord sustained her 
steps, and led her in due repetition round the holy 
fire’. When the ceremony was completed, Gopdlaka 


mosphere, that he was obliged to cut them off with his thun- 
derbolts. 

' The public appearance of the princess, as well as that of the 
women of the city, indicates a state of manners long unknown in 
Hindustan. 

* The deity of love. 

* ‘The bride’s taking seven steps round the consecrated fire is 
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presented the prince with splendid gifts on the part 
of Chandasena. Vatsa and his new bride shewed them- 
selves to the people, and received their loud and de- 
lighted acclamations. They then repaired to the palace, 
where Vatsa conferred the honour of the fillet’ on 
Gopalaka and the Pulinda prince: and then, deputing 
Yogandhardyana and Rumanwan to superintend the 
festivities, both of the court and the people, retired 
with his bride. 


Ib, Dee. 1824, p. 194-208, 


Vatsa’s Second Marriage. 


After some period had elapsed, Yogandhardyana, 
the minister, anxious to excite the prince to exploits 
worthy of his character and descent, held this dis- 
course with Rumaiwéan.—“Our sovereign Vatsa, as 
descended from the illustrious house of Pandu, is un- 
doubtedly entitled to the capital Hastinapura, and do- 
minion over the world. Neglecting these lofty claims, 


part of the Hindu marriage ritual, according to the Vedas for, 
more strictly, according to the Grihyasutras. See A. Weber’s In- 
dische Studien, Vol. V, 320 ff. Colebrooke’s Essays, p. 138.] 

? Paltd bandha, binding of a fillet or tiara on the brow. It 
was part of the ceremonial of coronation with the ancieut Hindu 
princes; but was perhaps sometimes, as in this case, only an ac- 
knowledgment of princely rank conferred by a superior on his in- 
ferior or feudatory. 
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he is contented to rule over a limited territory, and 
wasting his time upon women, wine, and the chace, 
leaves to our charge the conduct of the state. But 
this is highly unbecoming his family and his talents, 
and we must endeavour to animate him to such efforts 
as shall retrieve his character, and extend his power. 
There is no oceasion to despair. The worst cases are 
susceptible of cure, and ingenuity can effect any thing. 
In proof of what I say, listen to this anecdote.—There 
was aking, named Mahdsena, who was attacked ‘by 
another sovereign, defeated, and compelled to pay trib- 
ute. He was a prince of high spirit, and his humilia- 
tion preyed upon his mind, so that he fell ill of the 
spleen, and was brought by fretting and the disease 
tu the verge of the grave. Medicines were adminis- 
tered in vain; and his physician, as a last hope, entered 
suddenly into his chamber, apparently in great distress, 
aud abruptly announced to him that the queen was 
dead. The news agitated the king violently, and he 
cast himself on the ground in a paroxysm of sorrow. 
The abscess in the spleen was burst by the effort, and 
his health immediately improved. The physician, satis- 
fied with the manifest change, confessed the falsehood 
hy which it was occasioned. This giving a fresh im- 
petus to the king’s spirits, he speedily resumed his 
former energies, and was soon able to levy an army, 
with which he attacked, and triumphed over his former 
conqueror’.—In this manner let us serve our prince 





‘ The circumstances here narrated are not without analogies 
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in his own despite;—and in the first place, we must 
gain over the only monarch that stands in our way, 
Pradyota, king of Magadha'. 

The two counsellors accordingly debated how Pra- 
dyota was to be made their master’s friend, and de- 
termined that it could only be contrived by Vatsa’s 
marrying his daughter. At the same time they knew 
that he never would permit the princess to be the se- 
cond wife of any monarch; and Yogandharayana pro- 
posed that they should secure the aid of Vasavadutta, 
and with her concurrence disseminate a belief of her 
death. To this Rumanwan objected the discredit they 
should sustain if their scheme were detected, as hap- 
pened to the ascetic at Sdkarmika on the Ganges, 


Story of an Ascetic. 


An ascetic, who professed to have imposed upon 
himself a vow of perpetual silence, lived in great re- 
pute at that city. Le subsisted on charity, had many 
mendicant disciples, and occupied with them a con- 
ventual dwelling, with a temple attached. At the house 
of a pious banker, who held the holy man in great 


in fact. It is not marvellous, therefore, that we may trace them 
in fiction. The point of the story is the same as that of the “Deux 
Anglais 4 Paris”, 1 Fabliau, and of “Une femme a Pextremité 
qui se mit en si grosse colére voyant son mari qui baisoit sa ser- 
vante qu’elle recouvra Ja santé”, of Marguerite of Navarre. [Hepta- 
meron, Nouvelle 71.] 

» Magadha was the kingdom of Behar, extending along the 
Ganges from Patna to Mirzapore. 
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reverence, the ascetic was accustomed to receive alms, 
and in so doing had frequent opportunities of seeing 
the banker's daughter, a girl of extraordinary beauty. 
Her charms made an impression upon the mendicant; 
and allowing his passions to master his penance, he 
long meditated upon the means by which, without 
hetraying his hypocrisy, he might get her into his 
power, 

Having at last devised what he thought a likely 
scheme, he repaired to the banker’s house, and re- 
ceived his usual donation from the fair hands of the 
damsel. As he departed, he exclaimed, loud enough 
to be overheard by the father , ‘Alas! alas! that such 
things should be!” Exclamations that in themselves, 
as well as their violation of the mendicant’s supposed 
vow, could not fail to excite the banker’s curiosity. 
He therefore followed the ascetic to his cell, and when 
there, asked him earnestly what had induced him to 
break his silence. The mendicant replied, with some 
hesitation, and affected distress: “Regard for you, my 
good friend, overcame my solemn obligations. I read 
in your daughter’s countenance a sad reverse for you: 
and whenever she marries, you, your wife, and sons, 
will inevitably perish, This conviction foreed from me 
the exclamations you heard, It cannot now be reme- 
died; but if you have any affection for the rest of your 
family, you will rid yourself of your daughter. Put 
her by night into a basket covered with leather’, place 


This rude contrivance is still in use in the south of India 
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a lamp upon it, and thus offer her to the holy Gan- 
ges.” The banker, who implicitly trusted in the words 
of this villainous hypocrite, went home in an agony 
of fear and affliction, and, when night came, did as 
he had been enjoined. 

The ascetic, at the same hour, directed his disciples 
to repair to the river; and if they saw a basket with 
a lamp upon it, bring it ashore, and privately convey 
it to him, prohibiting them rigidly from any attempt 
to inspect its contents. They obeyed his commands, 
and kept a look out for the object to which their at- 
tention had been directed by their master. 

In the mean time, however, a Rajput, walking upon 
the bank, was struck by the appearance of the fluating 
light, and with the assistance of his servants, brought 
the basket ashore, before the current had conveyed 
it where the mendicant’s followers were stationed. 
Having opened it, and found the maiden, to his great 
surprise and delight, the Rajput conveyed her to his 
house, which was near at hand; and learning her story, 
determined to expose and punish the ascetic. He there- 
fore substituted a fierce baboon for the damsel; and 
fastening the basket again, committed it to the cur- 
rent as before. It was now taken possession of by the 
mendicants, and agreeably to the orders of their chief, 
carried unopened to the convent. He commanded them 
to place it in his chamber, and then desired them to 


for crossing rivers: it is also still employed upon the Euphrates, 
as it was in the time of Strabo, 
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go to rest, and on no occount to approach his cell, 
whatever noises they might hear, at it was his design 
to pass the night in some very solemn and momentous 
mysteries. They obeyed, and repaired to their repose. 

The ascetic, being thus at liberty to accomplish his 
purposes, secured the door of his cell, and eagerly 
opened the basket. He had scarcely done so, when 
the baboon sprang upon him, and bit and scratched 
him unmercifully. It was in vain he called for assis- 
tance; his disciples were too mindful of his previous 
injunctions to venture near him. At last, with much 
difficulty, and after the loss of his nose and ears, he 
contrived to get out of his cell, and alarm the other 
inhabitants of the domicile, by whose aid he was ex- 
tricated from the clutches of his savage assailant. His 
secret, however, was divulged, and in the morning the 
story was spread throughout the town. The banker 
gave his daughter to her deliverer, and the ascetic was 
glad to make his escape in a whole skin from a place 
where his iniquitous schemes had exposed him to uni- 
versal derision and contempt *. 

This story was insufficient to deter Yogandharayana 
from the prosecution of his scheme; and Rumanwan, 
therefore, shifting his ground, argued the danger of 


* [Iwo other versions of the same story occur, one in the 
Kathariiava, chapt. 2, and the other in the Bharatakadwatrinsika, 
c. 8. See the Sanskrit text, with a German translation by Prof. 
A. Aufrecht, in “Zeitschrift der deutschen morgen]. Gesellschaft”, 
XIV, 569-81.) 
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Vatsa’s dying through grief for the supposed loss of 
his queen: separation from the object of our affections 
being often, he said, attended with serious results, as 
was the case with Devasena. 


Story of Devasena. 


In Sravasti dwelt a merchant of great opulence; but 
his richest treasure was a daughter of such surpassing 
loveliness, that all who beheld her became her slaves, 
and sacrificed their understandings to their passion. 
The father, conscious of her extraordinary beauty, re- 
solved to offer her to the king, Devasena, as, should 
he wed her to any other person, he apprehended he 
might afterwards incur the resentment of the Raja. 
Accordingly, he requested Devasena’s acceptance of 
the damsel, and the Rajé sent some trustworthy Brah- 
mans to visit the maiden, and report upon her quali- 
fications. When they beheld her, and found her so 
singularly beautiful, it occurred to them that if the Raja 
married her he was likely to be fascinated with her 
charms, and to neglect on her account the duties of 
his station, They therefore reported, that, although 
a girl of good appearance, yet the marks upon her face 
and hands’ were indicative of misfortune, and she was 
consequently unfit to become the bride of the king. 


* The Sdmudrika Vidya, or science of palmistry, as intimately 
connected with astrology, was once carried to as extravagant a 
height in India as in Kurope. It is not much cultivated at present, 
bat is not perhaps the less believed. [Comp. the Sabdakalpadra- 
ma, s. v, Sdmudrakam.] 
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This negotiation being closed, the merchant soon 
afterwards married his daughter to the commander of 
the army, and nothing more was thought of the mat- 
ter. It happened, however, some time afterwards that 
the Raja beheld the bride at the window of her hus- 
band’s palace, and was instantly the victim of a vio- 
lent passion, blended with the mortifying recollection 
that he was the cause of his own disappointment. 
These thoughts preyed upon his mind, and induced a 
severe fever, which put an end to his existence’. 


Yogandharayana, being unmoved by these examples, 
proposed to refer the point to the queen’s brother, and 
he concurring heartily in the project, Ramanwin was 
compelled to wave his objections. With a view, there- 
fore, to effect their purpose, they persuaded Vatsa to 
set out on a hunting expedition to the district of Li- 
vanaka?, which bordered on Magadha. 

When Vatsa was about to quit his capital, he was 
surprised by no ordinary visitor. The sage Narada de- 
scended from mid heaven, and was received by the 
prince and princess with every mark of veneration. 





1 The fist part of the story may remind the reader of the 
events which we have clevated to the dignity of history in the 
persons of Edgar and Effrida. Liugard, however, has shewn that. 
the whole is a mere fiction, first told by William of Malmesbury. 
and borrowed by him from an old ballad. 

7 This name is not new to be traced in any maps of that part 
of the country. [It is probably the same as Lavananagara, a 
place mentioned in an inscription from Chedi. See Journ. As, 
Soc, Bengal, Vol. XXX, p. 321.] 
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The object of his visit was in fact. to prepare the minds 
of both for the events about to take place; and he an- 
nounced to Vatsa the approach of temporary affliction, 
which would end in increased happiness, whilst he 
foretold to Vasavadatta, that she would be the mother 
of a prince, who should obtain the sovereignty over 
the Vidyadharas, or spirits of air. Having made these 
communications to them, he again disappeared. 

Vatsa now set off upon his hunting excursion, Iva- 
ving his minister, as usual, to conduct public affairs. 
Yogandharayana lost no time in imparting the scheme 
to Vasavadatta, who, foregoing, in the prospect of her 
husband’s aggrandizement, all selfish considerations, 
cheerfully consented to contribute to its suecess, Ac- 
cordingly the old minister assumed the dress of a Brah- 
man, and Vasavadatté the character of his daughter, 
Vasantaka, fantastically disguised, was the supposed 
Bralman’s disciple; and in this capacity they proceed- 
ed to Magadha. Rumanwan, left behind, shortly after 
their departure set fire to the palace, so effectually, 
that it was half consumed before any assistance could 
be procured; and he circulated a report, which was 
generally credited, that the queen had perished in the 
flames. 

The party who had proceeded to the capital of Ma- 
gadha soon contrived to throw themselves in the way 
of Padmavati, the young princess. She was interested 
by the appearance of Vasavadatta, and summoned the 
trio to her presence to ascertain who they were. Yo- 
gandhardyania’s story was, that Vasavadatté was his 
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daughter, and had been deserted by a husband of 
whom they were now in search; and at his request 
the princess gladly undertook to take cure of the sup- 
posed daughter, whilst he was engaged in the pursuit 
more actively by having safely disposed of her. Va- 
savadatté being thus provided for, the two ministers, 
relinquishing their disguises, repaired to Lavanaka to 
seek Vatsa, and condole with him for his loss. 

Upon the first communication of the afflicting news, 
Vatsa was overcome with grief, and was with some 
difficulty prevented from laying violent hands upon 
himself. After his first emotions had subsided, how- 
ever, he recollected the prophesy of Narada; and ob- 
serving something rather suspicious in the pretended 
surrow of his friends, he felt inclined to conjecture 
that Vdsavadatté was still alive, and in expectation 
of her re-appearance, determined quietly to await the 
result. 

When the news of Vasavadatti’s death reached the 
king of Magadha, he readily availed himself of the 
opportunity to secure a suitable bridegroom for his 
daughter, and sent his ambassadors to propose the 
alliance. Vatsa, contormably to the plan he had laid 
down for himself, made no difficulty upon Yogandha- 
rayana’s urging the match, and the young princess 
had been prepared by Vasavadatta to think of Vatsa 
with interest and affection. All parties being thus 
agreed, there was no plea for delay; and Vatsa going 
from Lavanaka to the capital of Magadha, the mar- 
riage was celebrated with due solemnity and pomp. 
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In a short time Vatsa, having taken leave of his 
father-in-law, returned to his own kingdom, his heart 
still pining for Vasavadatta, and impatient at her pro- 
tracted disappearance. She in the mean while had been 
secretly conducted back to Lavahaka, where Vatsa 
continued to reside, and was concealed in her bro- 
ther’s palace. There at last Vatsa was allowed, as if 
hy chance, to see her. He hastened towards her, but 
before he could clasp her to his breast, his agitation 
overcame his faculties, and he fell senseless on the 
ground. He was recovered by the endearments of his 
beloved wife, and awoke to be conscious that Visava- 
datté was once more his. It is unnecessary to describe 
his happiness. The affection that had before united 
the two princesses was increased by their affinity; and 
although the king of Magadha was at first displeased 
by the trick that had reduced his daughter to the 
station of a younger wife, yet when he learnt the 
perfect union which prevailed between her and Vasa- 
vadattt, he suppressed his indignation, and cordially 
rejoiced in the success of the scheme that had given 
Padmavati to Vatsa. 


History of Vatsa—continued. 


When a sufficient period had been devoted to do- 
mestic enjoyments, the minister Yogandharayana urged 
his master to undertake the subjugation of the sur- 
rounding regions especially those to the east, assigning 
as reasons fur such a preference, that the north was 
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occupied by barbarians; in the west, the sun and plan- 
ets were obscured; the south bordered on the domains 
of the Rakshasas; whilst the east was under the re- 
gency of Indra, and was the quarter in which the sun 
rose, and to which the Ganges flowed. The country 
between the Vindhya and Himdla mountains, and that 
watered by the Jahnavi, was the more excellent; and 
the progenitors of Vatsa had established themselves 
along the course of the sacred stream, having held 
their court at Hastmapura, until Satdnika transferred 
it to Kaugambf. 

The advice of the minister was highly agreeable to 
the ambition of the monarch, and Vatsa therefore im- 
mediately prepared for his expedition. His fathers-in- 
law, the kings of Ujjayini and Magadha, furnished 
powerful accessions to his force: and Gopilaka, the 
brother of Vasavadattaé, whom Vatsa had made king 
of Vaideha, and Sinhavarm’, the brother of the queen 
Padmavati, who held the sovereignty of Chedi*, both 
accompanied Vatsa with all their troops. The friendly 
chief of the forest tribes likewise joined the army, and 
the host spread over the country like the mighty clouds 
that precede the rains: the steeds glittered with golden 
trappings, and the war elephants were decorated with 
vernilion and flowers. The sun was concealed by the 
dust that canopied the multitude, until scattered by 


* (On the site of Chedi, near Jubulpore, see F.-E, [fall in 
“Journal of the Amer. Or. Soc.” VIL 520 ff. and in Journ, As. 
Soc. Bengal, XXX, 317, 354.] 
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the countless banners that agitated the labouring air. 
Vatsa rode a stately elephant, whilst the imperial um- 
brella waved over his head, like a fierce lion recum- 
bent beneath a tree that spreads its solitary shade 
upon the summit of a mountain. The two queens fol- 
lowed his march, like the personified divinities Victory 
and Fame. 

The arms of Vatsa were first directed against 
Brahmadatta , king of Benares, who finding resistance 
hopeless hastened to acknowledge submission. Henee 
the conqueror proceeded to the shores of the eastern 
Sea, where he erected columns commemorative of his 
triumph’. He then exacted tribute from Kalinga? and 
Anga, and proceeded westwards to the Mahendra 
mountains. The terrified inhabitants fled to the Vin- 
dhyan caves*, and the forest monarchs promptly prot- 





' Jaya stambhas, pillars of victory, the erection of whieh by 
Indian conquerors is often alluded to by Hindu writers, and ¢x- 
plains the character of the solitary columns, which are occasion- 
ally met with, as the Lat at Delhi, the pillars at Alldlibid, 
Buddal, &e. 

* Kalinga is usually described as extending from Orissa to 
Drivida, or below Madras, the coast of the northern Sirears. 
It appears, however, sometimes to be the Delta of the Ganges. 
It is familiar to the natives of the eastern Archipelago by the 
name of Kling, and was known to the ancients as the Regio Ca- 
lingarum. Anga is the country along the west bauk of the Gan- 
ges, including Rajamahal and Bhagalpur. (Lassen, Ind. Alt., I, 
143, 180.] 

3 ‘The Vindhya mountains are divided into three parts, of which 
the first, or eastern part, extends from the Bay of Bengal to the 
source of the Narmada and Sone. ‘The western portion extends 
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fered their submission. Thence Vatsa marched to the 
south, where he crossed the Kaverf, and humbled the 
pride of the Chola' monarch. He then subdued the 
Muralas’?; and fording the sevenfold channel of the 
Godavari he reduced the Malavas to obedience. Hav- 
ing then crossed the Reva, he arrived at Ujjayini, where 
he remained some time with his father-in-law, the de- 
lighted sire of Vasavadatta. 

After a short interval of repose, Vatsa proceeded 
to the west, where he overran the province of Lata’, 


from thence to the Gulph of Cambay. The third, or southern, 
lies on the south of the Narmada and Sote, and gives rise to the 
Tapti, aud the Vaitarani. or Cuttack river. The first portion, it 
appears, is designated in the text by the term Mahendra. Pio- 
Yemy has a range called Maiandros, but it lies cast of Reugal. 
Wilford supposes the Maiandrus mountains, to derive their name 
from Mayanidri, the mountains of the Mayun, a people between 
Chittagong and Aracan. It is not impossible, however, that they 
bore the appellation of Mahendra, and that either Ptolemy or our 
text, or both, have mistaken their precise situation. 

' Chola was the sovereignty of the western part of the Pen- 
iusula on the Carnatic, extending southwards to Tanjore, where 
it was bounded by the Patdyan kingdom. It appears to have been 
the Regio Sorctanum of Ptolemy; and the Chola Mandala, or dis- 
triet, furnishes the modern appellation of the Coast Coromandel, 
(Lassen, 1. #. J, 166. LY, 205 ff.} 

? The Muralas are not traceable in clussical geography, unless 
we are allowed to conjecture, that they are the same with the 
Curula of Ptolemy, a town lying in the direction, where we 
might expect to meet with the Muralas of the text. (“Murala is 
another name for Kerala, now Malabar“. F.-E. Hall in Journ. 
Amer. Or. Soc., VI, 527.] 

* The position of Lifa, and its name, which, as written with 

16 
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as far as to the ocean. He next marched towards the 
north, and compelled the Sindhu’ prince to acknow- 
ledge a superior, triumphing over the Mlechhas and 
Turushkas, like Rima over the Rakshasas. He then 
proceeded along the frontiers of Persia, after decap- 
itating its king; and turning eastwards, skirted the 
Himalaya, as far as Kémartipa’, where he received 
the submission of the sovereign. He then visited the 
father of his queen Padmavati at Magadha, and after 
enjoying the pleasures of his court for a short inter- 
yal, returned in triumph to Lavanaka. 

After his return to his capital, Vatsa continued to 
spend his time in the society of his queens and friends 
with uninterrupted felicity. [lis only anxiety was now 
to possess offspring to perpetuate his race; and his 
wish was soon gratified, the queen Vasavadatta being 
delivered of a son, who was an incarnation of the god 
of love, and who, as was announced by Narada, was 
destined to exercise sovereignty over the spirits of 
heaven. He was named Naravahanadatta. At the same 
period, the king’s three ministers and the chamberlain 
had sons; and these four, with two other youths, the 
offspring of a Brahman female, a favourite of the 


the £, is convertible in the spoken dialects to Lar, identify it with 
the Larice of Ptolemy. [Lassen, Ind. Alt., I, 108 HI, 170.] 

' Sind, or the country along the Indus, occupied by tribes, 
that came originally perhaps from central Asia, and correctly, 
therefore, termed Turushkas, or Turks. They were the Indo- 
Scythi of the ancients. 

? The western portion of Asam. 
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queen, were attached to the young prince, to be edu- 
cated along with him, that they might he his compan- 
ions in youth, and counsellors in maturity’. 


Story of Naravihanadatta, the Son of Vatsa. 


Vatsa now devoted his whole attention to the care 
and education of his only son, in such a manner as 
to occasion inattention to his public duties. His minis- 
ter Yogandhardyana expostulated with him on this ac- 
count, and told him, that there was no need of anxiety 
for one, whom Siva had announced should become the 
supreme monarch of the Vidyddharas’, and who was 
attended unremittingly by an invisible guard. As he 
suid this, a celestial being, wearing a gorgeous dia- 
dem, and armed with a seymitar, stood before them. 
To Vatsa’s demands who he was, and what was his 
purpose, he replied, that he was the king of the Vi- 
dyadharas, obliged by the superior power of his ene- 
mies to withdraw from his dominions: that he knew 
the son of Vatsa was destined to be his paramount 





' We soon after this take leave of Vatsa and his train, and 
his son and the young men his companions form the leading per- 
sonages in the narrative. 

* The Vidyddharas, in Hindu mythology, are the spirits of 
air, ‘They have a monarch of their own, are of both sexes, travel 
wherever they list, possess superhuman power, and are of kindly 
disposition, They are the servants chiefly of Kuvera and Indra, 
but form part of the state of all the gods, being a sociable race, 
and excelling in music, the dance, and other lighter accomplish- 
ments. They resemble the good genii of the Arabian Nights. 

16* 
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lord, and he was desirous of being the first to do him 
homage. Vatsa felt highly gratified by his confirma- 
tion of his son’s future elevation, and received Sakti- 
vega, (so the king of the Vidydédharas was named,) 
with every mark of respect. In their conversation he 
enguired how the station of Vidyddhara was to be ob- 
tained; to which Saktivega replied, it was the vecom- 
pense of propitiating the deity Sankara; and in evidence 
of this assertion narrated his story to Vatsa, and the 
queen Vasavadattd. 


Story of Saktivega. 


Jn the city of Varddhamina, the ornament of the 
earth, reigned Paropakdéri, a pious and benevolent 
prinee He had an only daughter, named Kanaka- 
rekha, a princess of surpassing charms, ereated hy 
Bralma to lumble the conceit of Lakshmi in her 
beauty. As she grew in years, the king became de- 
sirous to see her married, but was much at a loss to 
find a suitor worthy of her hand. Nor was this the 
only cause of perplexity: the princess could not en- 
dure the idea of Lecoming a wife, and professed she 
would rather die than be separated from her parents. 
As they, however, continued to urge the propriety 
and necessity of her marriage, she at last consented 
to take for her husband any one of Brahmanieal or 
Kshatriya origin, who showd have beheld “The Gol- 
den City;” and with this the king her father was of 
necessity contented. : 
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The object of Paropakdri was now to find some man 
of exalted rank who had seen this city; but all the 
princes and nobles of his court declared, they not 
only had never seen, but had never heard of such a 
place. The king’s only resource, therefore, was to ap- 
peal to the people; and public proclamation was re- 
peatedly made, that any man of the priestly or military 
tribe who had beheld “The Golden City” should have 
the princess for his bride, and be installed in the joint 
administration of regal authority. The proclamations 
were unavailing: no one knew any thing about the 
“Golden City”. 

At last a young Brahman, named Saktideva, who 
for his idle habits had been expelled his father’s house, 
and who had Jost all his money in gambling, consider- 
ing his situation desperate, and indifferent to the con- 
sequences, falsely pretended having sojourned in the 
“Golden City”. As the king was unable to judge of 
his veracity, he referred the pretender to his daughter, 
The princess having heard his story, was at no loss 
to detect the fraud, and ordered Saktideva to be turn- 
ed out of her presence without any ceremony. She 
then reproved her father for being so credulous, and 
told him it was his duty, both as a father and a king, 
to be upon his guard against impostors. They were 
sufficiently numerous, she said, and many were their 
contrivances; and she related to the king the follow- 
ing story in confirmation of her remarks. 
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Story of Siva and Midhava. 


In the city of Ratnapura, two rogues, one named 
Siva, and the other named Madhava, had resided for 
some time, and had Heeced every inhabitant of the 
place. They thought it high time, therefore, to change 
the scene of their operations, and selected Ujjayini as 
the object of their next visitation; particularly as they 
heard that the king’s Brahman, Saukara Swami, was 
a weak, credulous old man, and immensely rich, with 
an only daughter exceedingly beautiful. Having con- 
certed their scheme, they set out to Ujjayini. 

Madhava having collected a respectable train, as- 
sumed the character of a Rajput nobleman, and halted 
with his attendants at a village without the city. Siva 
entered Ujjayini alone, and having found a deserted 
temple on the banks of the Sipra, he teok up his abode 
in it in the character of a religious ascetic. In this 
capacity he soon attracted notice by the seeming se- 
verity of his penance. Having well smeared himself 
with mud, he plunged every day at dawn head fore- 
most into the stream, and remained for a long period 
under water. Rising with the sun, he faced the lumi- 
nary, as if lost in prayer and meditation. Repairing 
to the temple, he worshipped the deity with flowers, 
and seated in the positions practised by the tribe of 
Yogis, appeared wholly occupied with abstract. devo- 
tion, whilst in fact he was only devising fraudulent 
projects. In the afternoon, clad in the skin of the black 
deer, and taking his staff and hollow cocoanut, he 
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traversed the city to gather food in alms. Of the rice 
so collected he made an ostentatious distribution, di- 
viding it into three parts, giving one to the crows, one 
to any person who chose to take it, and reserving the 
third for himself. At night he remained alone in the 
temple; for he made light of those places, which people 
in general avoid. The inhabitants of the city, behold- 
ing these daily observances, and the life of austerity 
that Siva led, very soon formed a high opinion of his 
sanctity, and numbers flocked about the holy man, 
eager to prostrate themselves at his feet. 

Whien Madhava had ascertained by his emissaries 
the success, that had attended his comrade’s impos- 
ture, he judged it time to play his part. He therefore 
entered the city, and engaged a spacious mansion at 
some distance from the palace. Performing his ablu- 
tions in the Sipra, he took the opportunity of renewing 
his intercourse with his associate by professing to re- 
cognize him as a religious man of singular sanctity, 
whom he had before encountered on his travels, and 
shewing him accordingly extreme veneration. Siva at 
night repaid his visit; and they ate and drank, and 
made merry together, and concerted their future 
measures. 

On the following morning, Madhava sent a mes- 
senger with « present to Sankara Swim{, the king’s 
priest, to announce himself as a Rajput of rank, who 
had just arrived from the Dakhin, and would gladly 
take service along with his followers with the monarch 
of Ujjayini. He hinted also, that he did not want ei- 
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ther the means or inclination to be liberal; in proof 
of which he sent two pieces of fine cloth for his ac- 
ceptance. The old man fell into the snare, and, blind- 
ed by cupidity, promised the stranger his influence 
with the king. This promise, his zeal being stimulated 
by fresh presents, he speedily performed; and at his 
recommendation Madhava and his followers were en- 
rolled amongst the prince’s retainers. The priest 
carried his attention still further, and in the hope of 
ultimate advantage, gave the pretended Rajputs ac- 
commodation within the precincts of his own stately 
residence. 

When Madhava took up his abode in the dwelling 
of Sankara Swims, he requested permission to deposit 
his jewels in the old man’s private treasury—a per- 
mission readily granted. The jewels, which were nu- 
uierous, and seemed costly, were all artificial; Lut they 
were fabricated with great skill, and impressed the old 
priest with the conviction of their being genuine, and 
of immense value. Madhava then, by a course of ex- 
treme abstinence, reduced himself to a most meagre 
condition; and preteuding to be dangerously ill, re- 
quested Sankara Swams to bring him some pious Brah- 
man, to whom he might present his property, as he 
was certain he could not long survive. The old man 
consented; but whilst he hesitated about a choice, one 
of the attendants, previously prepared, suggested, that 
they should send for the holy man, who ocenpied the 
temple on the banks of the Sipra, and who was held 
in high repute throughout the city. This was Médha- 
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va’s confederate, Siva, who was now to be brought 
into action. Sankara Swami readily assented; and hav- 
ing his own views in the arrangement, undertook to 
summon the ascetic himself. He accordingly repaired 
to Siva, and with profound reverence opened the busi- 
ness to him. A Rajput of rank, he said, was on the 
point of death, and was anxious to present him with 
all his wealth, which in jewels was most valuable, if 
he would condescend to accept it. To this Siva re- 
plied, that he pardoned him for making such a pro- 
posal; but it was very absurd, to offer transitory and 
perishable treasures to one, whose whole delights were 
penance and mortification, and whose sole object was 
divine knowledge: he therefore declined accompanying 
him to the sick man. This affected indifference only 
served to whet Sankara’s zeal, and he expatiated elo- 
quently on the enjoyments of social life, as contrasted 
with ascetic privation; the superiority of the house- 
holder in the discharge of his obligations to the gods 
and to mankind, and the happiness conferred upon 
the human condition by the possession of wife and 
children. By arguments of this nature Siva suffered 
himself to be softened; and at last he acknowledged, 
that he might be induced possibly to resume his con- 
nexion with society, if he could meet with a wife in 
any family sufficiently pure to be affianced with his 
own. Sankara Swami availed himself instantly of this 
opening, and proposed his own daughter, if Siva would 
relinquish to him the wealth he should receive from 
the Rajput, engaging at the same time to provide hand~ 
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somely for his maintenance. With much affected re- 
luctance, Siva at last consented to wed the daughter 
of the priest; and as to the property, he left that en- 
tirely to his father-in-law’s disposal. Sankara Swamf, 
internally setting down the ascetic for a fool, and 
congratulating himself on his own cunning, lost no 
time in executing the conditions, He took Siva with 
him to his house, and married him to his daughter, 
and on the third day conducted him to Madhava. Ma- 
dhava received them with every mark of reverence, 
and requesting the prayers of the pretended saint, 
presented him with the casket of false jewels. Siva 
having received them, handed them over to his father- 
in-law, professing to be utterly ignorant of their quali- 
ty or value. He then bestowed his benediction on 
the invalid, and withdrew with the delighted Sankara 
Swami, now in possession of the prize he had been so 
anxious to secure. 

After a short interval Madhava pretended to re- 
cover his health, being restored, he asserted, by the 
benediction of the Brahman. Siva also by degress 
shewed himself dissatisfied with his situation; and at. 
last expressed his determination to dwell apart from 
his father-in-law, claiming at least half the jewels, 
which had been presented to him. Sankara, to ap- 
pease his clamours, and unwilling to part with any of 
the jewels, transferred to him all his own personal 
property; and with this Siva maintained a house and 
establishment of his own. In order to raise money, the 
priest was now induced to dispose of one of the sup- 
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posed inestimable ornaments. When the jewellers ex- 
amined it,‘they admired the skill with which it was 
fabricated, but pronounced it made of crystal and co- 
loured glass, set in brass, and of no value. Bewildered 
with apprehension, Sankara produced the casket, and 
all its contents proved to be counterfeits like the first. 
He was struck, as if with a thunderbolt, and was some 
time before he knew where he was, or what had be- 
come of him. His dream of wealth was at an end, and 
he found too late that he had been grossly imposed 
upon. 

The priest’s first thought was to get back his own 
money from Siva, to whom he repaired, and proposed 
to give him up the jewels, saying not a syllable of his 
discovery. To this offer, however, Siva replied, that 
he should have no objection, but that in truth all the 
money was expended. Sankara then applied to the 
king for redress, and at his suit the confederates were 
brought up for enquiry. When called upon for his de- 
fence, Siva averred, that he had not sought the bar- 
gain, and that he had all along professed his entire 
ignorance of the nature, and cost of the ornaments. 
If they were false, therefore, Sankara could not blame 
him on that account, as he had taken them entirely 
on his own proposal and valuation. In like manner, 
Madhava protested his innocence of any intention to 
defraud. Such as the ornaments were, he said, he had 
inherited them from his father, and he was wholly un- 
acquainted with their real worth. In giving them as 
a free-will offering to a holy man, he could have had 
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no object in passing off artificial gems as genuine, as 
he had nothing to gain by the imposition; and that he 
was free from all dishonest purposes, was manifest by 
his recovering, in consequence of his donation, from 
a malady which threatened to put a period to his ex- 
istence. The defence set up by the two rogues was so 
plausible, that they were immediately acquitted of all 
frandulent intention, and Sankara Swami was judged 
to have deserved the consequences of his own ava- 
rice. He was therefore dismissed with the ridicule of 
the court, and lost his credit, as well as his daughter 
and his money. Siva and Madhava, on the contrary, 
were held as innocent and fortunate men, and their 
knavery was rewarded with the countenance of the 
king, and the enjoyment of the prosperity they so ill 
deserved 


' Part of the fraud, or the substitution of false for real orna- 
ments, is similar to the incident in “Rule a Wife and have a 
Wife”, which procures Perez the title of the Copper Captains as 
Estifania says: 

“Sir, there’s your treasure, sell it to a tinker, 
To mend old kettles. 

Your clothes are parallel to these, all counterfeit; 
Put these and them on, you're a man of copper.” 
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Ib., June 1825, p. 302—14. 


Story of Saktivega, continued. 


Having finished her story the Princess recommend- 
ed to her father to benefit by the lesson, and to be 
cautious to whom he gave eredit, and she repeated 
her wish, that he would not be anxious with respect 
to her marriage, as she was contented to remain un- 
espoused. To this the king replicd, that it was not 
good for a young woman to grow up uninarried, The 
world was censorious, and very ready to attach blame 
undeserved, and the more amiable the character, the 
more was it the mark of malice. In proof of which he 
cited the adventure of Haraswami. 


Story of Haraswami. 


On the banks of the Ganges in the city of Kusuma- 
pura resided a holy man named Haraswami, the sim- 
plicity of whose manners, and whose uninterrupted 
course of devotion, had won the regard and esteem 
of all the citizens: there was one man however on 
whom they produced an opposite effect, and who un- 
able to bear the sight of so much piety resolved to 
attempt the ruin of the Ascetic. 

With this intent he contrived to disseminate a re- 
port, that Haraswami was very far from being the 
character he appeared, that his sanctity was assumed, 
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and that in secret he was the worshipper of some of 
the terrific divinities, to whom he made a practice of 
sacrificing children. The rumour soon gained ground, 
and it was asserted and generally believed, that a great 
number of children had recently been lost to their pa- 
rents, whose disappearance was thus accounted for. 
The people of the city now flocking together would 
have proceeded to the hermitage of Haraswami to put. 
him to death; but the chief Brahmans, standing in 
some awe of his character, prevailed upon them to be 
satisfied with his exile. Messengers were sent to him, 
therefore, to desire him to leave the neighbourhood 
without delay. Highly surprised by this command, 
Haraswami begged to know how he had incurred such 
a sentence, and on being informed determined with 
the courage of conscious innocence to face his aceu- 
sers. He therefore repaired to the city, and, address- 
ing the people collected on the walls, begged them to 
listen but for a moment, before they condemned him 
for ever. Has any one amongst you, continued he, 
lost his child? The question startled them. Each look- 
ed at his fellow and saw himself reproached for pre- 
cipitation. Many had their children by their sides— 
others went off to their different homes to ascertain if 
their children were safe, and in a short time all were 
obliged to confess that the accusation was wholly un- 
founded, and that they had unjustly banished the pious 
man! So easy is it, said the Prince, to affix a stigma 
on the most spotless characters. You must not expect 
my child, added Paropakari, to escape, and should this 
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happen, should calumny blight your youth, you will be 
the means of plunging a shaft in your father’s heart. 

When Kanakarekha observed her father thus ear- 
nest, she forbore to press the subject, contenting her- 
self with repeating her readiness to marry any one of 
the priestly or martial tribe, who should behold the 
Golden city, and with this the king was compelled to 
be satisfied. 


Story of Saktivega, continued. 


In the mean time Saktideva, ashamed of the ex- 
posure he had suffered, and deeply enamoured of the 
princess, determined to discover this unknown city, or 
perish in the undertaking. If he sueceeded, he should 
win the only object for which he now felt life desi- 
rable, and if he failed, existence was well sacrificed in 
such a cause.— Resolved therefore to return success- 
ful or return no more, Saktideva quitted Varddha- 
mana, and directed his course to the South’. 

Atter winding his way for some time through the 
intricacies of the Vindhya forest, he came to a hermit- 
age by the side of a pellucid pool, the residence of a 
pious ascetic and his disciples: having been received 
with kindness and hospitably entertained by the ve- 
nerable Sage who had counted a hundred years, Sakti- 


' The incidents that follow, are precisely in the style of the 
marvellous in the Arabian Nights, and many of them will be re- 
cognised as occurring in that collection. 
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deva informed him of the object of his journey, and 
enquired of him, if he knew where the Golden city 
was to be found. The Sage replied, he had never heard 
of the name, but recommended Saktideva to seek the 
hermitage of his clder brother’, who might possibly 
give him some information, and directed him to the 
place, three hundred Yojanas remote in the country 
of Kampilya: with this direction Saktideva cheerfully 
resumed his route. 

Upon his arrival at the habitation of the elder as- 
cetic, he speedily announced the purport of his visit, 
with no better success, however, than before. The Sage 
had never heard of the Golden city. He recommended 
Saktideva to visit an Island in the ocean named Ut- 
sthala, the Nishada Prince of which would probably 
know something of the city, if any such place existed, 
and he directed his visitor how to shape his course for 
that Island. In conformity to the instructions of the 
Sage, Saktideva, after a wearisome journey, arrived 
at Vitankapura, a flourishing city on the sea shore. 
Here he found a vessel bound for Utsthala, and took 
lis passage on board. 

After they had been at sea a few days they encoun- 
tered a furious storm. The lightning shot along the 
heavens like the forky tongue of fate, and the thunder 
growled as if a demon roared: the wrathful breeze 


1 Thus in the story of Mazin of Khorasan, Mazin in his search 
after the Islands Wak al Wak, is directed by the seven good 
Genii to one of their Uncles "Abd al Kuddary, a venerable old 
inan, who refers him to ’Abd as Sullib his elder brother. 
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bowing the light, and uprooting the resisting objects, 
lashed the ocean, and mighty waves as vast as moun- 
tains angrily heaved upon the deep. The vessel, now 
tossed to the clouds, and now precipitated into the 
abyss, was unable to resist the fury of the elements 
and was rent asunder: some of the crew clinging to 
the broken spars were taken up byother vessels, which 
were scattered by the gale, but Saktideva who had 
clung to a plank was cast ashore upon a distant Is- 
land. 1t happened, that this was the Island he was 
bound to, and one of the first persons he encountered 
on the head, was Satyavrata the king. Satyavrata hav- 
ing heard his story expressed great interest in Sakti- 
deva’s adventure, and, although unable to direct him 
to theGolden city, undertook to assist hit in his search. 

After a short time, Satyavrata proposed to Sakti- 
deva to go to an island at some short distance, where 
at a particular season of the year, now at hand, a 
solemn festival in honour of an image of Hari was 
observed: on this occasion people from all quarters 
resorted to the place, and some of them might proba- 
bly afford information of the Golden city. Saktideva 
readily consented, and they embarked on board a 
sloop, and set off for the island named Ratnakuta: on 
their way Saktideva observed an object in the middle 
of the sea, the nature of which he was at a loss to com- 
prehend. It looked like a Ber tree, but in size equalled 
4 mountain: he called Satyavrata to look at it, who 
immediately exclaimed, they were lost: the object they 
beheld was a vast. tree of miraculous growth, rising 

17 
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from the centre of a whirlpool: every thing caught 
within the gulph inevitably perished, and they had 
been carried by the current so near it that there was 
now no chance of escape. As he spoke this the ship 
was whirled within the circling tide, and in an instant 
was submerged. Saktideva, however, exerting all his 
activity sprang from the deck as they were sinking, 
and clung to one of the pendulous branches of the 
tree, from which he ascended, and perched himself 
securely on a more substantial bough’. The rest of 





‘ These incidents offer coincidences of exceeding interest, for 
they are neither more nor less than Homeric: in the same man- 
ner as the Ber or Indian Fig rises from the whirlpool, so an 
immense Wild Fig tree hangs over Charybdis, and Ulysses like 
Saktideva makes his escape by jumping upon the tree. The course 
of this fable castward or westward connot now be conjectured, 
but the specification of the ‘free seems to make it of Indian ori- 
gin. The character of the Bet and its spreading and pendulous 
branches render it appropriate enough in our story, whilst there 
is no obvious reason why Homer should have availed himself of 
the Fig, any more than of any other tree: the following are the 
passages referred 10; 


7 ft Ok KEV 
Te 8 &y eguvedg gore péyas, plidovoe 
1G 8 bab dia Nagvfdig dvagoorPdet péhav Pdwy. 
Close by a rock of less enormous height 
Breaks the wild wave and forms a dangerous streight; 
Full on ifs crown a fig’s green branches rise, 
And shoot a leafy forest to the Skies, 
Beneath Charybdis holds her boisterous reign 
Midst roaring whirlpools, and absorbs the main. 
Pope, Odyssey XII, 125-130 (101-4). 
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the day was spent in this position, and Saktideva de- 
spairing of any chance of being extricated from it, 
was about to precipitate himself into the gulph below, 
when a sudden noise interrupted his design. This 





Harviying gegounr> &pa 8 jehip aviiree 
AD Gor bai Setdings oxdaehuv, decryy re Xcouide. 
‘UL pty adveSpoiforoe Juldouns chuveor wo 
Aitag ey cori paxgdv eourcay bye deodets, 
Td agogpds eyspyy, Og roetepige 0808 aH elyor 
Wore atngiSee nociv inredor, ott! exipivat. 
‘Pilar ya txag hoav, aanwent S Zoar Ofor. 
Meaxgoi te, ueytioe te, xateoxiaory d& Néousdu. 
All night I drove and at the dawn of day 
Fast by the rocks beheld the desperate way: 
Just when the Sea within her goifs subsides. 
And in the roaring whirlpools rush the tides, 
Swift from the float 1] vaulted with a bound, 
The lofty fig-tree seized. and clung around; 
So to the beam the bat tenacious clings, 
And pendant round it clasps his leathern wings: 
High in the air the tree its boughs displayed, 
And on the dungeon cast a dreadfal shade. 
Pope, Odyssey XH, 917-526 (429-38). 
The translation is however exceedingly loose here, and the 
description of the tree in the original is in fact exceedingly ap- 
plicable 1o the Banyan tree. Ulysses says he could neither find 
a place to fix his foot nor could he clim) upwards, for the roots 
were far off, and the branches were lofty and Jong, and Jarge, 
and hung ever the gulph: but to what then did he cling? if he 
had got hold of a branch at all it might be supposed possible for 
him to have ascended it. If however it was a pendulous or radi- 
eating branch, the passage is clear enough. Cowper says: 
“T seized the branches fast of the wild fig.” 
But the original is merely. 
“Sprung upon the tall fig tree.” 
17° 
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was occasioned by the approach of a flight of birds 
of enormous size, the progeny of Garuda, the wind of 
whose wings fanned the ocean into foam. They perched 
for the night upon the tree, and their presence inspir- 
ed Saktideva with the hope of deliverance. As mor- 
ning was about to dawn he gently approached the 
stoutest of the flock, and threw himself upon the back 
of the bird. The bird startled from his repose imme- 
diately took to his wings, and carried his Joad rapidly 
through the air*: at last he made for an island, and 
nearing the ground allowed Saktideya to cast himself 
on the grass. Thus the hand of destiny rescued him 
from death aud, being exerted still more wonderfully 
in his behalf, Fate brought him to the very place he 
was in search of, the site of the Goldencity. 

The bird alighting in a garden, Saktideva took the 
opportunity of sliding from off his back, and safely 
lodged upon the rich and downy turf. He then rose 
to survey the place, and observing two damsels gath- 
ering Howers, he approached and enquired where he 
was. To his great joy they replied, the place was 
named the Golden city, and that it was the residence 
of Chandraprabha their mistress, who as well as them- 
selves were of the race of Vidyadharas, and that none 
but females resided on the island. Saktideva then de- 
sired them to lead him to their queen, with which they 
readily complied. They conducted him to a stately 
palace, the columns of which were radiant with prec- 


* [Arabian Nights, Night 77.} 
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ious gems, and the walks were of beaten gold,—a nu- 
merous train of beautiful damsels thronged wondering 
about the new comer, and having learnt his errand, 
flew to apprise Chandraprabha of the arrival of a mor- 
tal Brahman at their residence. She desired him to 
be admitted, and rising from her gorgeous throne, 
upon his entrance, welcomed him with every mark of 
attention and respect to her court. 

Having heard the circumstances, which occasioned 
his visit, she proceeded to communicate her own story 
to him, We are four sisters, she observed; the daugh- 
ters of the king of the Vidyadharas: my three sisters 
went one day to bathe in the Mandakinf and obsery- 
ing a holy Muni immersed in meditation near the bank, 
they, giddy with youth, and mirth, disturbed his de- 
votion by sprinkling water upon his holy person. Im- 
modest girls, exclaimed the sage, be born of mortal 
wombs. Afterwards, in consideration of my father, he 
announced the termination of the curse to each, and 
gave them the power of recalling the events of their 
prior birth: they quitted their celestial forms and were 
born the daughters of nen. My father, overwhelmed 
with sorrow for their fate, abandoned his condition, 
and retired to the forests, leaving to me the uncon- 
trolled sovereignty over this residence and the female 
train. I have expected you, she continued, some time, 
and on your account have refused the proffered suit 
of many a Vidyddhara, for the goddess Ambika ap- 
peared to me in my sleep, and announced my espou- 
sal with a mortal bridegroom. She now fulfills her 
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prophecy, and brings you hither, where no human 
means could possibly have procured your access. If 
you will accept my hand, it only remains that I give 
my father notice of the event, and ask his approba- 
tion. On the approaching fourteenth of the month, 
he holds the anniversary of a meeting of the Vidya- 
dhara chiefs on mount Rishabha to offer worship to 
the God of gods: it will be but an absence of two days, 
aud on my return, with his assent, of which there is 
no doubt, you may receive me as your bride. The 
charms of Chandraprabha were more than sufficient to 
secure her from Saktideva’s rejection, and he awaited 
in joyful impatience the season that should so richly 
recompense his toils. 

When the day of her departure arrived, Chandra- 
prabha desired Saktideva to consider himself master 
of the palace, but she recommended to him not to 
ascend the central terrace, as nothing but evil would 
be the consequence, and with this caution she quitted 
him: the prohibition only served to whet his curiosity, 
and he very shortly found himself in the vicinity of 
the forbidden ground: he ascended the terrace, and 
beheld three doors richly decorated, leading to separ- 
ate chambers. One of these he opened, and entered. 
In the chamber was a bed of gold, and gems, and on 
it something like a body covered by a sheet: of fine 
cotton: having hited this up, he was struck with hor- 
ror to behold his first love, the princess Kanakarekha, 
a corpse, as he thought, before him; he could scarcely 
believe that it was not a dream, and although he could 
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not but be conscious of his possessing his waking fa- 
culties, yet as he was satisfied of the impossibility of 
the princess having been conveyed to the place where 
he was, he concluded it was some magic device, in- 
tended for his perplexity and destruction: he there- 
tore hastily quitted the chamber to explore the others, 
in each of which he found a similar spectacle, and the 
apparently lifeless hody of a lovely damsel lay ex- 
tended on a splendid couch. Quitting the last apart- 
ment, he looked more deliberately round him, and 
beheld on a lower level a spacious reservoir of water: 
descending to this he observed grazing on the borders 
a handsome horse ready saddled: the animal allowed 
him to approach, and appeared so perfectly gentle that 
Suktideva proceeded to mount. On this, however, the 
horse started away, and at the same time throwing 
out his hinder leg, kicked Suktideva with such vio- 
lence, that he fell backward into the reservoir: the 
violence of his fall plunged him considerably below 
the surface; and upon his rising again above the wa- 
ter, what was his surprise to find himself in the midst 
of a well known pond in his native city Varddhamana'! 

It was with much difficulty that Saktideva on mak- 
ing his way out of the water could believe the evi- 
dence of his senses, and when he could no longer 
doubt, he repaired to his home, sorrowfully pondering 





1 There is more humour, though less poetry, in this version 
of the adventure with the horse, than in the story of the second 
Calendar, in the Arabian Nights, the conception is however clearly 
the same in both, as is that of the forbidden chambers, 
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on the marvellous event that had befallen him. His 
father who had long considered him as Jost, welcomed 
his return with rapture, and called his kinsmen to a 
festival, to celebrate his son’s recovery. On the day 
following, the first thing that saluted Saktideva’s ears, 
was the old proclamation, that whoever had seen the 
Golden city, should be rewarded with the Princess. 
Consoling himself with the idea, that if he had lost 
Chandraprabha he had made sure of the Princess, he 
hastened to the palace, and announced that he was 
come to claim her hand. The king referred him to her 
as before. She recognised him, and said ne was again 
come with some tale of his own invention, and should 
be punished as an impostor. Whether I am an im- 
postor or not, replied Saktideva. I hope, Princess, you 
will satisfy my curiosity. J have just seen you in the 
Golden city, lifeless on a couch. I find you living here. 
How can this be? He speaks the truth, exclaimed the 
Princess—he has visited the Golden city, and fate re- 
serves him for still greater wonders. For me, I re- 
sume my own body and my own abode: a curse de- 
nounced upon me by a holy Sage made me, Gracious 
king, thy daughter, but in me behold a female of ce- 
lestial origin, and not of mortal mould. The know- 
ledge of my former state accompanied my present 
being, and hence my reluctance to wed with one of 
human kind. Hence also the condition to which my 
hand was attached; for the discovery of the Golden 
city by a man was the period assigned by the Sage 
to my humiliation. It is now terminated and I return 
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to my former rank.” So saying she vanished. The 
sorrow of the king was excessive for her loss, nor was 
Saktideva less affected by this, his second disappoint- 
ment—collecting his fortitude, however, he determin- 
ed to follow the Princess, and endeavour to find his 
way to the Golden city once more. 

With much fatigue, but little danger, Saktideva et- 
fected his return to the Island of Utsthala, the Princely 
chief of which had lost his life in endeavouring to pro- 
mote his success: as the whole of the crew perished, 
the Islanders had never learned his fate, and upon Sak- 
tideva’s re-appearance amongst them, without his com- 
panion, the song of the chief accused him ot having 
murdered their father. Had the latter bee engulphed 
as Saktideva asserted, how happened it, they urged, 
that he who was in the same vessel could have escap- 
ed? They therefore commanded him to be secured, 
and confined in a temple of Chandi, to whom they 
determined to sacrifice him a victim on the following 
morning. 

Being left thus secured, he addressed himself to the 
Goddess, and entreated her protection, and his prayers 
were not in vain. The Goddess appeared in his dreams, 
and told him not to fear, and cheered by her assu- 
rances he rose in the morning with all his apprehen- 
sions removed. At day-break the sister of his perse- 
cutors came to the temple to offer her devotion, and 
was instantly struck by the personal graces of the 
prisoner. She enquired his story, and being satisfied 
of his innocence promised, if he would become her 
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husband, she would intercede with her brothers in his 
behalf. Saktideva was nothing loth, and Vindumati 
accordingly prevailed on the brethren, influenced also 
by the power of Chandi, to give trust to their prison- 
er’s protestations of his innocence, and assent not only 
to his release, but to his marriage with their sister. 
Some time after their nuptials Vindumati, having 
excited his curiosity with respect to her origin, con- 
sented only to gratify it upon his taking a vow to do 
what she should desire him: to this with some hesita- 
tion he agreed, and she then told him that she was a 
native of the skies, a Vidyddhari, condemned to as- 
sume a mortal form for touching her face with the 
dry tendon of a cow. While thus engaged in conver- 
sation, her brothers entered in violent apprehension, 
and called upon Saktideva to arm, and go forth, for 
a wild boar was laying waste the lands, and had de- 
stroyed a number of persons. Saktideva immediately 
mounted his horse, and went in pursuit of the animal 
whom he attacked, and wounded; the Boar fled, and 
plunged into a cave into which Saktideva followed 
him. He had gone but a few yards, when the whole 
scene was changed, and he found himself in a garden 
adjoining to a palace in the presence of a damsel of 
exceeding loveliness: as soon as he recovered a little 
from his surprise, he addressed the damsel, and en- 
quired who she was. She replied that she was a prin- 
cess, daughter of a King of the south, termed Chan- 
davikrama, that her name was Vindulekha, and she 
had been carried off from her father’s house by a 
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Daitya, the owner of the garden, and who, being ac- 
customed to ravage the country in the form of a boar, 
had that day received a mortal wound from the hand 
of some gallant chief. The princess having communi- 
cated her story to Saktideva put similar questions to 
him, and on his complying with her request, she 
claimed him as her fated husband, and returned with 
him to his dwelling, where they were married. 
Vindumati became pregnant, and when the eighth 
month had arrived, the first wife of Saktideva remind- 
ed him of his vow: her demand was that he should 
put Vindulekhaé to death, and strangle the babe with 
his own hands. Saktideva stood aghast at this hor- 
rible proposal, but his wife insisted on the fulfillment 
of his vow, nay she appealed to the Princess, who to 
the surprise of her husband was equally urgent with 
him to accomplish the barbarous act. These impor- 
tunities and the weight of his obligation at last pre- 
vailed, and he perpetrated the act: in the same instant 
the Princess vanished, and instead of an unborn babe 
Saktideva held a Scymitar of more than earthly splen- 
dour in his grasp. He turned to Vindumati, and she 
explained the mystery. We are all of the Vidyédhara 
race, four sisters , the daughters of their ancient King, 
condemned to mortal shapes for the offences of our 
former being; our deliverance was ouly to be effected 
by the achievements you have performed: one sister 
you saw at the Golden city, another was the Princess 
of Varddhamana, I am the third, and the fourth has 
just disappeared. Come; let us to the Golden city: 
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the sword you hold commands a free passage through 
the air, and you are yourself changed to the condition 
of a Vidyddhara. So saying she also vanished. Sakti- 
deva followed them and, arriving at the Golden city, 
found the four Vidyadharis assembled awaiting his 
arrival; they then repaired together to the old king, 
who welcomed Saktideva as his son-in-law, and con- 
signed to him the sovereignty over the Golden city, 
changing his name from Saktideva to Saktivega. 





Your Majesty is now made acquainted with my story, 
continued the king of the Vidyddharas, for I was the 
Brahman in my former existence, and was elevated 
to the rank I hold by the favour of Sankara. At the 
time I succeeded to this dignity my father-in-law an- 
nounced to me that I must be prepared to resign it, 
upon the birth of the Son of Vatsa, who in due season 
should obtain the sovereignty over the spirits of air. 
Our master is now born, and I was anxious to be the 
first to offer my homage. I have been highly honoured 
by the permission to behold him, and I now take my 
departure. 

So saying Saktivega bowed to the young Prince, to 
Vatsa, and the queens, and vanished from their sight. 
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From the Oriental Magazine, Vol. | (Caleutta: Febr, 1823), p, 207. 12, 


Tux successful cultivation of the healing art by Euro- 
pean skill and learning has left us nothing to learn from 
the Hindus. In the present state of their knowledge, 
indeed, we have every thing to teach them; but we 
are not to infer from what we now behold, that they 
were never better instructed: there is reason to sus- 
pect. the contrary, and to conclude, from the imper- 
tect. opportunities of investigation we possess, that in 
medicine, as in astronomy, and metaphysics, the Hin- 
dus once kept pace with the most enlightened nations 
of the world; and that they attained as thorough 2 
proficiency in medicine and surgery, as any people 
whose acquisitions are recorded, and as indeed was 
practicable, before anatomy was made known to us 
by the discoveries of modern enquirers. 

It might easily be supposed, that their patient at- 
tention, and natural shrewdness, would render the 
Hindus excellent observers; whilst the extent, and 
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fertility of their native country would furnish them 
with many valuable drugs and medicaments. — Their 
Niddna or Diagnosis, accordingly, appears to define 
and distinguish symptoms with great accuracy, and 
their Dravyaébhidhana, or Materia Medica, is suffi- 
ciently voluminous.—They have also paid great at- 
tention to regimen and diet, and have a number of 
works on the food and general treatment, suited to 
the complaint, or favourable to the operation of the 
medicine administered. This branch they entitle Pa- 
thydpathya. To these subjects are to be added the 
Chikitsa, or medical treatment of diseases—on which 
subject they have a variety of compositions, contain- 
ing much absurdity, with much that is of value; and 
the Rasavidya, or Pharmacy, in which they are most 
deficient. All these works, however, are of little avail 
to the present generation, as they are very rarely 
studied, and still more rarely understood, by any of 
the practising empiries. 

The divisions of the science thus noticed, as exist- 
ing in books, exclude two important branches, without 
which the whole system must be defective—Anatomy 
and Surgery. We can easily imagine, that these were 
not likely to have been much cultivated in Hindustan, 
and that local disadvantages, and religious prejudices, 
might have formed very serious impediments to their 
acquirement.—Something of the former might be ac- 
eidentally picked up by the occasional inspection of 
bodies, either brutal or human, which happened to be 
exposed; but we can scarcely expect dissections of the 
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latter, amongst the Hindus, when we find that the 
Greeks themselves did not venture beyond animal sub- 
jects, even in the time of Aristotle.—In the absence 
of anatomy, of course, little was to be looked for in 
surgery; and it has been taken for granted that, what- 
ever might have been the character of medical science, 
amongst the Hindus in former days, an almost utter 
ignorance has always prevailed on the subjects most. 
essential to its perfect possession and practical appli- 
cation.—These ideas, however, are perhaps partially 
erroneous, and rest on our own imperfect knowledge 
of the medical literature of the Hindus. 

The Hindu compositions on medical subjects, and 
even their own accounts of them, whether fables or 
facts, have hitherto scarcely been adverted to by Sans- 
krit scholars. The subject is not of general interest; 
and requires a twofold qualification, not likely to be 
often combined, in the individual who embarks in it: 
—as it is also a matter more of curiosity than utility, 
there is little inducement to its prosecution. At the 
same time, vulgar errors are always mischievous, and 
their correction would in some sort repay the labour 
that should effect so salutary a purpose. There are no 
doubt, amongst the members of the medical profession 
in India, many competent to the task of giving to the 
world an accurate view of the Hindu systems; and it 
is not intended here to anticipate any part of their 
Jabours, in the few desultory notices we propose to 
offer, on the existence and history of Hindu Surgery. 

The Ayur Veda, as the medical writings of highest 
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antiquity and authority are collectively called, is con- 
sidered to be a portion of the fourth or Atharva Veda, 
and is consequently the work of Brahm4—by him it 
was communicated to Daksha, the Prajapati, and by 
him the two Aswins*, or sons of Stirya, the Sun, were 
instructed in it, and they then became the medical at- 
tendants of the gods—a genealogy, that cannot fail 
recalling to us the two sons of Esculapius, and their 
descent from Apollo. Now what were the duties of 
the Aswins, according to Hindu authorities ?—the gods, 
enjoying eternal youth and health, stood in no need 
of physicians, and consequently they held no such si- 
necure station. The wars between the gods and de- 
mons, however, and the conflicts amongst the gods 
themselves, in which wounds might be suffered, al- 
though death was not inflicted, required chirurgical 
aid—and it was this, accordingly, which the two As- 
wins rendered. They performed many extraordinary 
cures, as might have been expected from their super- 
human character. When Brahma’s fifth head was cutoff 
by Rudra, they replaced it—a feat worthy of their ex- 
alted rank in the profession to which they belong, and 
little capable of imitation by their unworthy successors. 

The meaning of these legendary absurdities is clear 
enough, and is conformable to the tenor of all history. 
Man, in the semi-barbarous state, if not more subject 
to external injuries than internal disease, was at least 
more likely to seek remedies for the former, which 


(Lassen, Ind. Alt.. I. 763. Auhang. p. xxx. II, 
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were obvious to his senses, than to imagine the means 
of relieving the latter, whose nature he could so little 
comprehend. 

Surgical, therefore, preceded medicinal skill; as Cel- 
sus has asserted, when commenting on Homer’s ac- 
count of Podalirius and Machaon, who were not con- 
sulted, he says, during the plague in the Grecian camp, 
although regularly employed to extract darts and heal 
wounds. The same position is maintened, as we shall 
hereafter see, by the Hindu writers, in plain, as well 
as in legendary language. 

According to some authorities, the ASwins instruct- 
ed Indra, and Indra was the preceptor of Dhanwan- 
tari; buat others make Atreya, Bharadwaja, and Cha- 
raka prior to the latter ——Charaka’s work, which goes 
hy his name, is extant. —Dhanwantari is also styled 
Kasirdja, prince of Kasi or Benares. His disciple was 
Susruta, the son of Viswamitra, and consequently a 





contemporary of Rama: his work also exists 
our chief guide at present. It is unquestionably of 
some antiquity, but it is not easy to form any conjec- 
ture of its real date, except that it cannot have the 
prodigious age, which Llindu fable assigns it— it is 
sufficient to know, that it is perhaps the oldest work 
on the subject, excepting that of Charaka, which the 
Hindus possess. One commentary on the text, made 
by Vagbhatta a Cashuiirian, is probably as old as the 
twelfth or thirteenth century, and his comment, it 
is believed, was preceded by others. The work is di- 
vided into six portions—the Sdtra Sthana, or Chirur- 
18 
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gical Definitions; the Nidéna Sthana, or section on 
Symptoms, or Diagnosis; Sarira Sthina, anatomy ; 
Chikitsé Sthana, the internal application of Medicines; 
Kalpa Sthana, Antidotes: Uttara Sthana, or a supple- 
mentary section on various local diseases, or affections 
uf the eye, ear, &c.—In all these divisions, however, 
surgery, and not general medicine, is the object of the 
Sausruta. 

The Ayur Veda, which originally consisted of one 
hundred sections, of a thousand stanzas each, was 
adapted to the limited faculties and life of man, hy its 
distribution into eight subdivisions, the cnumeration 
of which conveys to us an accurate idea of the objects 
of the Ars medendi amongst the Hindus. The divi- 
sions ave thus enumerated—ISalya. 2 Séldkya. 3 Kaya 
chikitsé. 4 Bhiitavidyé. 5 Kaumdrabhtitya, 6 Agada, 
7 Rasiyana, and 8 Vajikaratia—They are explained as 
follows: 

1. Salya is the art of extracting extraneous sub- 
stances, whether of grass, wood, earth, metal, bone, 
&c. violently or accidentally introduced into the hu- 
man body, with the treatment of the inflammation and 
suppuration thereby induced; and by analogy, the cure 
of all phlegmonoid tumours and abscesses. The word 
Salya means a dart or arrow, and points clearly to the 
origin of this branch of Hindu science. In like man- 
ner the Yargds, or physician of the Greeks, was de- 
rived, according to Sextus Empiriens, from Vdg, an 
arrow or dart. 

2, Salakyu is the treatment of external organic al- 
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fections, or diseases of the eyes, ears, nose, &¢.—it 
is derived from Sal4ki, which means any thin and 
sharp instrument; and is either applicable in the same 
manner as Salya to the active causes of the morbid 
state, or it is borrowed from the generic name of the 
slender probes and needles used in operations on the 
parts affected. 

8. Kaya Chikitsé is, as the name implies, the appli- 
cation of the Ars medendi (Chikits4) to the body in gen- 
era] (Kaya), and forms what we mean by the Science 
of Medicine—the two preceding divisions constitute 
the Surgery of modern schools. 

4, Bhiitavidya is the restoration of the faculties from 
a disorganised state induced by Demoniacal possession. 
This art has vanished before the diffusion of know- 
ledge, but it formed a very important branch of medi- 
cal practice, through all the schools, Greek, Arahic, 
or European, and descended to days very near our 
own, as a reference to Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly may prove to general readers. 

5. Kanara bbritya means the care of infancy, com- 
prehending not only the management of children from 
their birth, but the treatinent of irregular lactic secre- 
tion, and puerperal disorders in mothers and nurses— 
this holds with us also the place that its importance 
claims. 

G6. Agada is the administration of antidotes—a sub- 
ject which, as far as it rests upon scientific principles, 
is blended with our medicine and surgery. 

7, Rasdyana is chemistry, or more correctly alche- 

13° 
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my, as the chief end of the chemical combinations it 
deseribes, and which are mostly metallurgic, is the 
discovery of the universal medicine—the elixir that 
was to render health permanent, and life perpetual. 

8. The last branch, Vajikaratia, professes to promote 
the increase of the human race—an illusory research, 
which, as well as the preceding, is not without. its 
parallel in ancient, aud modern times. 

We have, therefore, included in these branches, all 
the real and fanciful pursuits of physicians of every 
time and place. Susruta, however, confines his own 
work to the classes Sulya and Sélakya, or Surgery; al- 
though, by an arrangement not uncommon with our 
own writers, he introduces occasionally the treatment 
of general diseases, and the manayement of women and 
children, when discussing those topics to which they 
bear relation. Pure Surgery, however, is his aim, and 
it is the particular recommendation of Dhanwantari 
—Salya being, he declares expressly, “the first and 
hest of the medical sciences; less liable, than any other, 
to the fallacies of conjectural and inferential practice; 
pure in itself; perpetual in its applicability; the wor- 
thy produce of heaven, and certain source of fame.” 

From these premises we may be satistied, that 
Surgery was once extensively cultivated, and highly 
esteemed by the Hindus. Its rational principles and 
scientific practice are, however, now, it may be ad- 
mitted, wholly unknown to them — what they form- 
erly were, we may perhaps take some future opportu- 
nity of specifying. 
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IV. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE MAHABHARATA, 


prefixed to Prof. F. Jounsoy’s “Selcetions from the Mahabhirata™. 
London: 


and 


TRANSLATION OF THREE EXTRACTS, 


originally published in the Quarterly Oriental Magazine. 


Tas Mahabharata and Ramiyana were designated by 
Sir William Jones the two epic poems of the Hindus. 
The appropriateness of the epithet has been denied by 
some of those ultra-admirers of Virgil and Homer, who 
will allow the dignity of the Epos to be claimed by 
none but the objects of their idolatry: and, in the re- 
stricted sense in which a poem is entitled epic, agree- 
ably to the definition of Aristotle, it may indeed be 
matter of question, if the term be strictly applicable 
to the Hindu Poems. Although, however, it might not 
be impossible to vindicate their pretensions to such a 
title, yet it is not worth while to defend them. It mat- 
ters little what they are called; and they will not 
lose their value, as interesting narratives of important 
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events, as storehouses of historical] traditions and my- 
thological legends, as records of the ancient social and 
political condition of India, and as pictures of national 
manners, if, instead of epic. they be denominated he- 
roi¢ poems. 

The Mahabharata, then, is a heroie poem in eigh- 
teen “Parvas’”, Cantos or Books; which are said to 
contain 100,000 “slokas” or stanzas. The printed edi- 
tion contains 107,389 slokas; but this comprises the 
supplement called Hari-vansa, the stanzas of which 
are 16,374, and whieh is certainly not a part of the 
original Mahabharata, ‘There is reason to believe that 
the primary authentic poem was of a still more Jimited 
extent than it would reach even after the deduction: 
for it is said, im the first book, that, exclusive of its 
episodes, the poem consisted of 24,000 slokas, Some of 
the episodes are equivocal additions: others spring 
naturally out of the business of the story; and many 
of them are, no doubt, of considerable antiquity. 

The author of the poem is said to be Krishna Dwai- 
payana, the “Vyasa” or arranger of the Vedas, and 
the actual father of the two princes Pandu and Dhii- 
tarishtra, whose progeny are the principal characters 
of the fable. He taught the work to his pupil Vaisam- 
payana, who recited it at a great sacrifice celebrated 
by Janamejaya, the great-grandson of Arjuna, one of 
the heroes of the poem. As we have it, it is said to 
have been repeated by Sauti the son of Lomaharshana 
to the Hishis, or sages, assembled on occasion of a re- 
ligious solemnity in the Naimisha Forest. 
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The subject of the Mahabharata is a war for regal 
supremacy in India, between the sons of two brothers, 
Pandu and Dhritarashtra, The sons of the former were 
five in number; Yudhishthira, Bhima, and Arjuna, by 
one of his wives, Pritha; and Nakula and Sahadeva 
by his other wife, Madri. Dhtitarashtra had as nu- 
merous a family as King Priam: but they were all 
sons, with the addition of a single daughter. Of the 
hundred sons, Duryodhana was the eldest, and the 
foremost in hate and hostility to his cousins. 

Although the elder of the two princes, Pandu, “the 
Pale” (as the name denotes), was rendered by his pal- 
lor (which may be suspected of intimating a leprous 
taint) incapable of succession. He was obliged there- 
fore, to relinquish his claim to his brother; and retired 
to the Himalaya mountains, where his sons were born, 
and where he died. Upon his death, lis sons, yet in 
their boyhood, were brought to Hastinapura by the 
religious associates of Pandu’s exile, and were intro- 
dueed to Dhritarashtra as his nephews. Some doubts 
were at first expressed of the genuineness of their 
birth: and, in truth, they were the sons of Pandu only 
by courtesy, being the children of his wives by sundry 
divinities. Thus Yudhishthira was the son of Dharma, 
the god of justice, the Hindu Pluto: Bhima, of Vayu, 
or god of the wind, the Indian Aeolus: Arjuna was 
the son of Indra, the god of the firmament, Jupiter 
Tonans: and Nakula and Sahadeva were the sons of 
two personages peculiar to Hindu mythology, their 
Dioscuri, twin-sons of the Sun, the Aswini-Kumaras. 
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As, however, Péndu had acknowledged these princes 
as his own, the objection to their birth was overruled 
by his example; and the boys were taken under the 
guardianship of their uncle, and educated along with 
his sons. 

The principal performers in the Mahabharata are 
distinctively and consistently characterized. The sons 
of Pandu, with the exception of Bhima, are represent- 
ed as moderate, generous, and just: and Bhima is not 
ungenerous, although somewhat of a choleric temper- 
ament, and of overweening confidence in his herculean 
strength. The sons of Dhritarashtra are deseribed as 
envious, arrogant, and malignant: and this contrast 
of character enhances, even in boyhood, the feelings 
of animosity which the consciousness of incompatible 
inheritance has inspired. 

The genealogial descent of the two fanilies, the cir- 
cumstances of the birth and education of the princes, 
their juvenile emulation and enmity, und the adven- 
tures of the Pandavas when they attain adolescence, 
are narrated in the “Adi Parva” or First Book. From 
this book, the first of the following selections, the 
Passage of Arms at Hastinapura, is extracted as il- 
lustrative of the spirit of rivalry which animated the 
young princes, and of some of the ancient usages 
of the Hindus. Subsequently to the transactions there 
deseribed, the practices of the sons of Dhtitarashtra 
against the lives of the Pandavas become still more 
malevolent; and they privily set fire to the house 
in which Prithé and her sons reside. As the Pan- 
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davas had been warned of the intention of their ene- 
mies, they eluded it, and escaped by a subterranean 
passage, leaving it to be reported and believed that 
they had perished in the flames of their dwelling. 
They secrete themselves in the forests, and adopt the 
garb and mode of life of Brahmans. It is during this 
period that they hear of the “Swayamvara’, 4 rite fa- 
miliar to the readers of Nala, the choice of a husband 
by a princess from the midst of congregated suitors, 
of Draupadi, daughter of Drupada, King of the upper 
part of the Doadb; and they repair to his court, and 
win the lady. The circumstances of this exploit, and 
its immediate consequences, fori the subject of the 
second of the following Selections. 

The existence of the sons of Pandu having become 
generally known by the occurrences at the Swayam- 
vara of Draupadi, King Dhfitardshtra was prevailed 
upon by his ministers to send for them, and to divide 
his sovereignty equally between them and his sons, 
The partition was accordingly made. Yudhishthira 
and his brethren reigned over a district on the Jamna, 
at their capital Indraprastha; and Duryodhana, with 
his brethren, were the Rajas of Hastinapura on the 
Ganges. The ruins of the latter city, it is said, are 
still to be traced on the banks of the Ganges*; whilst a 
part of the city of Delhi is still known by the name of 
Indraprastha™. The contiguity of these two cities, and 





* [Lassen, Ind. Alt. I, 126.] 
“* [Journal Asiatique, Vol. XV (i860), 311 sf] 
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consequently of the principalities of which they were 
respectively the capitals, necessarily suggests the in- 
ference, that in the days of the Mahabharata, as well 
as in Jater times, India was parcelled out amongst a 
number of petty independent sovereigns. This infer- 
ence becomes certainty from the valuable specification 
which the poem contains of the very many Rajas who 
took part in the struggle in favour of one or other of 
the contending houses. This state of things, however, 
was not irreconcilable with the nominal supremacy of 
some one paramount lord: and after the partition of 
the kingdom of Hastinapura, a fresh source of envy 
and hatred springs up in the minds of the sons of 
Dhritarishfra, from the pretensions of Yudhishthira 
to celebrate the “Rajasttya” solemnity—a sacrifice, at 
which princes officiate in menial capacities, and make 
presents in acknowledgment of submission. This forms 
the topie of the “Sabha Parva”, the Second Book of 
the Poem. 

The claiins of Yudhishthira to universal homage are 
preceded by the subjugation of the Powers of India 
by himself and his brothers. These conquests are 
merely predatory incursions, and are characteristic of 
the mode of warfare practised in India even in our 
own days in which the object of the Mahrattas , as of 
the Moguls before them, was commonly nominal sub- 
mission, and the payment of tribute, varying in amount, 
according to the power of the superior to exact it, 
rather than the actual annexation of territory to their 
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dominions. Sh4h Alem was titular sovereien of India: 
and the coins were everywhere struck in his name, 
even after he was a captive in the hands of Sindhia, 
and a pensioner in those of the British Government. 
It does not. follow, therefore, from the existence of a 
number of petty cotemporary princes, that there nev- 
er was one, nominally at least, supreme monarch; nor 
is there the least incompatibility, in Indian history, 
between a sovereign ostensibly paramount, and nu- 
merous princes virtually independent. ‘The notices of 
the countries subdued by the Pafdava princes, and 
the articles brought as tribute by the subjugated na- 
tions, furnish in this chapter much valuable and cu- 
rious elucidation of the ancient. civil and political cir- 
cumstances and divisions of India. 

Amongst the gaieties of the occasion, the sight of 
which embitters the animosity of the sons of Dhtita- 
rashtra, a diversion is insidiously proposed by them, 
which is the mainspring of all the subsequent mischief. 
The inveterate passion for play by which the early 
Hindus were inspired, as we learn from various parts 
of the Mahabharata, as well as from other authorities, 
is a remarkable feature in the old national character. 
It is far from entirely obliterated, and it is as strong 
as ever amongst some others of the Eastern people: 
as the Malays, for instance, who, when they have lost 
every thing they possess, stake their families and 
themselves. So, in the gambling which ensues in the 
Mahabharata, at what appears to be a kind of back- 
gammon, where pieces are moved according to the 
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cast of the dice, Yudhishthira loses to Duryodhana his 
palace, his wealth, his kingdom, his wife, his brothers, 
and himself. Their liberty and possessions are restored 
by the interference of the old king Dhritarashtra: but 
Yadhishthira is again tempted to play; conditioning, 
that if he loses, he and his brothers shall pass twelve 
year's in the forests, and shall spend the thirteenth 
year incognito. If discovered before the expiration of 
the year, they are tou renew the whole term of their 
exile. He loses: and, with Draupadi and his brethren, 
goes into banishment, and lives the life of a forester. 
A description of the forest life of the Pandavas con- 
stitutes the topic of the Third Book, the “Vana Parva”. 
Many episodes occur in this book: one of which is the 
story of Nala, which is recited to teach Yudhishthira 
and his brethren resignation and hope. Another is 
the attempt of Jayadratha to carry off Draupadi by 
force which is the third of the following Selections. 

At the expiration of the twelfth year, the Pandavas 
enter the service of King Virata in different disguises. 
Their adventures are described in the “Virdta Parva”, 
the Fourth Book. They acquire the esteem of the 
King; and when they make themselves known to him 
at the end of the thirteenth year, obtain his alliance 
to avenge their wrongs and vindicate their right of 
sovereignty. 

The Fifth Book, the “Udyoga Parva”, represents 
the preparations of the two parties for war, and enu- 
merates the princes who enter into alliance with them. 
Amongst these is Krishna, the ruler of Dwarakaé, and 
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an incarnation of Vishnu. He is related by birth to 
both families, and professes a reluctance to join either; 
but prescient of what is to happen, he proposes to 
Duryodhana the choice between his individual aid and 
the co-operation of an immense army. Duryodhana 
unwisely prefers the latter; and Krishna, himself more 
than a host, becomes the ally of the Pandavas, the 
chariotecr of his especial triend and favourite Arjuna, 
and the principal instrument of the triumph of his 
allies. 

The four following Books are devoted to descriptive 
details of the battles which take place. Some of these 
are very Homeric; but, in general, the interest of the 
narrative is injured by repetition, and the battles are 
spoiled by the introduction of supernatural weapons, 
which leave little credit to the hero who vanquishes 
by their employment. The armies of Duryodhana are 
commanded in succession by Bhishma his great-uncle, 
Drona his military preceptor, Kartia the King of Anga, 
his friend, and Salya the King of Madra, his ally: and 
the description of their operations is contained in ax 
many Parvas, named after them “Drona-Parva™ &e. 
These chiefs, and many others, are slain at the close 
of their commands; and in the Ninth orSalya-Parva”’, 
Duryodhana himself is killed by Bhima in single con- 
bat with maces, in the use of which weapon they are 
both represented as excelling. A few of the surviving 
chiefs on the side of Duryodhana attempt to avenge 
the destruction of their friends by a night attack on 
the camp of the Pandavas, as narrated in the Tenth, 
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or “Sauptika Parva”. The attack is repelled chiefly 
by the metily assistance of Krishna. 

A short Book, “the Stri Parva”, describes the grief 
and lamentations of the women of either party over 
the slain, and the sorrow and anger of the old king 
Dhritarashtra. Yudhishthira himself gives way to poig- 
nant regret for what has passed: and the next Book, 
the “SAnti Parva‘ or “Chapter of Consolation‘, de- 
tails, with more than sufficient diffuseness, the duties 
of Kings, the efficacy of liberality, and the means of 
obtaining final emancipation from existence. Hence 
the sections of this Parva are entitled “Raja-dharma”, 
“Dana-dharma”, and “Moksha-dharma” Parvas, or 
more properly “Upaparvas”, minor cantos, The Thir- 
teenth Book, the “Anusdsana Parva”, is a long and 
prolix series of discourses upon the duties of society, 
as communicated by Bhishma, whilst about to die, to 
Yudhishthira. In this, as well as in the sections of 
the “Santi Parva”, the didactic portions are enlivened 
by appropriate tales and fables: each of the Books 
contaius many sound doctrines and interesting illus- 
trations, although both are somewhat misplaced in a 
narrative heroic poem. 

‘The remaining Books of the Mahabharata, although 
more or less episodical, are in better keeping with the 
story. They are also short, and hasten to the catas- 
trophe. The Fourteenth or “Aswamedhika Parva” de- 
scribes fhe celebration of the “ASwamedha” rite—the 
sacrifice of a horse, by Yudhishthira, in proof of 
his supremacy. In the Fifteenth Book, the “A érama 
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Parva”, King Dhiitarashfra, with his queen Gandhari 
and his ministers, retires to a hermitage, and obtains 
felicity or dies. The Sixteenth or “Mausala Parva” 
narrates the destruction of the whole Yadava race, the 
death of Krishia, who was one of the tribe, and the 
submersion of his capital Dwdraké by the ocean. The 
Seventeenth Book, called the “Mahaprasthinika” or 
“Great journey”, witnesses the abdication of hishardly- 
won throne by Yudhishthira, and the departure of him- 
self, his brothers, and Draupadf, to the Himilaya, on 
their way to the holy mountain Meru. As they pro- 
ceed, the influence of former evil deeds proves fatal, 
and each in succession drops dead by the way-side: 
until Yudhishthira, and a dog that had followed them 
from Hastinapura, are the only survivors. Indra comes 
to convey the prince to Swarga, or Indra’s heaven; 
but Yudhishthira refuses to go thither, unless 
admitted to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company : 

and Indra is obliged to comply. 

The Eighteenth Book, the “Swargdrohatia’, intro- 
duces Yudhishthira in his bodily form to heaven. To 
his great dismay, he finds there Duryodhana and the 
other sons of Dhtitarashtra; but sees none of his own 
friends, his brothers, or Draupadi. He demands to 
know where they are, and refuses to stay in Swarga 
without them. A messenger of the gods is sent to shew 
him where his friends are, and leads him to the “fauces 
graveolentis Averni”, where he encounters all sorts of 
disgusting and terrific objects. His first impression is, 
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to turn back; but he is arrested by the wailings of 
well-remembered voices, imploring him to remain, as 
his presence has already alleviated their tortures. He 
overcomes his repugnance, and resolves to share the 
fate of his friends in hell, rather than abide with their 
enemies in heaven. This is his crowning trial. The 
gods come. and applaud his disinterested virtue. All 
the horrors that had formerly beset his path vanish; 
and his friends and kindred are raised along with him 
to Swarga where they become again the celestial per- 
sonages that they originally were, and which they had 
ceased to be for a season, in order to descend along 
with Ktishia in human forins amongst mankind, and 
co-operate with him in relieving the world from the 
tyranny of those evil beings, who were oppressing the 
virtuous and propagating impiety, in the characters 
of Duryodhana, his brothers, and their allies. 

The Hari-vanga is a sort of Supplement to the Ma- 
hdbharata. It professes to give an account of the ge- 
nealogy of Hari or Vishiu, in the character of Krishna; 
but adds to it genealogical details, the narrative of 
Krishna’s exploits, and a variety of legends and tales 
tending to recommend the worship of the demi-god. 
The internal evidence is strongly indicative of a date 
considerably subsequent to that of the major portion 
of the Mahabharata. It has been translated into French 
by M. Langlois, and the translation has been published 
by the Oriental Translation Committee. 

The text of the Mahabharata has been printed at 
Caleutta, in four quarto volumes. The work was com- 
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menced by the Committee of Public Instruction, and 
completed by the Asiatic Society of Bengal. 

The great extent of the work, and the tediousness 
of much of its contents, preclude the prospect of its 
ever being translated throughout; though, as a monu- 
ment of Hindu antiquity, it merits entire translation. 
Although, however, we can scarcely expect a transla- 
tion ot the whole, yet very many portions of it well 
deserve to be rendered into some of the languages of 
Europe. Something of translation in detail has already 
been elfected. The laie Sir Charles Wilkins Jed the 
way, by his translation of the “Bhagavad Gita”, whieh 
is an episode of the “Bhishma Parva”. Part of the 
opening of the first “Parva", rendered into English, it 
is believed, by Sir C. Wilkins, is published in the “An- 
nals of Oriental Literature”. Professor Bopp has also 
published the “Nalus”, the “Diluvium”, the Journey 
of Arjuna, the “Story of Savitri”, and the “Rape of 
Draupadi”, with translations in Latin and German: and 
the first of these has assumed an English garb. from 
the distinguished pen of the Rev. LL. Milman, in which 
surpassing grace of style is combined with extraordi- 
nary faithfulness, both to the letter, and the spirit of 
the original poem. As contributing to elucidate the 
ancient geography of India, a portion containing the 
enumeration of a variety of countries has been trans- 
lated and illustrated by the writer, and incorporated 
in the pages of the Vishiu Purdaia: and the illustra- 
tion of ancient India, derivable from the Mahabharata, 
is in course of very careful and Jearned prosecution 

12 
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by Professor Lassen of Bonn, in a series of valuable 
dissertations published in the Zeitschrift ffir die Kunde 
des Morgenlandes. By these means, the merits, both 
poetical and historical, of the Mahabharata are be- 
coming more extensively known: but in the amplitude 
of its extent, m the numerous traditions, legends and 
tales which it contains, and in its many didactic and 
philosophical passages, it offers an accumulation of 
materials adapted to different tastes, and auxiliary 
to diverging researches, which must long advantage- 
ously engage the attention, and reward the industry, 
of Sanskrit scholars. 


Frow the Quarterly Oriental Magazine, Vol. IT (Dec. (824), p. 249 — 67. 
FIRST DAY’S BATTLE. 
[Book VII, c. 14-16,] 


The Kuru! host entrusted to his care, 





' Kuru, it is usually supposed, is the prince who gives the 
designation to Duryodhana and his brothers, thenee called Kau- 
ravas, in opposition to their cousins, the sons of Paidu, termed 
Pirdavas, Kuru being a remote ancestor of both, The Mahabhd- 
rata, however, gives a different account, and derives the term Kau- 
rava from the country, Karu-jingala, or Kurukshetra [Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. I, 593.j, which was subject to the family of Duryodhana, the 
upper part of the Panjab beyond Dehli, or Pauniput, which is 
still commonly called by the Hindus Kurukhetr. — Kuru, the 
prince. was descended from Nahusha. the great grandson of Soma, 
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The son of Bharadwaja’ marshals; first 

The chiefs? of Sindhu, and Kalinga’s® king, 
With the young prince Vikarna‘ on the right 
He stations, by Gandhara’s® martial chivalry, 


or the moon, by his grandson Para. ‘The thirteenth descendant 
of Kuru was Santanu, who had four sons, Bhishma, Chitrangada. 
Vichitravirya, and Vydsa. Of these, Bhishma and Vydsa lived 
unmarried, and Chitrangada and Vichitravirya both died without 
offspring; on which, to prevent the extinction of the family, and 
conformably to the aucient Hinde law, Vyasa begot offspring on 
his brother’s widows. The sons were Dhtitardshtra and Patdu. 
Dhiitarishira had a hundred sons by Gandhari, the princess of 
Gandhara, of whom Duryodbana was the eldest. Piiidu had five 
sons, the celebrated priuces Yudhishihira, Bhima or Bhimasena, 
Arjuna, and the twin brothers Nakula and Sahadeva. Of these 
the first was remarkable for his picty and integrity; the second 
for his gigantic bulk and strength. Arjuna was eminent for his 
valour, and was the particalar friend of Kiishta. 

! Drona was the son of Bharadwaja, the son of Viihaspati, or 
Jupiter. He learnt the use of arms from Paraso Rama, and taught 
both the Kaurava and Piuidava princes. With the aid of his pu- 
pils, he made war upon his ancient friend Drupada, king of Pan- 
chdla, carried his capital, and compelled him to give up part of 
his kingdom, including the city of Ahichhatra, possibly the same 
us the Oxydrawe of Arrian. [Ahichhatri is, more correctly, 
identified by V. de S. Martin (Etude sur la géographie grecyue 
et latine de l'Inde p, 324 £.) with the Adisdara of Ptolemy, where- 
as the Kshudrakas correspond to the Oxydrace of Arrian.] The 
alliance that was subsequently formed between Drupada and the 
Pandavas sufficiently accounts for Droma’s being found in the 
Karu ranks. 

* The Indus, or country along the river Sind. 

* Kling, the northern portion of the Coromandel coast. 

“ One of the youngest of the Kaurava princes. 

> The Gaudharas are the Gandari of the ancients, the people 

19° 
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With glittering lances armed, and led by Sakuni, 
Their sovereign’s son, supported. On his left 
Duhsgasana' and other chiefs of fame 
Commanded the array: around them rode 
Kamboja’? horse, Sakas* and Yavanas‘, 

On rapid coursers, mighty in the field. 

The nations of the north, and east, and south’, 
Composed his main battalia: in the rear 

Secure the monarch*® marched: whist in the van 
The gallant. Karta’ led his faithful bands, 








of part of ‘Atiiastetac and Kandahar of modern times. Their 
leader Sakuni was the brother of Gandhiari, the mother of Daryo- 
dhana. [Vivien de St. Martiu, 1. 1., p. 364-96. Lassen, JJ, 142.] 

7 Another of Duryodhana’s brothers. He was the object of 
the particular hatred of the Paridavas, baving offered an insull 
to their common bride Draupadi, dragging her by the hair of her 
head iuto the public assembly. To avenge this wrong, Bhima 
vowed the death of Duhsisana, and that he would drink his bload 
—a vow he at last accomplished. 

» The horse of Kamboja are the troops of Khorasan, Balkh. 
aud Bokhara. [Vishiu Pur, p. 104, Lussen, I, 489.J 

2 'The Sakas are the Sakai, or Sacw of the ancients, some of 
the Scythian, that is, the Nomadic races of Turkestan aud Tartary. 

‘ The Yavanas, it is generally supposed, must mean the Greeks 
of Bactria. 1t is usually applied now to the Mohammedans; but 
no sutisfactory account can be given of its meaning in such ap- 
plication, aud there is no great reason to question its derivation 
from Jonia, as proposed by Sir William Jones. The indus have a 
dienpet name for the Persians. [Vishiu Par., p.194. Lassen, 1, 861f.] 

These are named in the original the people of Trigartta, the 
Ambashthas, Malavas, Sivis, Sauviras, Stirasenas, Sidras, &e. 
Several of them are traceable in classical geography. 

® Duryodhana, the eldest son of Dhfitarashtra. 

* Karta was the half brother of the Péndavas, being the son 
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Exulting in their sovereign’s stately stature, 

High raised upon his elephant of war, 

And gorgeous shining as the rising sun. 

His warriors deemed the gods themselves were weak, 
With Indra at their head, to stem his prowess, 
And each to each their thoughtsrevealed, they moved, 
Secure of victory, to meet the foe. 


The sons of Pandu marked the coming storm, 
And swift arrayed their force. The chief divine! 
And Dhananjaya’, at the king’s request, 

Raised in the van the ape-emblazoned banner’, 


of Pfitha, the princess of Sirasena, before her marriage to Paid. 
hy the Sun; this lady being presented hy the saint Durvisas with 
accharm. by which she could compel any god she pleased to her 
embraces— a power she did not suffer to lie idle. Afraid of dis- 
covery, Piitha cast the infant into the Jamna, where he was found 
by Radha, the wife of Satinanda, the charioteer of Dhtitarashtra. 
The king adopted the boy, and brought him up with his own sons; 
and subsequently Duryodhana gave him the kingdom of Anga, 
and after Kansa’s death that of Mathura. Karna, therefore, ad- 
heres to his adoptive, in preference to his natural brothers. He 
is one of the most distinguished amongst the Karu champions, Al- 
though placed in the van, no particular mention is here made of 
his exploits, probably because the poet has dedicated to them an 
entire canto, the next, called the Kania Parva. Karta is killed 
by Arjuna. 

* Krishiia, who acted as the companion and charioteer of 
Arjuna. 

* A name of Arjuna, the third of the Paiidava princes, “the 
conqueror of wealth”. 

2 Arjona’s banner bore # figure of Hanuman. Having pro- 
pitiated that monkey demigod, he was desired to ask a boon, on 
which he solicited Hanuman’s personal aid in battle. He was told 
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The host’s conducting star, the guiding light 
That cheered the bravest heart, aud as it swept 
The air, it warmed each breast with martial fires. 
Before the ranks the prince impelled his car, 
By Vasudeva, of created things’ 
Supremest, driven: and as he sternly grasped 
His massy bow Gardfva’*, he appeared, 
The formidable minister of fate. 
Now as on either hand the hosts advanced, 
A sudden tumult filled the sky: earth shook: 
Chafed by wild winds, the sands upcurled to heaven, 
And spread a veil before the sun. Blood fell 
In showers, shrill screaming kites and vultures winged 
The darkling air, whilst howling jackals hung 
Around the march, impatient for their incal: 
And ever and anon the thunder roared, 
And angry lightnings flashed across the gloom, 
Or blazing meteors fearful shot to earth. 
Regardless of these awful signs, the chiefs 
Pressed on to mutual slaughter, and the peal 
Of shouting hosts commingling shook the world. 


to mount the monkey’s figure on his banner. which would ans- 
wer as well. 

? The best of all things that have been, Sreshiha Bhttsnam, 
or the best of all elementary things. In either ease, however, the 
expression is not equivalent to the assertion of a divine nature, 
Vasudeva is the patronymic of Krishna. 

? Gardiva is the name of Arjuna’s bow; the Hindu writers, 
like our bards of chivalry, giving appellations to the favourite 
weapons of their chief heroes. 
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Contending warriors, emulous for victory, 

And great in arms, wielded the sharp-edged sword, 
And hurled the javelin; frequent flew the dart, 
And countless arrows canopied the combat. 
Against the leader of the Kuru force 

The Pandu chiefs their clustering cohorts urged; 
But soon the bands were broken by his prowess, 
Like clouds that scattering fly before the gale. 
Next felt the force of Srinjaya his might, 

And shrunk from his encounter, like the Titans 
From Sudra’s valour. To their suecour came 
Panchala’s sons, by Dhrishtadyumna’ led. 

A momentary check the veteran troups 

That followed Drotia from the shock sustained: 
But soon his skill the cohorts re-arrayed, 
Revived their hopes, and roused them to redeem 
Their fae. The foe in turn arrested paused, 
And fled in fear, like deer before the lion. 

The victors chased, and circling in pursuit. 

As in a fiery circle, hemmed them round. 

Before the rest rode Drona ou his car, 

By art unmortal framed—the banners stvod 
Unwaving as they rapid met the breeze; 


' Dhtishtadyumna is the brother of Draupadi, the son of Dru- 
pada, king of Panchila, which appears to designate a country be- 
tween Dehli and the Panjab, but descending to the south as low 
as to Marwar, or Ajmir, being bounded in that direction, if the 
author of the Mahdbhérata is not mistaken, by the Charmanvati, 
or Chumbul. [Lassen, I, 601.] 
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Swift plunged the bounding steeds amidst the throng, 
And terror hovered o'er the warrior’s course. 


When Yudhishthira' warked the fearful rout, 
And broken ears, and elephants, and steeds, 
And men, that strewed the sanguinary plain, 
He called his brother Arjuna to lead 
Tlis choicest squadrons to restore the day. 

The generous youth obeyed him: followed fast 
The tive brave brothers of Kaikeya’s realn, 
Sikhandi?, Dhtishtadyunma, and the son 

Of fair Subhadra*: next came mighty Bhima', 
Ghatotkacha* his son. half fiendish born; 


' Yudhishthira. the firm in war. the eldest of the Paidava 
princes: he is also called Dharmaraja, the pious prince, Dharma- 
putra, the son of Dharnia. 

* WKaikeya, a country and # prince so named, The monarch’s 
five sous assisted the Pity 
of Kfishia. lis uame in the Bliigavata (EX. 24. 37.] occurs. 
Dhiishfaketu. 

* Abhimanyu. the son of Arjuna by Subbadra, the sister of 
Krishna, 

4 Bhima, or Bhimasena, the third of the Pandava princes. In 
his youth he was carried to Patila. the subterrene habitation of 
the serpent demigods, and was given a beverage which conferred 








. 4s he was also the father-in-law 





npon him enormous and gigantic strength. 

* Ghatotkacha was the son of Bhima by a Rakshasi, or fe- 
male fiend. Hidimba, whose brother he slew. The scene of these 
transactions was on the casi of the Gauges, and the Rakshasi 
mmay therefore mean a princess of some of the bordering tribes east 
of Hindustan, or between Bhofe and Ava: all of whom, eating 
meat and following other impure practices, inight well be con- 
sidered Rakshasas, or “cannibals”, by the Hindus. Heramba is in 
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The sons of Drupada, and Dhtishtaketu', 

And Chekitana’, and the martial’ twins. 

And the brave monarch‘ of the Pandu race. 
These all, and more, came flocking to the fight. 
Such were their deeds, as their high birth became. 
And name in arms, and Bharadhwaja’s son 

Was stopped in his career. Awhile he paused— 
Rose in his car—he cast his eyes around, 
Glowing with rage, then furious rushed amidst 
The adverse host, as bursts the roaring gale 
Amongst the vollied clouds, and over men, 

And steeds, and cars he forced his headlong way, 
Borne by his coursers, rapid as the breeze, 

And stained a red still ruddier than their own, 
As wading onwards midst the plashy gore. 
Forgot his years, the veteran chieftain, fired 
With rage, the energy of youth resumed: 

Amidst the Pandu ranks he smote resistless, 

And many a headless corse, and mangled limb, 





t applied geographically to designate the western portion of 
Asam. (Gthatotkacha was slain by Karta. See the passage de- 
scriplive of his death, As. Res. Vol. XH, p. 170. [Lassen 1, 
668. IIT, 471.] 

' Dhiishtaketu here is probably the son of Dhiishtadyummna, 
and a prince of Panchila. He commanded, however. the troops 
of Chedi, or Chandail, and Malwa. 

® Chekitana was a king, but of what part of India we are uot 
apprized, 

* Nakula and Sahadeva, the two youngest of the Piidavas, 
the sons of Pardu’s second wife, Madri, by the Aswini Kumiaras, 

* Yudhishthira. 
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And car deserted, marked the warrior’s path. 

Fast flew his arrows with unerring aim, 

And heaven loud echoed to his rattling bow. 

The soil was soddened with the crimson stream 
Of the vast numbers, men, and steeds, and elephants, 
Whom Droria’s shafts to Yama’s halls consigned, 


And Yudhishthira feared. His fears observed 
His noble brother Arjuna: he soothed 
The monarch’s terror, and with solemn vow 
Plighted his faith to brave the arm of Drona, 
And fall or triumph—to his vow the drums, 
And trumpets, and hoarse sounding shells replied. 
The animating notes recalled the chiefs 
Who shrunk from conflict, and the shouting throng, 
Rending heaven's concave with their clamours, rushed 
Again to face the perils of the war. 


Collected thus the Pandavas opposed 
The veteran chief, whilst to his aid there came 
The noblest of the Kuru bands: first Sakuni 
Against the youthful Sahadeva aimed 
His shafts, and levelled prostrate on the plain 
His charioteer and banner—nor unscathed 
Launched he his arrows; in the shock his steeds 
Aud car were crushed, and from his hand the bow 
Was wrested. On the ground he foaming sprang, 
And whirled on high his ponderous mace—on foot 
The warriors, like two towering mountains, met. 
The shafts of Drona fierce Panchala’s king 
Struck from his chariot. Bhima hurled his darts 
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Impetuous on Vivimsat{*: unbowed 

The hero stood, and all the warriors praixed 

The strength that foiled the giant. Furious, Bhima 
Dashed with his club the coursers to the earth; 
Composed the prince leapt forth, and either chief, 
Like a wild elephant, defied his foe, 

Then Salya’, as in sportive mood, transfixed 

The banner and the charioteer of Nakula. 

An iron dart, by Sdétyaki* propelled, 

Gored Kritavarma’s* breast—he of the wound 
Regardless, on the son of Sini hurled 

His frequent shafts. High on a stately car 

Swift borne by generous coursers to the fight, 
The vaunting son of Puru’ proudly drove, 


> One of the sons of Dhritarashtra, brother of Duryodhana. 

2? Salya was king of Madra. a country on the north-west con- 
fines of India, apparently about Ghizni and Gor, and the site of 
the ancient Mardi, who were well known to classical writers as 
a warlike and savage race. Buchanan apparently has strangely 
erred in placing this country in Bhotan. 

3 The son of Satyaka, a prince of the lunar line, and of the 
house of Yadu, apparently the same with Yuyadhina. He is 
properly the grandson of Sini. 

* A son of Hridika, a chief of the house of Yadu, and kinds- 
man of Kfishia. He brought to the field the adherents of the 
Bhoja, Andhaka and Kukkura. branches of the sane family. who 
with Kfitavarma, being nearly connected with the Mathura brafich 
of the Yadavas, of whom Kansa, the head. was murdered by 
Krishtia, are very consistently opposed to that prince's allies. 

* Paurava, or son of Paru; but a more particular definition 
of this person is wanting. He is called in another section a power- 
ful prince. 
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Secure of conquest, on Subhadrda’s son. 

The youthful champion shrunk not from the contest: 

As bounds the lion’s cub upon the elephant, 

The gallant hoy sprang fierce upon the chief. 

The royal shade and flaunting banner fell; 

And now himself had perished, but his dart 

With timely aim the bow of Abhimanyu 

Struck into pieces—from his tingling hand 

The youthful warrior cast the fragments off, 

And drew his sword, and grasped his iron-bound 
shield. 

Upon the car of Paurava he leapt, 

And seized the chief—his charioteer he slew, 

And dragged the monarch senseless o’er the field, 

Above the prostrate prince he stood triumphant, 

As over the slaughtered Ill the lion strides. 

The Kuru princes marked their friend's disgrace, 

And Jayadratha’, burning for revenge, 

Alighted from his chariot, and defied 

The son of Arjuna to nobler combat. 

The youth obeyed the call; he left his prize, 

Sprang from his ear, and stood awhile exposed 

Unsheltered to a shower of darts and spears 

From circling foes, but by his active sword, 

Asunder cloyen, or his shield repelled. 

1 Jayadratha brought to the field the troops of Sindhu. or 

Sind, and the Sauviras. His father Vriddhakshetra had been killed 

by Arjuna. the father of Abhimanyu, with whom, therefore, he had 

a debt of vengeance to settle. He had also been an unsuccessfal 

suitor for the hand of Draupadi. 


2, 
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The warriors met—revenge and glory fired 
Their hearts, and old hereditary hate: 

Such was the strife, as when the tiger braves 
The lion’s prowess. Blows incessant rained 
From either arm, nor pause nor rest they knew, 
Nor vantage gained, nor bated of their fury. 

At length Saubhadra’s side exposed, his foe 
With deadly aim assailed—assailed in vain; 

The heavenly tempered arms repelled the stroke, 
And into fragments flew the brittle steel. 

Reft of his sword, the king of Sindhu sprang 
Back from the field, and instant on his car 
Securely stood—his chieftains closed around, 
And in firm phalanx saved their recreant lord. 
In vain the son of Arjuna defied 

The monarch to the fight, or strove to pierce 
The serried bands—in wrath he turned away, 
And carried death and terror o’er the plain. 


As on he passed, the king of Madra marked 
His course, and at the prince infuriate launched 
His javelin, chased with gold;—but as the son 
Of Vinata upon the Hying snake 
Untailing darts, so Abhimanyu seized 
The lance, and hurled it at its lord again; 
With happier aim—the luckless charioteer 
Received its weighty barb, and gasped in death. 
Loud Salya raved, and armed with iron mace, 
Swift left his car—nor feared the youth his prowess; 
But Bhima stepped between, nor deemed his years 
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Fit match for Salya’s might, the worthy peer 

Of his own giant strength. Onward he moved 

To meet the king, and pleased the monarch marked 
A coming foe that would not shame his valour. 
On either side the anxious hosts beheld 

The warrior pair, and loud the trumpets blew, 
And echoing clamours heralded the conflict. 

For who of all the Kuru bands but Salya 

The force of Bhimasena could encounter? 

And who amongst the Pandns could oppose, 
Save Bhimasen, the might of Madra’s king? 

Each chieftain raised a ponderous iron mace, 
Studded with spikes, and gorgeous set with gold; 
And as they circled rapid through the air, 

Like flashing lightning gleamed the whirling weapons. 
Fierce as two savage bulls the chieftains stood 
Opposed, nor long delayed the interchange 

Of deadly blows. As met the clashing iron, 

Fast from the stroke the fiery flashes flew, 

And radiant splinters sparkled round the head 
Of each tall champion, like a glittering swarm 

Of fire-flies round some venerable tree, 

From the deep gashes trickling torrents ran; 

And like the Kinsuka’*, when thickly set. 

With vermil blossoms, glowed each warrior form. 
Unshaken as a mountain, Bhima bore 

The rain of blows: with like unyielding strength 
The Madra king sustained the mace of Bhima; 


A tree that bears blood-red flowers. (Butea frondosa). 
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Like a tall rock, whose base is rooted firm, 

Though frequent thunder-strokes have scarred its 
sumunit. 

To gain the vantage of the fight intent, 

Their practised skill the combatants display : 

Alternate they advance, retire, or move, 

In cireling round—ten paces they retreat, 

Then rush like butting elephants together. 

At last, concentring all their strength, they struck; 

And both, like Indra’s banners hy the storm 

Uprooted, fell, When Kyitavarmdé saw 

The king of Madra senseless on the earth, 

He urged his troops to aid, and in the instant 

The fainting warrior to his car they bore. 

Reeled though his brain, as he had deeply quaffed 

The wine cup, Bhima in a moment rose. 

With rage he maddened, when he saw the foe 

Kscaped his vengeance, and in vain he called 

The king of Madra to renew the war. 

The sons of P4ndu with redoubling shouts, 

And mingled clang of horn, and drum, and shell, 

Proclaimed their joy, and hailed their champion’s 
triumph. 

The Kuru host disheartened when he saw, 

The son of Karna, valiant Vrishasena, 

Foremost to rally strove, and with his shafts, 

Thick darting as the solar rays, he hurled 

The Pandu warriors to the shades of hell. 

Like trees uprooted by the gale, they strewed 

The field. The Kuru bands their hopes resumed, 
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And ardent sought the war—their kindling fires 
Their veteran leader fanned, and led them on 
Against the monarch of the adverse host. 

Fierce in their van his chariot Drona urged 

Fall on Yudhishthira, and with a shaft 

Struck from his grasp his bow, The noble Arjuna, 
Encouraging his brave Panchdla guard, 

Stood fearless by his brother, and repelled 
Uninoved the shock, as breasts some ample stream, 
And reflux drives, the waters of the main. 

Still Droha strove—across his threatening course 
The valiant Ynvandhara’ daring rushed, 

As blows 2 gale athwart the angry deep. 

A spear dislodged him from his car, and doomed 
lis soul to Yama’s dwelling. Drota next 

With fatal shaft the head of Sinhasena 

Lopped from the trunk—then flew his weighty lance 
At Vyaghradatta*—in the breast infixed 

The weapon quivered, and the hero fell. 





Such deeds appalled the Piidavas ; they cried, 
This day to Dhritarishtra’s sons gives victory: 

A moment more, and their resistless chief 

Shall captive lead our king. Yet not the less 

They closed around; and Arjuna exclaimed, 

Fear not, my friends, still, stil] your fame maintain. 


So speaking, on he dashed with whirring wheel 


‘A prince of the Yadu family. of the branch of Sini. 
* We cannot pretend to give any satisfactory account of this 
person, or the preceding victim of Droma’s exploits. 
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Through the deep streams of blood, with carcases 

And shattered weapons choaked, and thundering 
drove 

Against the Kuru ranks. Around his course 

In clouds the arrows flew, and darkened earth 

And heaven, and hid the combatants from sight. 

Precursor of nocturnal shades; for now 

The sum behind the western mountains sank, 

And gloom profound ensued, nor friend nor foe 

Could longer be distinguished. Drona then 

Commanded conflict cease, and Arjuna 

Restrained his now re-animated troops. 

Lach to their tents withdrew. Amidst his peers 

The glorious Arjuna anrivalied shone, 

As gleams the moon amongst the stars of heaven, 


End of the first day’s Battle. 


From tho Oriental Quarterly Magazine, Vol. [Tf (March 1825), p. 134 ~44. 


TIIE PASSAGE OF ARMS AT HASTINAPURA. 
From the first book of the Mabibbirata [e. 130-156). 


Now prudent’ Bhishma deemed the time arrived, 
When the brave scions of each royal house, 


1 Bhishma was the son of Santana by Ganga, he was the pa- 
ternal uncle of Dhfitarishtra, and as the Prince was blind, he 
acted as Regent during the minority of his grand nephews: he 


20 
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Of Kuru and of Pandu, should improve 

Their growing years in exercise of arms. 

With sage deliberation long he scanned 

A suitable preceptor for their youth, 

‘Who to meet skill in war and arms should join 
Intelligence and learning, lofty ais, 

Religious earnestness und love of truth. 

And such in Drona Bharadwaja’s son, 

Wise, brave and pious did Gangeya’ find. 
Revered as his high fame and rank demanded, 
Well pleased assented Drona to the charge, 
And by his eares the gallant sons of Pandu 
And Kuru’s princely heirs were quickly trained 
In arms and warlike practice, as became 
Their martial origin and regal birth. 


Where Gangi? from her mountain portal issues, 
Dwelt Bharadwaja, a most holy sage; 
Who penance plied through many a painful year: 
Nor did he softer sentiments disdain. 
For, viewing sportive in the cooling stream 
A beauteous nymph of heaven, he owned the force 
Of charms celestial, and confessed desire. 


disapproved of the conduct of Duryodhana towards his cousins, 
but when the war broke out, sided as a matter of duty with ihe 
Kurn Princes; he was killed early in the conflict: at the period 
in the text both they and the Piiidava youths were equally un- 
der his care. 

' Gangeya a name of Bhishma, the son of Ganga. 

* Gangidwira or Haridwara, the gate of Ganga or of Vishiu. 
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Hence Drona sprang—his tenderest youth was 
taught 

Lessons of wisdom from his saintly sire, 

Nor less in arms instructed by the son 

Of Fire’, his father’s faithful friend, directed 

To wield the blazing’ shafts with fatal aimn— 

His lessons and his sports the royal heir 

Of Prishat shared— alike the sage’s charge 

In friendship for the father, and in hope 

That like regard should mutual bind the sons. 


When unto man’s estate the youthful pair 
Arrived, their fortunes sundered them. ‘The king 
Relinguished life and throne, and Drupada 
The powerful sceptre of Panchdla’ swayed: 

Next Drona wept his holy sire exalted 


' Agniveda is the name of this individual, who is known by 
few other civeumstances; a work on niedicine is ascribed to him, 
(Weber, Catal. der Sauskrithandschriften, No, 940. 41. 47.] 

* The Agueya Astra, the weapon of fire, a musket or match- 
lock if our readers will, although we are afraid, our text in- 
tends something more visionary, (Sir H. Elliot’s Bibliogr. Index to 
the Historians of Muhammedan Indian. Cale, 1849, p. 359- 64. 373f.] 

3 The kingdom of Pancluila seems to have occupied part of 
Qude, the lower Doth and Agra; it could not have extended 
far in the latter direction, as Mathura was the seat of an inde- 
pendent principality, whilst the states of Benares and Magadha 
tuust have pressed closely on its southern limits, [Lassen, Ind. 
Alt. 1, 602. St. Julien, Mémoires sur les contrées occidentales, I, 
348 f.] It anay be doubted whether Kanoj was » distinct state at 
the period of the Mahabharata. Panchdla is said to derive its name 
from the five (Pancha) sons of Harydswa; Mudgala, Stinjaya, 

20° 
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To heavenly regions from a transient world. 
He wedded, so his father had ordained, 

The virtuous Kripé’, from whose bosom sprang 
The mighty Aswatthima*—him to rear 

To virtue and to glory strove the sage, 

The pleasing task absorbing all the thoughts, 
That holy rites and pious duties spared. 


The wrathful son of Jamadagnt* closed 





Viihadishu, Pravira and Kampilya, whom their father deel 
able (alam) to rule the kingdom. Vishiia Purina [p. 454]. The Pan- 
chilas as well as the Kauravas were of the funily of Para -- 
degeending immediately from Ajdamidha, Ajimidha had several 
sons of whom the elder was Riksha the father of Samvaraia, 
the father of Kuru; the younger was Nila, according to the Vishiu 
Partoia [p. 453, 5). The Mahitbhdrata differs in the name, but adds 
that the Panchila branch expelled the elder branch from Tastina- 
pura, und obliged Samvaratia to retire to the Indus; his sou Kuru, 
however, returned to a more westerly direction, and having estab- 
lished himself in the woods above Delhi, thence called from him 
Kurukshetra or Kurujangala, finally recovered his ancient patri- 
mony. 

' Ktipa and his sister Ktipa were the children of Satadhtiti, 
a descendant of the Panchila branch of the Kuru family [but, 
according to the Mahabh. T, 5074 ff., of Saradwat. Lassen, HJ, 
498 f.]: they were exposed in their infancy in a thicket of Sara 
grass, where they were found by Santana, who took them home 
and reared them as his own. 

? So named it is said from bis making a noise at his birth as 
sturdily as a horse, (aSwa, a horse and sthima, sound,) a better 
etymology however is aSwa a horse, and sthama strength. [Ma- 
habharata I, 5115. 16.J 

* Jamadagni was a pious asectic descended from Bhrigu: a- 
inongst the fruits of his penance was the possession of the divine 
cow from whom all that was desired was obtained: by her aid 
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His dread career, now satiate with revenge, 
And bounteous on the priestly tribe bestowed 
The boundless treasures of the Kshatriya slain— 
Nought for himself reserved, as all he sought 
Was heavenly knowledge and the hermit’s cell. 
Drona amongst the Brahman race preferred 

His suit and followed by a numerous train 

Of pious scholars travelled from his home 

To mount Mahendra, where the hero sage, 

The son of Bhfigu, eminent in wisdom 





he entertained the monarch Kirtavirya and his train: the King 
was desirous of obtaining 80 valuable an animal, and as the Muni 
refused to part with her, he attempted to carry her off by force: 
in this he failed, as the eow who had a voice of her own in the 
business flew to heaven, but her pious master lost his life; his 
son Parasurdma vowed in revenge 10 exterminate the Kshatriya 
race, and this he effected iu twenty-one successful attacks npon 
them: he then gave the earth to the Bréhmaras. The story is ap- 
parently an allegorical account of a struggle for the sovereignty 
of India between the military and priestly castes. Paragurama is 
the seventh desceut of Vishiu. In consequence of sparing some 
of the Kshatriya women who became wives of the Brihmarias, 
the ailitary tribe was suffered to revive: we may suppose 
——in Rima’s reign, 
Such mixture was not held a stain, 

as otherwise the great Ramachandra, Krishia, and all the heroes 
of the Mahabharata would be no better than of the Varta San- 
kara, mixed and degraded castes. The Brahmans treated their 
benefactor with great ingratitude and allowed him to call no part 
of all the earth his own, upon which he repaired to the Malabar 
coast and commanded the sea to withdraw as far as he could fling 
his hatchet: this was done and he obtained a domicile in the pre- 
sent land of the Nairs—whence for a long time the legend says 
the Brahm ans were utterly excluded. 
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As irresistible in war, sojourned. 

His name and lineage known, the warrior pave 

Kind greeting to his guest. and bade him speak 
Wis wish, secure he could not speak in vain, 
Exhaustless wealth was Drona’s seeming suit, 
Though different purpose lurked beneath his prayer - 
Rama replied, whate’er of costly gems 

Or gold was made my spoil, I have bestowed 

On Brahma’s sons; and upon Kagyapa 

The sea girt earth and all her smiling towns 

Have J conferred: there but remain myself 

And heavenly arms, chuse between them and me; 

T chuse the weapons, Drona cried, but scant 

My skill to wield them, give me that, and all 

I seek is granted; Rima smiled assent, 

And from his lessons quickly Drona caught 

The needful art. Contented then the sage 

Departed from Mahendra and repaired 

To share the boon with Prishat’s regal son, 

The friend and fellow of his earliest years. 


Soon in the presence of Panchala’s King 
Heedless of ceremony, Drona hailed 
The haughty Drupada, “Behold in me 
Your friend” he cried, the monarch sternly viewed 
The sage and bent his brows, and with disdain 
His eyeballs reddened: silent awhile he sat, 
Then arrogantly spoke: Brahman, methinks 
Thou shewest little wisdoni or the sense 
Of what is fitting when thou eall’st me friend. 
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What friendship, weak of judgment, can subsist 
Between a luckless pauper and a king— 

Grant that such bond did formerly unite us, 
What then: with age it wanes and feels decay— 
Think not that everlasting friendship dwells 

Tn human hearts, the hand of time impairs 

Its strength, and passion plucks it from the bosom. 
And whom does Friendship but as equals join 
Such as we once might be, but are no more? 
‘The poor and rich, the ignorant and wise, 

The brave and recreant never can be friends. 
Those who in wealth compete or in like rank 
Exalted move acknowledge mutual worth: 

The learned Brahman cannot know esteem 

For him to whom the Vedas are a mystery: 
The warrior scorns the man who cannot guide 
The rattling chariot through the ranks of war: 
And he to whose high mandate nations bow 
Disdains to stoop to friends beneath the throne. 
Hence then with idle dreams, dismiss the memory 
Of other days and thoughts—I know thee not.’”* 
Struck with amaze, a moment Drona paused, 
Then turned away nor vouchsafed a reply— 

He left the city and indignant sought 

The stately capital that from the elephant, 
Derives its name’, the scat. of Kuru’s sons. 





' Drupada had cause to repent this, Drona with his scholars 
invading Panch#la and completely subduing it. Drupada’s daugh- 
ter, thence named Draupadi, became the wife of the five Paridavas. 

? Nigdkbya, also Gajakhya meaning the same. Hastinapura 
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Not long unknown the mighty master dwelt 
Within the capital, when Bhishma heard 
The tale, and for his nephews sought his aid. 
The palace was his home, and all, the realm 
Of cost produced, was placed at lis command: 
Thus honoured, pleased he trained the princely co- 

hort 

To martial excellence: quick spread his fame 
To other climes and from all regions gathered 
IMustrious youth, and with the heirs of Kuru 
And Pandu’s sons the hopes of Viishii’s line 
And sons of Andhaka' partook his lessons. 

But all the blooming troop in warrior skill, 
And gallant bearing, Arjuna’ surpassed: 
Like him none reined the steed, guided the elephant, 
Or drove the chariot; none unyielding stood, 
The battle onset on the level plain: 
And none, with like dexterity or vigour 
Opposed in single fight his practised arm, 
Whether he launched the javelin, hurled the dart, 





ineans probably the same, though it is explained the city of King 
Basti having been founded by a Prince of that name, the son of 
Suhotra and father of Ajamidha: the ruins of Hastinapura, loug 
the capital of Gangetic India, are now covered with ant-hills, and 
only a place of worship remains, about 20 miles S. W. from Da- 
rinagar, ou a branch of the Ganges, formerly the bed of the river. 
[Lassen, 1, 597, Beilage 1, p. XXII] 

' The families of Viishni and Andhaka were divisions of the 
line of Yadu, of which Krishna was a descendant. 

> Arjuna the third of the P:iidavas, the youngest son of PH- 
tha by Indra. [Lassen, I, 634. 41.] 
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Wielded the battleaxe or whirled the mace 
Or rapid with the trenchant falchion smote. 
Nor less in peaceful virtues shone the Prince: 
Submissive ever to his teacher’s will 
Contented, modest, affable and mild— 

Him Drona favoured, and prophetic hailed 
Unequalled archer ’mongst the sons of men. 


And now expert in arms the youthful band, 
Their great preceptor thus addressed the king 
Amidst his peers assembled, holy Kripa 
And wise Bahlika, valiant Somadatta, 
Sagacious Bhishma, the immortal bard 
Vyasa and the prudent Vidura’: Great King, 
Thy princes have acquired due skill in arms: 
Command and let their prowess be approved 
By public trial. Pleased the monarch cried: 
Thy task, illustrious son of Bharadwaja, 
is worthily accomplished; speak the time, 
The place, and all thy judgement shall esteem 
Essential to the honourable proof: 





' Kéipa and Bhishma have been already introduced to our read- 
ers. Bahlika, whence the country of Bahlika or Balkh is supposed 
to be named [Lassen, I, 597. Weber, Ind. Stud., I, 205.] was the 
brother of Santanu, uncle of Bhishma and great uncle of Dhti- 
tarishira, Somadatta is his son. Vydsa is the author of the Ma- 
habharata, the arranger of the Vedas and the supposed author of 
the Purdias, he was the son of the sage Pardsara by Satyavati, 
the adopted daughter of a fisherman, afterwards married to San- 
tanu, and the appointed father of Dhfitarishira and Piidu. Vi- 
dura iy also the son of Vydsa by a female slave, and consequently 
the half brother of Dhritardshfra. [Laasen, I, 629. 34,] 
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Do thou command, we shall obey thy will: 
And deeper now our grief that light no moré 
Revisits these sad eyes, and much we envy 
Our happier peers who may behold with joy 
The martial promise of our princely sons. 
Go, Vidura, and what the sage ordains 
Attentively fulfill, no dearer thought 

Our bosom cherishes than his content. 


Attended by the brother of the king, 
The sage went forth and chose the field of arms: 
A level plain, where tree and bush was none 
To break the smoothness of the turfy ground. 
Wide was the champain spread and round the marge 
A cool pellueid stream meandering flowed— 
Within the circle pious Drona reared 
An altar for an offering to the Gods. 
Next on the borders of the plain arose 
A tall pavilion rich with gold and pearl, 
And hung with trophies and the spoils of war— 
With gorgeous seats provided for the King, 
The peers, the Queens and beauty of the palace. 
Then soon around, the busy artists reared 
Innunerous galleries, and tents and booths, 
To shade the throngs that from the city poured 
In countless concourse to behold the scene. 


Now all the lofty instruments of war 
Proclaimed the festival; the King went forth 
In long procession, by his peers attended. 
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Then came the royal matron, great Gandhari'— 
The widowed mother of the sons of Pandu 
Walked at her side; a lengthening line of dames, 
And maidens eminent in rank as beauty, 
Followed their steps, like a bright train they moved 
Of heavenly nymphs ascending the steep mount 
Of Meru, with the brides of the immortals: 
Fast from the city rushed a mingled swarm, 
Of every age and tribe, and wide around 
A tossing multitude enclosed the field, 
Like ocean heaving with unresting waves. 

Arvayed in white, and white with hoary age, 
The venerable Drotia in the midst 
Of the vast circle stood : his valiant Son 
Upstayed his steps, as moves the stately moon, 
With fiery Mars attendant, through the skies; 
Attentive to his beck the priestly choir 
Advaneed, and on the altar sacrificed 
The offering to the gods, with holy texts 
Made sacred, and from fear of evil guarded: 
The ceremony closed, the heralds cried 
The hour propitious, and the gallant band 
Of youthful rivals marched into the field. 

Their loins were girt, their left arms bound with 

horn’, 

The breast with corselet mailed; the quiver graced 





1 The wife of Dhiitarashira, princess of Gandhara, the Gan- 
darii of the ancient, and Candahar of madern geography. 
? Or leather, to protect them from the bowstring. 
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The shoulder, and the better hand sustained 

The stardy bow; a martial host preceded, 

Who various implements of war conveyed: 

Jn decent file according to their years 

Arrayed, the Princes graceful trod the field, 

And Yudhishthira eldest led the van: 

The sports commenced and at the destined aim 
The arrows flew, the multitude beheld 

With wonder their unerring flight, and many 
Declined their looks, unable to sustain 

The dazzling aspect of the fearful shower: 

Now standing on the ground they drew the bow 
And struck the distant mark with glittering shaft, 
Nor with less truth the feathered arrows plied, 
On generons steeds in rapid circles borne; 

The crowds delighted marked their youthful prowess, 
And long continued plaudits shook the field’, 


Next on the thundering car the heroes stood, 
And dexterous guided in its swift career, 
Then on the giant elephant ascended 
Or strode the steed, and in the mimie fight 
With sword and shield the shock of war pourtrayed: 
Then mingling in tumultuous mellay waved 
The falchion and here singly one sustained 
The blows of numbers, or there numbers mixed 
Opposed, and all in strength and speed and grace, 


* Many passages in this and other works prove the Hindus to 
have cultivated archery most assiduously, and to have been very 
Parthians in the use of the bow on horseback. 
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Alacrity of limb, unyielding grasp, 
Firmness of foot and steadiness of soul, 
Displayed their master’s merits and their own. 


With more than seeming enmity inspired, 
The proud Duryodhana and gallant Bhima 
Apart from all, upon the plain alighting, 
Each other to the proof of arms defied: 
With ponderous mace they waged the daring fight: 
As for a tender mate two rival elephants 
Engage with frantic fury, so the youths 
Encountered, and amidst the rapid sphere 
Of fire their whirling weapons clashing wove: 
Their persons vanished from the anxious eye— 
Still more and more incensed their combat vrew, 
And life hung doubtful on the desperate conflict: 
With awe the crowd beheld the fierce encounter 
And amidst hope and fear suspended tossed 
Like ocean shaken by conflicting winds, 
Then Drona interposed: he bade his son 
Intrepid Aswatthama part the combat, 
Swelling like ocean waves when gales uplift 
The mighty main: the daring youths obeyed 
Their teacher’s mandate, and surceased the strife. 


Then Droria summoned from his princely peers 
His favorite pupil: “Dearer than a son, 
Come hither, Arjuna,” the youth advanced, 
Begirt with radiant arms and mailed in gold, 
As glorions as a cloud at set of sun 
Upon whose edge the parting day yet lingers, 
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While lightning streams along its glittering sides, 
And Indra’s bow shoots gorgeous o'er its breast': 
As modest moved the youthful hero, rose 

The clang of shells and trumpets, and loud shouts 
Of admiration from the gazing crowd: 

They hailed him Arjuna, the first in arms, 

And worth; the flower of modesty and valour: 
The cries ascended where his mother sat, 

And o’er her bosom, swelling with delight, 

And pride, fast fell the fond maternal tear. 


Commanded by his teacher, Arjun drove? 
His chariot bounding o’er the spacious field, 
With dexterous rein, and as it rolled he rose, 
Erect or cowering shrunk, now in the midst 
He stood, then forward on the pole, then leaped 
To earth, then vaulted on the whirling car, 

And still with shaft undeviating pierced 

The subtlest mark, the softest and most flexile 
And most refractory, with equal aim: 

At once five arrows in the iron jaws 

Of a vast boar who formidable scoured 

The plain® he lodged: then twenty shafts he shot 


' This is the genuine offspring of a tropical climate and no 
less just than splendid. 

? We omit Arjuna’s exploits with the mystical weapons of fire, 
water, &c. as they are implements of which we cannot furm, much 
less convey any exact idea. 

3 We believe the author means an iron effigy and therefore 
plead guilty to # gratuitous innovation: in this and still more iu 
the following feat it will be thought that our author draws a 
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Together in the hollow of a horn 

Suspended by a lithe loose waving string. 
Applauding shouts repaid the archer’s skill, 

And heaven and earth loud echoed with his praise. 


And now in troops the youthful bands divided 
Awhile reposed, the five brave brethren here 
With Drona in their centre, like the moon 
When through the five-starred house of Hasta' mo- 

ving: 

The hundred Sons of Dhritarashtra there 
Round Agwatthama gathered like the Gods, 
Around their monarch when the giant race 
Of Daityas threat with impious war the. skies. 
When on the sudden from the barrier rose 
A clamour rending heaven: all eyes were turned 
Towards the place, and from the gate approached 
Through wondering crowds the Sun’s bright progeny, 
The valiant Kariia?: on his breast he wore 


reasonably long bow: to shoot « number of arrows at once in iw 
firm compact tanner was however no doubt the ambition of Hindu 
archery in ancient days. 

* The thirteenth of the lunar mansions or asterisms which mark 
the moon’s path: it contains five stars of which the brightest is 
supposed to be y or 0 corvi. [Journal of the Amer. Or. Soc. 
Vi, 334.) 

? Karna was the son of Pritha by the Phoebus of Hindu my- 
thology: as he was born before the lady was married she exposed 
him in the Jamna, where he was found and preserved by Dhrita- 
vishfra’s charioteer: the protection of his real father was also ox-_ 
tended to him, and consequently in bis youth he became a hero of 
the first order: the circumstances of this encounter, and other oe- 
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The mail that to his birth was given’: his ears 
With gorgeous pendants shone: with bow in hand 
And mighty falchion girt, he proud advanced 

And like a moving mountain strode the field. 

The virgin-born, the offspring of the sun, 

The tamer of his foes, the chief of fame, 

Tall as a palm, and as a lion strong. 


Erect amidst the plain he paused, and viewed 
With looks of pride the multitude around; 
To Droia homage paid, then turned to Arjuna, 
And thus defied the prince, “whate’er thine arm 
This day has wrought I pledge me to surpass, 
The holy sage permitting”: at his words, 
As by a vast machine at onee upraised 
All rose, and most Duryodhana rejoiced 
To hear his vaunt, for shame and indignation, 
Surprise and envy of his kinsman’s glory 
And ancient hatred rankled at his heart. 


Then Drona gave assent, and every feat 
By Arjuna achieved was wrought by Karta. 
Duryodhana his joy proclaimed aloud, he clasped 
The hero to his heart: whate’er the realm 
Affords, demand, I plight my princely vow, 
Tis thine my friend: and Karna made reply, 


casions on which he experienced the disregard of his brethren 
threw him into the arms of their enemies and he proved one of 
the chief supports of Duryodhana and the Kuorus. 

* Karia like Minerva was born ready equipped for the field; 
armed with a miraculous cuirass and lance. 
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The name of friend contents my proudest hopes. 
Again to Arjuna he turned and said, 

Thus far our skill is equal, let it now 

Be seen in single fight where vantage lies. 

The Prince replied: Quick be it mine to send thee 
To learn what regions tenant those who come 
Unbidden guests or vaunt uncalled their prowess: 
The field of conflict, Karta cried, is free 

To all] the brave, and to the princely mind 

The proof of valour is the proof of virtue: 

Why should these idle pastimes swell your pride 
To strike with shafts innocuous, toys like these: 
Mine seek a nobler mark. My arrows fly 

Here in thy teacher’s presence at thy head. 


Thus vaunting he, and either stood prepared, 
To wage no sportive war, when from the seat. 
Where sat the royal dames a cry of grief 
Broke wild upon their purpose. By his arms, 
And voice and bold demeanour Prith’ knew 
Her first-born Son in Karna, and appalled 
To see the Brothers, mutually unknown, 

On hostile thought intent, she strove to stay 
The horrid strife: in vain: oblivion sealed 
Her every sense and Vidura conveyed 

The dame unconscious to the regal dome. 


To grace his martial Son the valiant Arjuna, 


The monarch of the elements’ descended— 


' Indra the father of Arjuna: all the sons of Prithé were be- 
21 
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Upon his path the muttering thunder followed; 
The brilliant lightning waved; his own bright bow 
Its many-coloured banner spread, and high 

A pearly line of wild fowl winged the air. 

This when the sovereign of the day, the sire 
Of gallant Karna, saw, he quick repaired 

To grace his darling son with rival glory. 

So stood the youths opposed, protecting shade 
O’er Arjuna impending hung, his foe 

Stood radiant glittering in the solar ray. 
Conflicting feelings filled the anxious crowd 
And equal shared the interest of the fight. 


And now stood either on the verge of fate 
When sapient Kripa Karna thus addressed: 
Undaunted stranger,—this the youngest son 
Of Prithé and of Pavdu will not shrink 
From thine encounter, but do thou declare 
Thy name and lineage; of what royal house 
Art thou the ornament: this known, the fight 
Proceeds, if thou an equal champion prove 
With princes to contend: the sons of kings 
Strive not with rivals of inferior birth. 

He said and ceased, and Karvia silent stood 
And hung his head, as when surcharged with dew 
The drooping Lotus bows its fragrant blossom. 


Him thus abashed Duryodhanabeheld 





gotten by divinities; it being death to her own husband Paidu to 
approach her. 
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And instant cried: awhile the sports suspend, 
And then no plea be wanting to the trial; 

The state of Anga’ of its lord bereft 

Upon our will depends, this valiant chief 

Be crowned its sovereign; then with equal pride 
He calls thee Arjuna to equal arms. 
Away,—this instant sees the hero king. 


Impetuous thus the Prince, and none presumed 
To question his resolve; so ceased the sports, 
And Karta was installed as Anga’s king’. 


Tb. Vol. IV (Septbr. 1825), p. 141—150. 


(Tux Swayamvara, the free, or self election of a hus- 
band, was a not uncommon practice amongst the Hin- 
dus, and forms the subject of frequent description both 
in ancient and modern poetry: the Princes being as- 
sembled in a public place, with appropriate ceremonies, 
the Princess performed the tour of the circle, and sig- 
nified her preference by throwing a garland of flowers 


' Anga lay upon the Ganges including part of Behar and Bha- 
gulpur and Rajmahal. 

2 In the original some further squabbling takes place after 
Karta’s installation before the party breaks up, and Karie’s 
adoptive father, Dhiitardshtra’s charioteer, makes his appearance, 
and claims him as his son, to the great triumph of the Pandavas. 
Duryodhana continues to advocate his cause, but no strife ensues, 
and embittered hostility is the only result of the sports. 


21° 
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upon the neck of the successful competitor: the mar- 
riage rite was subsequently performed as usual. It may 
be easily supposed that the preference was not always 
the suggestion of the moment and grew out of previ- 
ous acquaintance: thus Damayant{ adopted this mode 
of chusing Nala in concert with her lover: Taravati 
chose Chandrasekhara by the guidance of her nurse, 
and the Princess of Canoj invited Prithu Rai to her 
Swayamvara. The consequences may also be easily 
conjectured, and mortified vanity or disappointed ex- 
pectation must often have engendered personal hostil- 
ity: the result may not unfrequently have been long 
and widely felt, and though neither the Swayamvaras 
of Draupadi or Damayanti may have been attended 
with any remarkable events, the choice of the Prin- 
cess of Canoj was less innoxious; for the animosity 
which it excited between her father and her lord, laid 
India bare to Mohammedan aggression, and paved the 
way for European ascendancy.) 


THE CHOICE OF DRAUPADI. 
[Mahabh. I, ch. 184-192.] 


From Bhagirathi’s' pleasant borders went 
The five brave brothers®, and towards the north 


? The Ganges, named Bhigirathi from Bhagiratha, the fourth 
in descent from Sagara, by whose devotions she was induced to 
come down upon the earth for the purification of the bones of 
his ancestors. 

? Yudhishthira, Bhima, Arjuna, Nakula and Sahadeva, the 
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Their wandering steps directed: on the road 

They past assembled throngs, travelling alike 

A northward journey. From a pious troop 

Of Brahmans Yudhishthira asked the cause 

Of this advancing host, and whither bound. 

They answered:—In Panchala’s' spacious realm 

The powerful monarch Drupada observes 

A solemn feast: attending princes wait 

With throbbing hearts his beauteous daughter's 
choice; 

The royal Draupadi?, whose charms surpass 

All praise, as far as her mild excellence 

And mind transcend the beauties of her person. 

She from the sacrificial hearth was born 

When her imperial Sire performed the rite 

To win him sons, whose prowess might avenge 

The wrongs he had sustained from Dronia’s pride. 

Then too her gallant brother Dhrishtadyumna, 

Arrayed in shining mail, and armed with bow 

And falchion, like the flashing gleam of flame® 





two last were the twin sons of Madri, the second wife of Paridu, 
the three first are the sons of Pritha. 

? Panchala. In addition to the observations on this country 
made on a former occasion (see above), we may add that we have 
since met with a tract in which Nepal is said to be comprised 
within Northern Panchala. 

? Draupadi, a patronymic, the daughter of Drupada. 

3 The birth of Draupadi and Dhiishiadyamna is thus related 
in the Mahabharata [I, cb. 167]. Although Drupada was compelled 
to acquiesce in the arrangement made by Drona, by which his rule 
was confined to the country south of the Bhagirathi, the partition 
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Sprang radiant from the consecrated fire. 

Now ripe the nymph in years and charms, the king 
Commands her wed some prince of her election, 
Fast to his court from every clime repair 

Kings and the sons of kings, and chiefs of fame 
Exulting emulous in youth and valour. 

And aged priests and venerable Brahmans 

Well skilled to solemnize each sacred rite. 





was the cause of deep mortification, and he long meditated on the 
means by which he wight recover his former power and be re- 
venged upon his enemy. He especially regretted the want of a 
son whose youth and yalour might compete with Drona’s disciples, 
and he visited the chief resorts of the Brahmans, in hope to meet 
with some holy sage, whose more than human faculties might se- 
cure him progeny. He found two Brahmans of eminent learning 
and sanctity named Yaja and Upaydja, and addressed himself to 
the latter, promising him a million of cows if he enabled him to 
obtain the son he desired. Upaydja, however, declined the task 
and referred him to his elder brother Yaja, to whom the King 
repaired and promised ten million of kine: with much reluctance 
he undertook to direct a sucrificiul ceremony by which the King 
should obtain offspring, and called bis younger brother to his as- 
sistance. When the rite had reached the proper period the queen 
was invited to partake of it, but she had not completed her toilet 
and begged the Brahmans to delay the ceremony. It was too late, 
and the sacrifice proceeding without her, the children were born 
independent of her participation. The son Dhtishfadyumna ap- 
peared with a diadem on his head, in full mail and armed with 
a bow and falchion from the middle of the sacrificial fire. Drau- 
padi the daughter from the middle of the vedi, or altar, on which 
the fire had been kindled! she was of very black colour although 
exceeding loveliness, and was thence named Kfishnd; the name 
of the son is derived from the pride and power with which he 
was endowed from his birth. 
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Thither we go and willingly shall guide 

Your steps to share with us the liberal gifts 

That princely bounty on our tribe bestows; 

Or to behold, if so your youth prefer, 

The joyous revelry that gilds the scene; 

For thither mummers, mimes and gleemen throng, 
Athletics, who the prize of strength or skill 
Contend in wrestling or the gauntlet’s strife: 
Minstrels with sounding lutes and Bards' who chant. 
Their lord’s high lineage and heroic deeds— 
These merry sports beheld, you may return 

With us or where you list, unless it chance 

The Princess toss the wreath to one of you— 

For you are goodly and of God-like bearing. 

Thus he, and blithe Yudhishthira replied — 

Have with you to the wedding. So they went 

To South Panchila with the Brahman band. 





' ‘The persons named in the text are Natas, Vaitdlikas, Nart- 
takas, Sitas, Migadhas, and Niyodhakas. The Nata is properly 
an actor, but in popular acceptation it comprehends jugglers, buf- 
foons, and persons practising slight of hand and exhibiting feats 
of agility; in this last also the Narttaka partukes, although properly 
speaking a dancer. The Vaitalika in his official character is a 
poetical watchman or a bellman—one who announces in verse the 
change of the seasons and the hours of the day—when not re- 
tained for the purpose he is a public singer. The Sitas and Ma- 
gadhas ure both considered to discharge the same kind of duty, 
and are the bards and heralds of the Hindus, being attached to 
the state of all men of rank to chaunt their praises, celebrate their 
actions, and commemorate their ancestry. The Niyodhaka is a 
prize-fighter cither as a wrestler or boxer or aswordsman—in some 
parts of India also he fights with gauntlets, armed with steel spikes. 
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Through many a smiling grove their journey lay 
And by the marge of many a limpid lake. 
And oft they loitering paused upon their route 
To mark the beauties of each grateful scene. 
At length arrived, they made their humble dwelling 
A Potter's lowly roof—and daily forth 
They fared as mendicants to gather alms. 
And now the day of festival drew nigh; 
When Drupada, whose anxious hopes desired 
A son of Pandu for his daughter’s lord, 
And who had sent his messengers to search 
The banished chiefs, still sought by them in vain, 
Devired a test—no other force but theirs 
He deemed could undergo, to win the bride. 
A ponderous bow with magic skill he framed}, 
Unyielding but to more than mortal strength. 
Aud for a mark he hang a metal plate 
Suspended on its axle, swift revolving 
Struck by a shaft that from the centre strayed. 
This done he bade proclaim—that he whose hand 
Should wing the arrow to its destined aim, 
Should win the Princess by his archery. 





} Trial of strength by the drawing of a bow is a favourite 
subject in Hindu poetry, and the heroes of two of the most cele- 
brated and most ancicnt works in Sanskrit, the Muhabharata and 
the Ramiyana, both win their wives in a similar manner. Arjuna 
gains Draupadi as in the text, asd Rama obtains Sitd by break- 
ing the bow of Siva, which other princes were unable to bend. 
We need net remind our readers of the bow of Ulysses here— 
we Jately pointed out one cvincidence between Hindu and Ho- 
meric fiction (above p.259) and this seems to furnish a second. 
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Before the day appointed, trooping came 
Princes and chiefs innumerous: ’midst the throng 
Duryodhana and all the hundred sons 
Of Dhritardshtra with the gallant Karna 
In haughty cohort at the court appeared. 

With hospitable act the king received 
His royal guests and fitting weleome gave. 


Between the North and East without the gates 
There lay a spacious plain: a fosse profound 
And lofty walls enclosed its ample circuit, 
And towering gates and trophied arches rose, 
Aud tall pavilions glittered round its borders: 
Here ere the day of trial came, the sports 
Were held: and loud as ocean’s boisterous waves, 
And thick as stars that gem the Dolphin’s brow’, 
The mighty city here her myriads poured. 
Around the monarch’s throne on lofty seats 
Of gold with gems emblazoned sat the kings, 
Each lowering stern defiance on the rest. 
Without the barriers pressed the countless crowd 





1 Yn the head of the Sisumira.—The Sigumara is properly the 
Gangetic porpoise (Delphinus gangeticus), but the astronomical 
Sisumara {Vishtiu Pur. IT, 12. Bhagay. Pur. V, 23.] to which the 
allusion is made is as much a non-descript as any of the pictured 
monstrosities on our celestial globe—(sce Sir Wm. Jones’ sup- 
plement to the Essay on Hindu chronology A. Res. 1, 402). The 
commentator says the expression is a parenthetical equivalent for 
the North-cast quarter, that being the situation of the asterism— 
and implies, that the people assembled in that direction. He is 
probably right; but we prefer being wrong. 
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Or clambering upon scaffolds clustering hung. 

Skirting the distance multitudes beheld 

The field from golden lattices, or thronged 

The high house-tops, whose towering summits 
touched 

The clouds, and like the mountain of the gods’ 

With sparkling peaks streamed radiant through the 
air. 

A thousand trumpets brayed, and slow the breeze 

With incense laden wafted perfume round. 

Whilst games of strength and skill—the graceful 
dance, 

The strains of music, or dramatic art, 

Awoke the gazer’s wonder and applause. 


Thus sixteen days were passed, and every chief 
Of note was present—and the king no more 
Could with fair plea his daughter’s choice delay. 
Then came the Princess forth in royal garb 
Arrayed and costly ornaments adorned: 

A garland interwove with gems and gold 

Her delicate hands sustained—-from the pure bath 
With heightened loveliness she tardy came, 

And blushing in the princely presence stood. 
Next in the ring the reverend Priest appeared 
And strewed the holy grass and poured the oil, 
An offering to the God of Fire, with prayer 


! Kuilisa—the favourite residence of Siva; » very conspicuous 
part of the Himalaya bears this appellation. 
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Appropriate, and with pious blessings crowned. 
Then bade the king the trumpets’ clangor cease 
And hush the buzzing crowd—while his brave son 
The gallant Dhrishtadyumna on the plain 
Descended and his father’s will proclaimed. 
“Princes, this bow behold—yon mark—these shafts— 
Whoe’er with dexterous hand at once directs 

Five arrows to their aim, and be his race, 

His person and his deeds equivalent 

To such exalted union, He obtains 

My sister for his bride—my words are truth.” 
Thus said, he to the Princess next described 

Each royal suitor by his name and lineage’ 





* The author favours us with their names—and as a catalogue 
of the chief dramatis personz of the Mahabharata it may be ad- 
missible in a note, although a hopeless recapitulation for the text. 
The principal sons of Dhritarishtra are Duryodhana, Durvishaha 
—Durmukha—Dushpradarshana, Vivinsati, Vikartia, Duhgdsana, 
Yuyatsu, Véyuvega—Bhimavegarava, Ugriyudha, Valdki, Kara- 
kayu, Virochana, Kuidaka, Chitrasena, Kanakadhwaja, Nandaka, 
Béahbnédli, Tuhunda, and Vikafa—the other princes are Karna, the 
half brother of the Péidus; Agwatthama, the son of Drota; Bhoja, 
whose rame is traceable in many parts of India and at different 
periods ; Vrihanta, Matimdan, Dandadhdra, Sahadeva, Jayasena— 
Meshasandhi, Virata, his two sons Sankha and Uttara, Varddha- 
kshemi, Susarma, Sendvindu, Suketu, and his son Suvarchas, Su- 
chitra, Sukumara; Viike, Satyadhtiti, Siryadhwaja, Rochamina, 
Nila, Chitréyudha, Anguman, Chekitina, Srenimdn, Chandrasena, 
the son of Samudrasena, Jalasandha, and his sons Datida and Vi- 
danida, Vasudeva, king of Pauidra, Bhagadatta, Kalinga and Ta m- 
ralipta or the kings of those countries.—The king of Madra, Salya 
with his sons Rukmangada and Rukmaratha.—Kauravya, Soma- 
datta, Bhuri, Bhuriérava, Sale, Sudakshitia, the king of Kamboja, 
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And martial deeds, and bade her give the wreath 
To him whose prowess best deserved the boon. 
Quick from their gorgeous thrones the kings uprose, 
Descending to the conflict, and around 

The lovely Draupadi contending pressed; 
Like the bright gods round Siva’s mountain bride’. 
Love lodged his viewless arrows in their hearts, 
And jealous hatred swelled their haughty minds; 
Each on his rivals bent a lowering glance, 

And friends till now, they met as deadliest foes. 
Alone the kindred bands remained aloof 

Who owned? Jandrdana their glorious chief. 

He and the mighty* Haldyudha curbed 

Their emulous zeal,—and tranquil they beheld 
Like furious elephants the monarchs meet; 


Dhridhudhanwa, Paurava, Viihadbala, Sushena, Sivi, Ausinara— 
The destroyer of Patachchara— The sovereign of the Kdrushas. 
‘The chiefs of the house of Yadu are Balardma, Krishna, the son 
of Vasudeva; the son of Rukmii, Samba Charudeshiia, and the 
son of Pradyumna, Akrura, Sdtyaki, Uddhava, Kfitavarma, Har- 
dikya, Prithu and Viprithn, Vidiratha, Kanka, Sanku. Gaveshaiia, 
Aégdvaha, Niruddha, Samika, Sdrimejaya, Vatapati, Kshilli, Pin, 
daraka, and the valiant Usinara, Other Kings are Bhagiratha. 
Vrihatkshatra, Jayadratha the Prince of Sindhu, Vrihadratha, Bah- 
lika, Srutiyu, Ulika, Kaitava, Chitrangada, Subbdngada, Vatsa- 
raja the King of Kosala, Siéupdla, the king of Chédi, and Jara- 
sandha, the sovereign of Magadha. All these perform parts more 
or leas prominent in the subsequent conflict. 

1 Parvati, the daughter of Himalaya. 

? A name of Kfishia, the object of human adoration. 

3 A nane of Balarama, the elder brother of Ktfishtia, from his 
being armed with a plough. [Lassen, Ind. Alt., J, 620 ff.] 
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Their rage by courteous seeming ill represt 
Like fire amidst the smouldering embers glowing. 


And now in turn the Princes to the trial 

Succeeding past, in turn to be disgraced— 

No hand the stubborn bow could bend—they strained 

Fruitless each nerve, and many on the field 

Recumbent fell, whilst laughter pealed around. 

In vain they cast aside their royal robes 

And diamond chains and g! ttering diadems, 

And with unfettered arm’ ad ample chest 

Put forth their fullest str ngth—the bow defied 

Each chief nor left the uope he might succeed. 

Karna alone the yielding bowstring drew 

And ponderous shafts applied, and all admired. 

The timid Draupadi in terror cried, 

I wed not with the base-born'—Karna smiled 

' As previously intimated, the birth of Kania was secret, and 
he was reputed to be the son of Nandana the charivteer of Dhti- 
tardshtra, having been found floating in the river Yamuna although 
the son of Prithd, the mother of the three elder Piidava princes 
by the Sun—he was born in celestial panoply, and with splendid 
ear-rings, whence his first appellation was Vasusheia, or abound- 
ing in wealth. Indra disguised as a Brahman begged of him his 
divine coat of mail, in order to obtain it for his own son Arjuna, 
aud from the act of cutting or detaching it from his body the 
prince was named Karta; he is also entitled Vaikarttana from 
Vikarttana, the sun. Indra, in return for the armour, presented 
Karna with a Javelin freighted with the certain death of one in- 
dividual whether god, man, or demon. Karna launched it at Gha- 
totkacha, the Rakshasa son of Bhima, and it destroyed him, buat 
left its possessor helpless against the charmed weapous offensive 
and defensive of Arjuna, by whose hand Karna ultimately fell. 
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In bitterness and upwards turned his eyes 
To his great Sire the Sun—then cast to earth 
The bow and shafts and sternly stalked away.— 


Thus foiled the Princes, through the murmuring 

crowd 

Amazement spread—then Arjuna from where 

He and his brethren with the Brahmans placed 

Had viewed the scene advanced to prove his skill— 

The priestly bands with wonder struck beheld 

‘Who seemed a student of their tribe aspire 

To triumph where the mightiest chiefs had failed— 

They deemed the like disgrace would shame the at- 
tempt, 

And ridicule their race and name assail, 

And many a venerable elder strove 

To turn the stripling from the hopeless task: 

They strove in vain—nor did they all despair— 

For many marked his elephantine strength, 

His lion port and self-collected soul; 

And fancied that they saw revived in him 

The son of Jamadagni': to o’erthrow 

Oncemore the haughty Kshatriya’s’ power and pride. 


1} Parasurima, by whom the Kshatriya or military race was 
exterminated. [Mahabh. III, c. 117.] 

? Walking round a temple, an image, a vencrable personage, 
or any object of veneration is an act of worship, amongst the 
Hindus. The rite was not unknown as a purificatory one to the 
ancients; as Virgil: Idem ter socios pura circumtulit unda. The 
circumambulation of holy shrines is also an act of frequent prac- 
tice in Roman Catholic countries. 
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Unheeding praise or censure, Arjuna 

Passed to the field: with reverential steps 

He round the weapon circled, next addressed 

A silent prayer to Mahddeo and last 

With faith inflexible on Ktishna dwelt. 

One hand the bow upbore, the other drew 

The stardy cord, and placed the pointed shafts— 
They flew—the mark was hit—and sudden shouts 
Burst from the crowd long silent: fluttering waved 
The Brahman scarfs, and drum and trumpet brayed, 
And Bard and Herald sung the hero’s triumph. 


Well pleased the monarch marked the youthful 
might 

That had succeeded where so many chiefs 
Of high renown were foiled, and deemed secure 
His state by such alliance—nor was Draupadi 
The less content, her beauties were the prize 
Of youth and grace as well as skill in arms. 
But in the bosoms of the Princes burned 
Indignant wrath, and each to other spake 
Congenial rage. Behold, they cried, the king 
Regards us light as straws, and deigns to wed 
His daughter to this Brahman boy whose craft 
Has humbled royalty: but shall this be? 
Destroy the parent tree, and with it falls 
The fruit distasteful: haughty and unjust 
This heedless monarch from our rank withholds 
The reverence due to kings. Then let him die— 
Hin and his son together. He invites us 
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Here to his palace, and with outward seeming 
Of hospitable rite receives us, soon 

In scorn to end: what makes a Brahman here 
In scenes like these? The Vedas have ordained, 
A royal maid’s election of her lord 

Alone is fitting to the martial race. 

Though Brahman arrogance or avarice urge 
This trespass on our birthright, yet on them 
We may not as we should avenge our wrongs; 
The Brahman’s life is sacred: then descend 
Our fury on the guilty race of Drupada, 

He and his son shall feel our swords: the maid, 
Unless she chuse a royal lord, be tossed 

Into the flame: then part we to our homes. 


Thus they, and soon their gleaming weapons 
menaced 
The life of Drupada: the king in terror 
Turned to the Brahmans: Arjuna at once 
Rushed to his succour and defied his foes. 
Quick to his side came Bhima’: like the judge 





? Bhima [Mahabh. J, c.123.] is the Hercules or Orlando of the 
mythological poetry of the Hindus; his uncommon strength was a 
supernatural endowment. In his youth, he was the great plague of 
the Kuru princes, beating them in every sportand contest. They there- 
fore plotted to get rid of him, and at a juvenile party, at one of 
the water palaces of the king, administered a poisonous drug to 
hin, and took advantage of his slumber to push him into the Gan- 
ges. He feli into the region of the subterrene snakes, by whom 
he was bitten; one poison was the antidote of the other, and Bhima 
recovering from his sleep, soon beat off his antagonists: they fled 
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Of hell with ponderous mace, for as he passed 

A stately tree he by the roots uptore 

And wielded for the fight: nor long delayed 

The great Yudhishthira, nor the brave twins, 

And all in firm fraternal phalanx stood. 

The Brahmans round the princely cohort gathered, 
In vain by Arjuna advised to shun 

A strife ill suited to their gentler studies.— 
Awhile the kings their course restrained, admiring 


fo their king Visuki, who was induced by their report to see the 
wonderfal boy, and went to mect him. In his train was Aryaka 
the maternal great great grandfather of Bhima, who recognised 
and weleomed his descendant. Aryaka being a great favourite 
with the King of the Nagas, Vasuki offered to give his relation 
any treasure or gems he could desire, but Aryaka asked permiss- 
ion for him to quaff the invigorating beverage, of which one bow! 
full contained the strength of a thousand Nagas: permission being 
granted, Bhima drained this bowl] cight times at as many draughts 
and then went quietly to sleep for eight days: on his waking he 
was feasted by the Nagas and then restored to his sorrowing 
mother and brethren. From this period dates his miraculous 
strength.—Many of these incidents find parallels in western Ro- 
mance. The Lady of the lake inhabits the depths of the water 
and is called by Merlin the “white serpent’; the Fata Morgana 
“resided bencath a lake while caressing one of her lovers as a ser- 
pent. She is also styled the Fairy of Riches: her treasures were 
spread over a plain to whieh Orlando arrived by falling in a con- 
flict with Arridano fo the bottom of an enchanted lake: Manto, 
the protecting fairy of Mantua, [Orl. Fur. 43, 74.] being saved by 
Adonio when pursued in the form of a snake, proffers hint any 
thing he may desire. The account she gives of herself makes her 
to be a regular Naga Kanyd or Ophite Maiden. The feat of Bhina 
may be paralleled by a similar one of Orlando, and many others 
of the preux éhevaliers of Chivalry. 
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The novel daring of the priestly tribe, 

Then more indignant hastened to chastise them. 

By Karta and by Salya led, opposed 

To Arjuna and Bhima as to those 

Who best deserved their force, like Elephants 

With passion maddening, headlong on they rushed : 

Like Elephants the brothers met their might. 

Against the Brahman band Duryodhana 

The royal squadron led, buth with disdain 

For foes unwarlike filled, they curbed their 
prowess— 

And waged contemptuously sportive strife. 

When Karna felt the vigour of that arm 

Unequalled, he, astounded, paused and spake. 

Brahman, thy prowess should not want my praise, 

But that it wakes my wonder: what? art thou 

Some deity disguised in mortal form ? 

No Brahman could display such martial skill, 

Nor breathes the man who could defy my strength, 

Save Arjuna. To Karna then the Prince: 

No God am I—nor hero—to the use 

Of arms my holy teachers trained my youth. 

And here I stand to tame thy haughty pride 

And triumph o’er thy fame: then, chief, be firm! 

But Karta from the field withdrew: for vain 

He deemed it to contend with Brahman might. 


Elsewhere the furious king of Madra fought 
With powerful Bhima: both alike in arms 
Expert, and with gigantic force endued. 
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Long they contended, nor could either boast 

Of vantage gained: their shattered arms they threw 
Aside, and grappling to each other clung: 

With hand and knee and chest to chest opposed, 
They struggled long; at length the sudden grasp 
Of Bhima from the ground the king upbore 

And dashed him with resistless sweep to earth. 
Stunned by the fall the haughty monarch lay 
Senseless and bleeding at his victor’s feet. 


Appalled by Salya’s fate and Karna’s flight, 
The princes changed their anger for surprise, 
And humbled to the seeming Brahmans spake, 
Tis bravely done, and we confess your prowess. 
But what your birth, or where your country, tell, 
Whose is the valour that has equal stood 
The son of Radha’: whose the strength that felled 
The king of Madra? they are champions both 
That few of their compeers would dare encounter. 
Suspend the strife: although we stand as foes, 
‘We own due reverence for your sacred race. 
Comply with our request: then if ye list 
The conflict be resumed. Thus humbly they. 

The sons of Pandu stern surveyed the kings 
Nor deigned reply: but Vasudeva’s’ glance 
Had penetrated their disguise, not yet 

To be unveiled to hostile eyes: and soothed 





1 Radhd was the adoptive mother of Karta. 
2 The patronymic of Krishna. 
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The wounded indignation of the Princes. 

His gentle intercession lulled their rage, 

And sullen from the field the Kings retired, 
Midst shouts of triumph from the Brahman train, 
Then round the hero’s neck the trembling hand 
Of Draupadi the marriage chaplet flung, 

And with his lovely bride, the prize of valour’, 





' Although won by Arjuna, Draupadi became, as is well known, 
the wife of all the brothers—or as Sir Win. Jones calls her— “a 
five male single female flower.” This plurality of husbands is un- 
authorized by any provision in the Hindu law, although prevalent 
throughout the Tlimalaya mountains, and in Malabar. The author 
of the Mahdbhirata, in preserving a circumstance, that must have 
been repulsive to his own feelings, must have been influenced by 
the general belief in a tradition, which he could not have invented. 
Its insertion is a proof, that he drew the materials of his poem 
from other sources than his own imagination—he is clearly very 
inuch embarrassed with it, and endeavours to make sundry apo- 
Jogies for it. On the brothers returning to their college with Drau- 
padi, they tell their mothers they have brought alms (Bhikshi) 
to which she replies without looking at them—being engaged in 
household matters—“Share it among ye all.” When she finds the 
article to be so divided is a daughter-in-law, she is much shocked, 
but her words cannot be recalled, and Draupadi consequently be- 
comes the bride of all her sons. As if conscious, however, that 
this excuse is not quite sufficient, the author of the Mahabharata 
puts strong objections to it in the mouth of Drupada, who states 
that he had heard of one husband having many wives, but never 
of one wife’s having many husbands, and declares it to be for- 
hidden by usage, and the Vedas, [M. Miiller, History of an- 
cient Sanskrit Literature, p. 44 ff.] Yudhishthira replies that the 
practice may plead precedent, and instances the case of the ten 
sages called Praichetasas who had one wife, Gautami, in com- 
mon. Drupada, however, continuing to refuse his assent, Vydsa 
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The victor from the scene of strife withdrew. 





is obliged to appear, the dilemma requiring such an arbitrator; 
and he overrules the objections of the king by relating to him a 
legend, by which it appears, that the five Piridus are five forms 
of Indras four of whom were exhibited to the fifth by Mahdeva, 
to humble the pride of the king of Swarga, and all five are with 
the same view condemned to a mortal birth, their Sri also, or the 
personified glory of their royal condition, is sentenced to be born 
as their wife. She is Draupadi. At the same time Vishnu, on 
being made acquainted with the story by Indra, takes two hairs, 
a white and a black one, and these become the children of De- 
vaki, Balarama and Kfisluia. The worshippers of the latter who 
maintain, that he is Vishiu’s whole self, are not well pleased 
with this account of his origin. 
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V. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE 
DASA KUMARA CHARITA. 


Oriental Text Society. London: MDCCCXLVI. 


Tue Dasa Kumara Charita, or “Adventures of the Ten 
Princes’, has been selected for publication on account 
of its manifold claims on the attention of the cultiva- 
tors of Sanskrit literature, 

It is scarcely necessary to remind Sanskrit students, 
that the works hithertho published, conformably to 
the general character of Sanskrit composition, have 
been almost exclusively written in metre; and that the 
only specimens of prose which have been placed with- 
in their reach arethe narratives of the Hitopadega, the 
occasional dialogue of the dramas, technical works on 
law or grammar, or Scholia on metrical texts. A con- 
tinuous and standard prose composition is still want- 
ing in printed Sanskrit literature, and the want is now 
supplied by a work written in a highly cultivated style, 
but entirely in prose; a work of deservedly high re- 
putation among the learned of India, and one present- 
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ing various objects of interest to the scholars of Eu- 
rope. 

The style of the Dasa Kumara Charita is of that ela- 
borate description which has induced native scholars 
to ascribe to the work the denomination of a Kavya, or 
Poem. It is not uniformly, however, of a poetical ele- 
vation; and although passages occur in which, from 
the use of compound words of more than ordinary 
length, from a complicated grammatical structure, and 
from a protracted suspension of the governing term, 
it may be somewhat difficult to discover the precise 
meaning; yet, in general, the language is intelligible as 
well as elegant, and can occasion no great embarrass- 
ment to a practised scholar, while it affords him a use- 
ful example of classical prose composition. 

While the language of the Dasa Kumara Charita is 
recommended by its general character, it furnishes 
also, in some of its peculiarities, an advantageous op- 
portunity for the study of a portion of Sanskrit Gram- 
mar, of which examples are not often multiplied, par- 
ticularly in metrical works. Although not written, like 
the Bhatf{ Kavya, purposely to illustrate grammatical 
forms, yet the writer particularly affects the use of de- 
rivative verbs, and presents a greater number of causal 
and desiderative inflexions than can be found in any 
other composition. Whether he, at the same time, pur- 
posely omitted the different tenses and persons of the 
intensitive or frequentative verb, tradition has not re- 
corded; but is it very remarkable that, amidst the 
copiousness of the forms specified, the inflexions of 
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the frequentative verb do not appear. Such fancies as 
the exclusion of certain words or grammatical forms 
are not unknown in Sanskrit literature, especially at 
the period at which this work was probably written; 
a period at which, although not yet wholly corrupted, 
an elaborate and artificial style of writing had begun 
to supplant the simple and more elegant models that 
had been furnished by the writers of the school of 
Kalidasa. 

Tradition affirms the contemporary existence of 
Dandi, the author of the Dasa Kumara Charita, and 
Bhoja Deva, Raja of Dhara, the celebrated patron of 
men of letters at the end of the tenth century”. The 
internal evidence of the work is not at variance with 
the traditional date, for it describes both the political 
and social condition of India at a period anterior to 
the Mohammedan conquest, and no mention is made 
of the Mchaminedans, except as merchants or as navi- 
gators, or rather, perhaps, pirates, in which capacities 
the Arabs are likely to have been known to the Hin- 
dus before the establishment of the slaves of Moham- 
med Sam at Delhi, and the desolation of Ujjayini, in 
the immediate vicinity of Dhara, by the second of the 


* [Lassen, Ind. Alt., III, 844. 50 ff. IV, S11. A. Weber (Mo- 
natsberichte d. Konigl. Akademie der Wissenschaften. 1859, p. 21 
Note) hints at the possibility of Daridi having lived under an ear- 
lier Bhoja in the sth century. See also F.-E. Hall’s strictures on 
the above assertions in the Preface to his edition of the Visava- 
datté, Calcutta: 1859, p. 19 ff. and p. 9 ff., by which Prof. Weber’s 
supposition is raised to certainty.] 
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dynasty, Altmash. In truth, the perfect preservation 
of the political divisions of Central India, and the con- 
sistent delineation of manners unmixedly Hindu, might 
warrant the attribution of a still earlier date, but that 
this is opposed by tradition. The style would not be 
incompatible with an earlier era, as it is not more ela- 
borate than that of Bhavabhiti, who wrote in the 
eighth century, although it bears, perhaps, a closer 
affinity to that of parts of the Mahandtaka, a drama 
ascribed to Bhoja himself*. 

In contradiction, however, to the date usually as- 
signed to the work, or to any earlier era, we have 
one internal proof that it is later even than the reign 
of Bhoja, for the last of the stories relates to a prince 
who is said to be a member of his race —the Bhoja 
vansa— implying, necessarily, the prior existence of 
that prince. This would be fatal to the evidence of 
the tradition, as well as of the general tenor of the 
composition, if there were not a possibility that the 
story in which the Bhoja vanga is alluded to is not a 
part of the original work. It is universally admitted 
that the Dasa Kumara Charita was left unfinished by 
the author, and no specification is to be found of the 
point at which it terminated. The story in question 
ends abruptly, and would so far confirm the gen- 
eral admission, being in that case Dandi’s own com- 
position: but the style undergoes a change, and the 
language is less elevated, and the incidents are more 





* [Lassen, Jnd. Alt., IV, p. 817. 820 f.] 
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diffusely narrated. These considerations suggest some 
doubt of the genuineness of this portion of the work, 
although they are not sufficient to justify a conclu- 
sive opinion. If the work be, as it stands, the com- 
position of Daid{, he must have flourished some time 
after Bhoja—not long, however—and in the time of 
some of his immediate descendants, as the mention 
of the Bhoja vanga is clearly intended to be compli- 
mentary. This would not be incongruous with the pri- 
ority of the author to the Mohammedan conquest; and 
we shall perhaps be not far wide of the truth in plac- 
ing his composition late in the eleventh or early in the 
twelfth century. 

A work on Alankara, or Rhetoric, the Kévyadarsa, 
is also attributed to Dandi. It is not often met with, 
but there is a copy in the Bodleian Library. It is not 
of great extent, but the rules are illustrated by ex- 
amples, taken, it is affirmed, from different authors: 
unluckily the authors are not named, and it would be 
a work of time and labour to identify the passages 
cited: apparently there are some from the Mahabha- 
rata and Ramayana, and from the writings of Kalidasa, 
but there is nothing sufficiently ascertained to warrant 
any inference of the date of the composition. 

The date of the Dasa Kumara Charita is not the 
only circumstance connected with it of a questionable 
character. The very name of the author suggests 
an uncertainty. Dandi properly designates a “staff 
bearer”, but is commonly applied to a sect of religious 
mendicants, who profess to be the spiritual descen- 
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dants of Sankara Acharya, a reformer of the eighth 
century, and who are so termed because they carry 
aslender danda, or wand. Many of the order have 
been literary characters; and it is not impossible that 
one of them may have amused his leisure with invent- 
ing the stories in question, however inconsistent with 
his religious meditations. The work would thus be 
that of a dahdi, not of Dandi; but it is not generally 
so considered, Dandi being ordinarily regarded, in this 
instance at least, as a proper name, and associated 
with the usual honorary prefix, or Sri Dandi*. 

The Dasa Kumara Charita, as universally recog- 
nised, not only ends abruptly, but begins in an equally 
abrupt manner, introducing the reader at once to 
persons and events with whom he has no previous ac- 
quaintance. This defect is supplied by an Introduc- 
tory Section, the Purva Pithiké, or Preliminary Chap- 
ter. This Introduction is commonly ascribed to Dandi 
himself; but as it is somewhat less ambitiously writ- 
ten, and as the incidents related are, in one or two 
cases, briefly repeated in the body of the work, and 
with some contradictions, doubts have been started as 
to the accuracy of the attribution. If not the composi- 
tion of the same hand, it must be one of nearly the 
same time and the same school, and may be regarded 
as the work of one of the author’s disciples. Its gene- 
ral congruity, however, with the acknowledged compo- 
sition of Dand{ renders it not improbably his work **. 





* (See F.-E. Hall, 1.1, p. 19.) ** [A. Weber, 1.1, p. 19. 22.] 
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The same is not pretended of the Sesha, or Supple- 
ment to the Charita, a continuation and conclusion of 
the stories. This is the avowed composition of Cha- 
krapani Dikshita, a Mahratta Brahman, and is written 
in a style which aspires to surpass that of the original. 
While, however, more laboriously constructed, and, 
in consequence, more difficult of interpretation, it falls 
very far short of its model in purity and vigour; and, 
as the narrative is puerile and meagre, it offers noth- 
ing to repay the trouble of its perusal. It is of con- 
siderable length, and on that account, as well as of its 
want of interest, it has not been thought desirable to 
perpetuate it by the press. 

The introductory portion of the Dasa Kuméra Cha- 
rita has been twice remodelled and arranged, in an 
abbreviated form and in verse. One of these versions 
was made by a celebrated Dakhinf writer, Appa or 
Apyaya Dikshita, the author of a standard work on 
rhetoric, the Kuvalayananda. He was patronised by 
Krishna Raya, Raja of Vijayanagara, in the beginning 
of the sixteenth century". This abridgment was print- 
ed at Serampore in 1804, along with the Hitopadesa 
and the Satakas of Bhartfi Hari, A similar metrical 
abridgment of the introduction bears the name of Vi- 
nayaka, but nothing more is known of the author, 
Both these abridgment are sce exedingly inferior to 
the original in style and in interest. Neither contains 
more than two hundred slokas, and they are both too 





* (Lassen, IV, p. 822.] 
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much compressed to allow of any detailed description 
of the incidents narrated in the original: the narration 
is consequently scanty and dull, and not seldom ob- 
scure. 

A writer who calls himself Mahérajadhiraja Gopi- 
ndtha has undertaken the bolder task of correcting or 
ameliorating (Sansodhanam) the text. Like the two 
preceding, his introduction is in metre, and in three 
sections, but they contain six hundred and seventy- 
nine glokas, and are therefore much more diffuse. In 
the body of the work the author reverts to prose, 
where his so-called improvement—really a disfigure- 
ment—consists in the occasional amplification or ex- 
planation of the incidents of the original, the text of 
which, with such occasional interpolations or substi- 
tutions, is given without any alteration, The story is 
also carried on to completion. 

There is also a Commentary on the text of the Daga 
Kumara by Siva Rama Tiwari*, a Brahman of Bena- 
res. It is not without utility, as explaining a few unu- 
sual terms, but it is less comprehensive than could be 
desired. 

The subjects of the stories of the Dasa Kumara are 
those taken from domestic life, and are interesting as 
pictures of Hindu society for centuries probably an- 
terior to the Mohammedan conquest. The portrait is 
not flattering: profligacy and superstition seem to be 
the characteristic features;— not, in general, the pro- 





* [more correctly, Tripathi; see Prof. F.-E. Hall, 1. 1, p. 44.] 
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fligacy that invades private happiness, nor the super- 
stition that bows down before imaginary divinities, 
but loose principles and lax morals, and implicit faith 
in the power of occult rites and magical incantations. 
The picture does not want some redeeming traits, and 
the heroes are described as endowed with enterprise 
and hardihood, with inviolable devotedness to their 
friends and kindred, and with tender and constant at- 
tachment to the objects of their affection. The oppor- 
tunities which are afforded to the youth of both sexes 
of forming connexions are of remarkable facility; and 
the absence of any intimation that the bonds which 
are so easily contracted are to be considered of brief 
duration, gives a character of respectability to the 
very informal unions which take place. The parties 
however, it must be remembered, are of those classes 
—the regal and military—among whom marriage by 
mutual consent, the Gandharba vivaha, is a recognised 
legal compact. 

The work presents a great number of names of 
cities and principalities, of which few vestiges remain. 
They are to be found, however, in the Puranas, in the 
travels of the Chinese in the fourth and sixth centu- 
ries, and in the records of the Réjput states; and no 
doubt define the political divisions of the country which 
subsisted from a remote period until the subversion of 
the whole by the tide of Mohammedan invasion. In 
this respect the work may be considered of historical 
value, as adding contemporary testimony to the cor- 
rectness of the political position of a considerable part 
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of India, as derived from other sources of information. 
A brief sketch of the substance of the stories will best 
illustrate the light which they are calculated to reflect 
upon the social and political condition of India during 
probably the first ten centuries of our era. 

The introduction to the Dasa Kumara brings us ac- 
quainted with Rajahansa, king of Magadha, or South 
Behar, the capital of which is Pushpapura, another 
name for Pataliputra, the ancient Palibothraand modern 
Patna, the identity of which, generally admitted, has 
been recently confirmed by the discovery of the course 
of the old bed of the Sone river, which united with 
the Ganges in the immediate vicinity of the city, con- 
formably to the statement of Arrian, that Palibothra 
was situated near the confluence of the Erranoboas 
(the Hiratyabéhu, a synonym of the Sone) and the 
Ganges. For this conclusive evidence we are indebt- 
ed to Mr. Ravenshaw, of the Bengal Civil Service (Me- 
morandum on the ancient bed of the Sone, J. As. Soc. 
B. No. 158), The term Pushpa-putra, the Flower-city, 
is synonymous with Kusumapura, and is essentially 
the same with what should probably be the correct 
reading, Patali-pura, the Trumpet-flower city. A le- 
gend as old as the eleventh century, being narrated in 
the Katha-sarit Sagara, published and translated by 
Mr. Brockhaus, has been invented, to account for the 
name Péfali-putra; but this has evidently been sug- 
gested by the corruption of the name, and does not 
account for it. That Patna was called Kusumapura, 
the Flower-city, at a late period, we know from the 
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Chinese-Buddhist travellers, through whom the name 
Ku-su-mo-pu-lo became familiar to their countrymen*. 

Rajahansa, having engaged in warfare with Mana- 
sara, the Raj4 of Malava (Malwa), was, in the first in- 
stance, victorious, but was finally defeated, and ob- 
liged to take shelter in the Vindhya forests, where his 
wife gave birth to a son, Raéjavahana. The Raja had 
three hereditary ministers (Kulamatyas)—a peculiarity 
in the tenure of office under Government, of which 
the modern history of Hindu princes affords examples 
—named Dharmapala, Padmodbhava, and Sitavarmié. 
Of these, the first had three sons, Sumantra, Sumitra, 
and Kamapéla; Padmodbhava, the second, had two, 
Susruta and Ratnodbhava; and the third, Sitavarma, 
two, Sumati and Satyavarmé. Of these, Kamapila, 
whose habits were dissolute, Ratnodbhava, who was 
curious of foreign travel, and Satyavarma, who was of 
an ascetic temperament, withdrew from court, and 
wandered about the world; the other four remained 
with the king, and, upon the death of their fathers, 
succeeded to their stations. They partook of their ma- 
ster’s fortune, and attended him in his retreat; and 
when the prince Réjavahana was born, they also had 
each a son: Sumantra had Mitragupta; Sumitra, Man- 
tragupta; Susruta had Visruta; and Sumati, Pramati. 
During Rajahansa’s forest abode, also, there were 
brought to him or to his queen, on different occa- 
sions, five other youths, making, with the sons of the 





* (Prof. F.-E. Hall. 1.1, p. 35 f. and in the Journal As. Soc. 
Bengal 1362, p. 6.] 
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four ministers and Raéjavdhana, the Ten Kumaéras. 
Three of these were Arthapéila, Pushpodbhava, and 
Somadatta, the sons, respectively, of the absent minis- 
ters, Kamapdala, Ratnodbhava, and Satyavarma, and the 
other two were Apahdravarmaand Upahéravarmd; who 
were the sons of Prahdravarma, the king of Mithilé 
or North Behar, and friend of Rajahansa. Coming to 
the succour of his friend, he had been involved in his 
misfortune, and, attempting to regain his country with 
the reliques of his force, he had been attacked by the 
foresters, the Savaras, and lost his bagvage and atten- 
dants. His two children also fell into the hands of the 
barbarous tribes, and one of them was about to be of- 
fered as a victim to Chandi, when he was saved by 
the timely interposition of a Brahman. The sacrifice 
of human victims by the tribes inhabiting the hills and 
forests of South Behar is often alluded to in the fie- 
tions of this date; and the practice, we know, still pre- 
vails among some of them, although it seems to have 
been driven farther to the South, being most prevalent 
among the Khonds of Gumsir, It is not long since, 
however, that proofs of its existence on the frontiers 
of the Jangal Mahals were brought to the knowledge 
of the British functionaries. 

The nine boys thus assembled were educated along 
with the prince, and became his constant associates. 
The particulars of their education present a curious 
detail of what were considered, no doubt, essentially 
princely acquirements. The use of various tongues, 
skill in arms, and the menagement of horses and ele- 

23 
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phants, acquaintance with tradition, with the rules of 
polity, with rhetoric and logic, and with music, are 
qualifications sufficiently appropriate; but we should 
scarcely have expected to find the list extended to 
metaphysics, law , and the Vedas, and still less to as- 
trology, medicine, magic, to proficiency in games of 
skill or chance, and dexterity in thieving; yet such is 
the author’s beau ideal of princely training, and his 
narratives exhibit the practical application of those 
accomplishments. It is worthy of observation, as part. 
of the internal evidence of the date of the work, that, 
besides the specification of the Vedas, Itihasa, and 
Puranas, the writings of Kautilya, more commonly 
called Chanakya, and the Kimandaki, are specified as 
the authorities for the science of Niti, or polity, 

As soon as Rajavdhana and his associates had at- 
tained a sufficient age, Rajahansa, in obedience to the 
injunctions of a pious Brahman, allowed them to set 
off to see the world. They departed together; but, in 
the course of a few days, Rajavahana was induced by 
a stranger Brahman to leave his companions privately, 
and assist him in obtaining the sovereignty of the sub- 
terranean regions, or Patala. The enterprise succeeds; 
but when the prince returns to the spot where he had 
left his friends, they are all gone. Alarmed by his dis- 
appearance, the youths had taken different directions 
in quest of the missing prince, and hence they sever- 
ally met with separate adventures, the relation of 
which, when they at last find Réjavahana, constitutes 
the matter of the Dasa Kumara Charita. 
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The first whom prince Raéjavaéhana, roaming in search 
of his friends, encounters, is Somadatta. This youth 
has been instrumental in releasing the daughter of the 
Raja of Ujjayini from the hands of the Raja of Lata, 
to whom she had been reluctantly conceded as a bride 
by her father; and has defeated the forces of Lata, 
and killed the king in single combat; in requital of 
which exploits the Raja of Ujjayini gives his daughter 
to Somadatta, and adopts him as Yuvardja, his col- 
league and successor. He is on his way with his bride 
to the temple of Mahakala, when he falis in with his 
prince. Mahakila was one of the twelve Siva Lingas, 
which were in high repute about the time of the Mo- 
hammedan invasion, The country of Lata was better 
‘known, apparently, to ancient than to modern geo- 
graphy, being the Lar or Larike of Ptolemy, and ap- 
plied to the country south of the Nerbndda, and along 
the Tapti, corresponding with Nimaur and Khandesh*. 

While yet in company with Somadatta, Rajavdhana 
is joined by another of his companions, Pushpodbhava. 
This adventurer, in the course of his peregrinations, 
was surprised by the fall of a man from a precipice 
upon his head, who proved to be his father, the mer- 
chant Ratnodbhava, the son of the minister, the elder 
Pushpodbhava, who had been wrecked on his voyage 
from the island of Kalayavana sixteen years before; 
and having, on that occasion, lost his wife, had been 
miserable ever since; antil at last, unable to support 


{Lassen, Ind. Alt., III, 170 ff.} 
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his affliction longer, he casts himself from a rock, and 
is picked up by his son. Presently afterwards Push- 
podbhava prevents a woman from burning herself, 
who proves to be his mother, and having brought his 
parents together he conveys them to Ujjayini. Here 
he falls in love with a merchant’s daughter, whom he 
meets at the house of a friend, and she returns his af- 
fection. She is wooed, however, by the Prince of Uj- 
jayini, Daruvarmé, and is apprehensive of his violence. 
By Pushpodbhava’s advice, she gives out that her 
chamber is haunted by a Yaksha, an evil spirit, and 
that she will wed the person who shall free her from 
his presense. Ddruvarmd defies the goblin, and is vi- 
sited by the damsel, when Pushpodbhava, disguised 
as a female attendant, beats him to death. The catas- 
trophe is ascribed to the wrath of the spirit, and no 
further inquiry is made: the ceremony of exorcism is 
performed, and Pushpodbhava marries the damsel. 
This story turns upon a superstition common in the 
East, and familiar to us in the adventures of Tobias, 
although in this case it is employed very coolly as the 
pretext of murder. Déruvarméa is represented, how- 
ever, as odious for his profligacy and tyranny, and 
the infliction of deserved punishment is considered as 
justificatory of the crime. 

Rajavahana resides for some time with his friends 
at Ujjayinf, when he beholds, at the festival of Kama- 
deva, Avantisundari, the daughter of Manasdara, the 
conqueror of his paternal kingdom, but who had re- 
signed his sovereignty to his son Darpasara, He again 
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had gone to Rajagiri to perform austere penance, and 
had appointed his cousins Déruvarmaé and Chandra- 
varma in his place during his absence. The former of 
these, as has been just mentioned, has been killed, and 
Chandravarmé reigns alone. The princess and Raja- 
vahana are mutually smitten, and, through the con- 
trivance of a friendly magician, are legally married in 
the actual presence of Chandravarma, the viceroy being 
made to believe that the scene is a mere delusion. With 
this incident terminates the Purva Pithik4, or Intro- 
ductory Section. 

The first section of the body of the work represents 
Rajavdhana as domesticated in the interior apartments 
of the palace as the husband of Avantisundarf. Dur- 
ing their repose the prince and his bride are disturbed 
by a dream, and, on awaking, find the feet ofthe Prince 
firmly bound by silver fetters. The princess is impru- 
dently vociferous in the expression of her terror, and 
the attendants echo her clamour so londly as to alarm 
the guard, who enter and discover Rijavdhana. Chan- 
dravarmé commands Rajavéhana to be put to death, 
but the execution is prohibited by the interposition of 
Manasara, who, although abdicated, exercises some 
influence over his son’s deputy, and has no objection 
to Rajav4hana as a son-in-law. Chandravarma con- 
fines Réjavéhana in a wooden cage, and refers his 
sentence to Darpasara, who is engaged in austerities 
at Rajagiri, and in the meantime marches against Sin- 
havarmé, the king of Anga, and besieges his capital, 
Champa, a name still preserved by a village in the 
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neighbourhood of Bhagalpur. Rajavahana in his cage 
accompanies the march. Sinhavarmd, sallying from 
Champé4, is taken prisoner , and the city falls into the 
hands of the victor; so does the Princess Ambalika, 
of whom Chandravarma is enamoured, and whom he 
determines to wed. 

After the action, a messenger arrives from Darpa- 
sda, commanding that Rajavahana shall be put to 
death without delay. Chandravarmé accordingly or- 
ders that while he goes to solemnize his nuptials Ra- 
javahana shall be brought forth to be thrown under 
the teet of a fierce elephant. While expecting the exe- 
cution of the sentence, the chain falls from the feet 
of Réjavéahana, and becomes a nymph of air—an 
Apsaras—condemned to that form by the anger of a 
Muni whom she had offended, and picked up by Ma- 
nasdra, a genius of the air, one of the Vidyddharas, 
to whom Avantisundarf had been promised by her 
brother. Finding, in one of his nocturnal peregrina- 
tions, that the lady had chosen another lord, Mana~ 
sdra imposed the fetters on Rajavahana, and caused 
his detection. The time of the nymph’s transforma- 
tion has now expired, and she takes her departure, 
leaving Rajavdhana at liberty, having been previously 
removed from his cage. 

A clamour now arises that. Chandravarmé has been 
killed. Rajavahana, in the confusion, mounts the ele- 
phant appointed to crush him, strikes down the dri- 
ver, turns the animal towards the palace, and invites 
aloud the brave man who has slain the tyrant to come 
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to him for protection. The murderer accepts the sum- 
mous, rushes through the crowd, springs upon the ele- 
phant, and proves to be one of the Prince’s friends 
Apahdéravarmé. They defend themselves valiantly 
against the followers of Chandravarmé, until intelli- 
gence is brought of the arrival of Sinhavarma’s allies, 
with a host before which the troops of Ujjayini have 
fled. Their safety, and that of the king of Champa, 
is now ensured. Among the allies of the latter, Raja- 
vahana finds all the rest of his old companions, and 
by his desire they severally relate to him their ad- 
ventures, 

Apahéravarma’s story forms the subject of the se- 
cond book, and is perhaps the best in the collection, 
being more rich than the others in varied incidents. 
Searching for the prince, he repairs to a celebrated 
hermit, Marfchi, to consult him where Rajavahana is 
to be found. Marfchi desires him to remain at Champa, 
and he will hear of his friend, and entertains him with 
his own adventures, having been beguiled into the 
love of a courtesan named Kamamanjari, who had wa- 
gered her liberty with another of her class that she 
would lead the holy man into folly. She succeeds, per- 
suades him to accompany her to the city, wins her 
wager, laughs at her lover, and sends him back to his 
hermitage overwhelmed with shame and self-reproach. 
The story presents 2 curious picture of the pains ta- 
ken with the education of public women. Not only 
were their health, their physical development, and 
personal beauty attended to; not only were the graces 
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of deportment and elegance of attire and ornament 
sedulously studied, but their intellectual training was 
an equal object of vigilance; and they were taught a 
variety of subjects calculated to heighten their fasci- 
nation and strengthen their understanding. Dancing, 
music, and acting formed their profession, and they 
were also taught to paint, to dress delicate dishes, to 
compound fragrant perfumes, and to dispose tastily of 
flowers; to play various games; to read, to write, and 
to speak different languages; and they were instructed 
superficially, it is said, in grammar, logic, metaphy- 
sics. A remarkable picture is also drawn of the de- 
vices resorted to, to bring them into public considera- 
tion, many of which may fiud a parallel in the contri- 
vances by which public performers in European coun- 
tries are sometimes forced into popularity. Apahd- 
ravarma, piqued by her cleverness, determines to 
humble the conceit of Kamamanjarf, and sets off to 
Chainpa. 

On arriving near Champa, Apahdravarmé finds a 
man by the road-side apparently in great distress. He 
proves to be another victim of Kémamanjari’s arts, 
formerly an opulent merchant, but ruined by his at- 
tachment to her, and he is now an inmate of a Bud- 
dhist convent. He is called, from his ugliness, Vird- 
paka. He repents his abandonment of the faith of his 
ancestors, and is desirous of returning to it, Apa- 
haravarina recommends him to remain as he is for a 
short time, until he shall be replaced in possession of 
his property, which he undertakes to recover. The 
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incident is worthy of notice, as indicating the cotem- 
porary existence of the Buddhists at the date of the 
work, and an additional confirmation, therefore, of its 
not being later than the tenth or eleventh century; as 
after that period notices of Buddhists by Hindu wri- 
ters are rare and inaccurate. 

Having proceeded into the city, Apaharavarma en- 
ters into a gambling-house, such places being licensed 
under Hindu rule. Here he wins a considerable sum 
of money, and establishes his credit both for skill in 
play and for liberality, distributing half his winnings 
among the assistants. He then sallies forth well armed 
to perpetrate house-breaking, another of the accom- 
plishments of princely education, but falls in with a 
young and beautiful woman, Kulapalika, the daugh- 
ter of Kuveradatta, who has run away from home to 
avoid a marriage with Arthapati, a rich merchant, to 
whom her father has promised her, having previously 
betrothed her to Dhanamitra, also a merchant, but 
who has become impoverished by his munificence. He 
is still the object of Kulapdlika’s affection, and she is 
on her way to her lover when encountered by Apa- 
haravarma. He sympathizes with her distress, and 
conducts her to Dhanamitra, with whom he becomes 
united in most intimate friendship, and to whose union 
with Kulapaliké he engages to obtain her father’s con- 
sent. In furtherance of this scheme they take Kulapa- 
lika home, and with her aid plunder her father’s house 
of every thing of value. They leave the damsel at home, 
and return to the house of Dhanamitra, plundering the 
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residence of Arthapati on their way , and concealing 
their booty in a thicket. 

The loss of property has the effect of suspending 
Kulapdlika’s marriage, and in the meantime Dhanami- 
tra, by desire of his friend, takes an old leather purse 
to the Rajé of Anga, and tells him that, having re- 
paired to a forest to put an end to his life, in conse- 
quence of her father’s refusing to grant Kulapaliké to 
him, he was met by a holy man, who withheld him 
from self destruction, and presented him with a purse, 
which, he said, in the hands of a merchant or a cour- 
tesan who should not have wrongfully appropriated 
the property of others, would prove a source of in- 
exhaustible wealth—the purse, in fact, of Fortunatus, 
This he offers to the King, who not only declines to 
accept it, but promises to protect him in its safe pos- 
session. The story spreads, and its truth is confirmed 
by the return of Dhanamitra to his former profuse 
liberality, the funds of which are derived from the 
stolen property. Among others, Kuveradatta, hearing 
of Dhanamitra’s recovered affluence, grows cold to 
Arthapati, and gives his daughter to her former af- 
fianced husband. 

Shortly afterwards, Ragamanjari, the younger sister 
of Kamamanjari, makes her appearance as a public 
performer, with great success and with unsullied re- 
putation. She and Apahdravarmaé become mutually 
enamoured, but their union is prevented by her mo- 
ther and sister, who look upon Apahdravarma as a 
pauper. The objection is overcome by his undertaking 
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to steal the ‘inexhaustible purse”, and give it to Ka- 
mamanjari, provided she fulfil the condition of restor- 
ing their property to those whom she had reduced to 
poverty. Accordingly the Buddhist Virtpaka recovers 
his wealth. 

Dhanamitra, acting in concert with Apahdravarma, 
complains to the Raj4 of the loss of his purse, and af- 
ter a time Kamamanjari is called before the Raja and 
accused of the theft. At the suggestion of Apahara- 
varma the crime is imputed to Arthapati, who is con- 
sequently banished, and whose property is confiscated. 

Apaharavarma, in a fit of extravagant bravado, at- 
tacks the patrol, and is taken prisoner. The charge 
of the gaol has lately devolved on Kantaka, a vain 
young man, who threatens the prisoner with eighteen 
kinds of torture and final death, unless he restores all 
the wealth he has stolen, and particularly the inex- 
haustible purse, which he is said to have carried off. 
The Raja, at Dhanamitra’s request, promises him li- 
berty if he will restore it. In the meantime Ragaman- 
jari and the Raja’s daughter Ambdliké have become 
intimate friends, and the latter is prepared to share 
the affections of Apah4ravarmd. The latter has a rival 
in Kantaka, who flatters himself that the Princess loves 
him. He is encouraged in this belief by Srigdlika, the 
nurse of Ragamanjarf, and emissary of Apahéravarmé, 
who also persuades him that the lines in his hand an- 
nounce his elevation to the kingdom, and that if he 
could make his way into the interior of the palace, 
which adjoins the gaol, Ambalika would wed him. Kan- 
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taka applies to Apaharavarma, as a skilful house- 
breaker, to help him, promising to set him free, but 
secretly purposing, as he informs Siigiliké, to con- 
fine him ayain and put him to death. Apahdravarma 
consents, and makes an excavation under the prison 
walls, by which he and Kantaka might pass into the 
palace; but he takes an opportunity of killing Kan- 
taka, in anticipation of the deadly project entertained 
by the latter, and proceeds alone into the apartments 
of the Princess. He finds her asleep, delineates his 
portrait on the wall, with a verse imparting a hope 
that she may not suffer the pangs of love by which 
he is afflicted, and returns to the prison. He then 
liberates the former governor, who was also in deten- 
tion there, and, with his consent, makes his escape. 
Ambdliki, on waking, beholds the drawing, and 
reads the verse, and is enamoured of the author. Her 
union with him is accomplished, when Chandavarma 
besieges Champ4, and, after the capture of the Raja, 
seizes the person of the Princess, and compels her 
submission to a public celebration of their nuptials. 
Apaharavarma, having directed his friend Dhanamitra 
privately to assemble a party of citizens round the 
palace, passes into it in the garb of one of the atten- 
dants, and, as Chandavarmé attempts to take the 
shrinking hand of Ambaliké, approaches and stabs 
him. In the confusion he snatches up Ambaliké, and 
carries her to his friends, under whose protection he 
gains the innermost chambers, and prepares to defend 
himself, when he hears of the arrival of Rajavahana, 
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whom he joins in the manner above described. This 
closes the second section, constituting a large propor- 
tion of the whole. 

In the third chapter the other son of the king of 
Mithil4, Upahdravarmd, narrates his adventures. He 
had repaired to his own country, Mithila, in search of 
the Prince, and thus met with a female ascetic, who 
proved to have been his nurse who lost hin in the 
woods in the manner related in the Introduction. His 
father, Prahdravarma, on returning, found his king- 
dom occupied by the sons of his elder brother, with 
Vikatavarma at their head, and has been defeated by 
them and thrown into prison, together with his queen. 
Upaharavarma determines to effect their rescue, and, 
through the agency of his nurse’s daughter, contrives 
to win the affections of Vikafavarmd’s queen, offended 
by the dissolute manners of her husband, At the sug- 
gestion of Upahdravarma she persuades the Raja, who 
is remarkable for his ugliness and deformity, that a 
mystical rite has been communicated to her, by which 
he may be transformed into perfect symmetry and 
beauty. He falls into the snare, and is murdered by 
Upahadravarma, who then openly assumes his throne 
as the metamorphosed Raja. The intended change had 
been made the subject of previous report, and its pos- 
sibility, through the power of magic, was not doubted 
—a probable illustration of the credulous superstition 
of the author’s times. The belief of the ministers is 
confirmed, also, by Upahaéravarma’s acquaintance with 
certain secret projects of his predecessors, which he 
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had revealed to the Rani as a preliminary condition 
of his transformation. They are all of an iniquitous 
tenor, and are reversed by Upahdravarma, with the 
applause of his counsellors. Among these was the in- 
tention of defrauding a Yavana merchant of the fair 
price of a very valuable diamond which he has for 
sale—-a notice which is interesting as a proof of the 
intercourse of foreign traders, Arabs or Persians, with 
Tndia before the Mohammedan conquest. Another was, 
the purpose of taking off the Raja Prahdéravarma by 
poison—a crime which justifies Upahdravarma’s pro- 
ceedings. He sets his parents at liberty, and places 
his father on the throne, receiving from him the of- 
fice of Yuvardéja, in which capacity he commands the 
army sent by the Raja of Mithilé to the aid of the Raja 
of Anga, and, consequently, meets with Rajavahana. 
The fourth chapter contains the story of Arthapd- 
la’s adventures, comprising those also of his father, 
Kamapala, the son of one of Rajahansa’s ministers, 
who had early disappeared from court, and who is 
now King of Kasi, or Benares, which city Arthapdla 
visits. We find the celebrated ghit Manikarfika nam- 
ed; but instead of Visveswara, the form of Siva now 
worshipped there, we have an older appellation, one 
found in several of the Puranas, or Avimukteswara*. 
Arthapala encounters a man in deep affliction, and, 
inquiring the cause, learns that he is in despair on ac- 





* fe. g. Siva Pur. II, c. 43. Matsya Pur., c. 167. A. Weber, 
Ind. Stud., II, 73 ff. 
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count of the danger of Kamapala, late minister of the 
King of Kasi, who had been his benefactor. Having 
been struck by the strength and resolution of this man, 
named Purnabhadra, in baffling and putting to flight 
an elephant by whom he was to be put to death for 
thieving, Kamapala pardoned him, took him into his 
confidence, and told him his adventures. Having quitt- 
ed Pushpapura he came to Benares, where he beheld 
the Princess Kantimati, the daughter of Chandasinha. 
A love match takes place between them, the result of 
which is the birth of Arthapala, who is secretly re- 
moved and exposed in a cemetery, where he is found 
by Taravali, a Yakshisi, who carries him to the Queen 
of Rajahansa, as mentioned in the Introduction. The 
intrigue is discovered by the Raji, and Kimapala is 
seized, and is to be put to death. He makes his escape, 
and hides in the forests, where Téravali, who had been 
his wife in two preceding births, when he bore the 
names of Saunaka and Stidraka , comes to his succour, 
and again becomes his bride. With her aid he gains 
unperceived admission into the sleeping apartments 
of Chandasinha, wakes him frow his sleep, and intim- 
idates him into acknowledging him as his son-in-law, 
and as Yuvaraja. On his death his son Chandaghosha 
becomes Raja, with Kamapdla’s assent, and on his 
dying early the latter inaugurates Sinhaghosha, the 
son of Chanidaghosha, as king. A faction is formed 
against the minister, and the prince is persuaded that. 
he has caused the death of his predecessors, and will 
attempt his life if not anticipated. Kamapala is there- 
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fore seized, and ordered for execution. Pirnabhadra, 
in despair, is about to put an end to himself. 

While Arthapdéla considers how he may rescue his 
father , a poisonous snake shews itself, which he, safe 
in his knowledge of mantras or charms, secures. With 
this he departs to where his father is led to his fate, 
and in the crowd throws the snake upon him, which 
bites him, and he falls apparently lifeless, the fatal 
operation of the venom being counteracted by Artha- 
pala’s magical powers. He is supposed to be dead, 
and is carried to his dwelling. His wife Kantimati, 
privily apprised, through Ptirtiabhadra, of her son’s 
device, obtains permission to burn herself with the 
body, and a pile is constructed in the court-yard of 
Kamapala’s house within an enclosure, into which 
Kantimati enters alone—peculiarities in the perfor- 
mance of the Sati unknown to the practice of Jater 
years. Kimapala, resuscitated and reunited to his wife 
and son, collects his friends, and puts his dwelling 
into an attitude of defence. The Raja, hearing of his 
recovery, besieges him. Arthapala constructs a tun- 
nel leading to the royal palace, with the intention of 
carrying off Chandaghosha: when half way through he 
comes upon a spacious subterranean chamber, where 
Manikarnika, the daughter of Chandaghosha, had been 
secreted by her grandfather, who destined her to be 
the bride of Darpaséra, the son of Manasara, king of 
Malava, and had shut her up that she might not make 
a different election for herself. Chaidasinha had died, 
however, without accomplishing his object, and Mani- 
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karnika, with her nurse and attendants, had continued 
in their hiding-place, well supplied with all necessaries, 
but in other respects unnoticed, until she had attained 
a marriageable age. Arthapdla, although he admires 
the princess, pursues his purpose, and, by the com- 
munication with the subterranean chambers, enters 
into the Réja’s sleeping apartment, and carries him a 
prisoner back to the dwelling of Kémapala, who then 
administers the kingdom. The Princess is married to 
Arthapdla, who becomes Yuvardja, and leads an army 
to the assistance of the King of Anga. 

The fifth section relates the adventures of Pramati, 
who is here represented as the son of Kamapala by 
the Yakshiii Térdvali, and not, as in the Introduction, 
the son of Sunati. Arthapdla is there also called the 
son of ‘Tiravali, while, as we have seen in the preced- 
ing narrative, lie is described as the son of Kdutimati. 
Either the author has been nodding, or the Introduc- 
tion is the work of a different writer, who has been 
heedless or forgetful of the narrative of his predeces- 
sor. While on his journey Pramati is benighted in a 
forest on the Vindhya mountains, and, recommending 
himself to the protection of the local divinities, goes 
to sleep beneath a tree. While asleep he fancies him- 
self transported to the interior of a palace, where a 
princess is sleeping among her attendant damsels; that 
he reclines beside her; that she awakes, and they ex- 
change looks, but fall asleep again: when he wakes 
he finds himself still in the forest. There presently ap- 
pears to him a nymph, who declares herself to be Ta- 
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raval{, the bride of Kamapala, who had left his house 
in anger, and had consequently become an evil spirit 
for a twelvemonth. The term of her penance had ex- 
pired on the preceding evening, and she was on her 
way to the neighbouring city of Srdvasti, when she 
was arrested by Pramati’s invocation, and conveyed 
him to the chamber of Navamaliké, daughter of Dhar- 
mavarddhana, Rajé of Sravasti. In the morning, be- 
fore dawn, she brings him back to the forest, and then 
recoynises him as her own son by Kaimapdla. She 
leaves him to seek his fortune, and he repairs to Sra- 
vast{ to endeavour to obtain the hand of the princess. 
On the way he stops at a cock-fight, and there con- 
tracts a friendship with an old Brahman. He then pro- 
ceeds to Sravasti, where, in a garden in the suburbs, 
he is noticed by one of the attendants of the princess, 
who has a portrait in her hand, which proves to be his 
own. It is the work of Navamaliké, who has deline- 
ated it in the hope of discovering the original, whom 
she has seen, as she supposes, in a dream. A plan is 
devised to effect their union. The old Brahman takes 
Pramati, in the dress of a feinale, to the Raja, and in- 
troduces him as his daughter, who has been betrothed 
some time, but whose bridegroom is absent. The pre- 
tended father therefore professes to go in search of 
him, and asks to leave his daughter in the care of the 
Raja, to which the latter consents. Pramati thus ob- 
tains access to his mistress. After a short time he con- 
trives to make his escape and assume his own sem- 
blance, and returns with the Brahman as his son-in- 
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Jaw to claim his bride. The bride, however, is not 
forthcoming, and the Raji, to divert the dreaded im- 
precation of the Brahman, consents to give his own 
daughter as a substitute for the missing damsel. Pra- 
mati thus becomes the son-in-law of the Raja, and 
leads his troops to Anga, where he finds his prince. 
Mitragupta next narrates his proceedings, in the 
sixth section, at Dimalipta, in the Suhma country, the 
king of which is Tungadhanwa. By propitiating Vin- 
dhyavasini he obtains two children, a son and a daugh- 
ter, on condition that the former shall be subordinate 
to the husband of the latter, and that the daughter 
shall annually exhibit her skill in playing at ball, in 
honour of the goddess, until she meets with her des- 
tined husband, of whom she is to be allowed the free 
choice, She is called Kandukavati, her brother, Bhi- 
madhanwa. Mitragupta beholds the pastime of the 
princess, which is described with singular iniuuteness 
of detail, and they become mutually enamoured, car- 
rying on a communication through Chandrasend, the 
toster-sister of the princess, who is the object of the 
young prince’s affection, but who is attached to a dif- 
ferent person, one Koshaddsa. Mitragupta forms an 
intimate friendship with hin, and devises schemes for 
their joint success, when he is seized by order of Bhi- 
madhanwéa, and thrown, fettered, into the sea. With 
the aid of a strong plank he floats until he is picked 
up by a Yavana vessel, apparently intimating an Arab 
ship. He has not changed his lot to advantage, and is 


about to be maltreated, when the vessel is attacked by 
24° 
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another ship from the shore. Mitragupta encourages 
the crew to resist, and, being let loose, animates them 
to board and capture their assailant, the captain of 
which proves to be Bhimadhanw&. He is taken on 
board the Yavana vessel and confined, when a con- 
trary wind rises, and carries the ship out of her course 
to a distant island, abounding with fruit and fresh wa- 
ter. They anchor, and Mitragupta goes on shore. He 
meets with a Rakshas, who threatens to kill him un- 
less he answers correctly to the questions, What is 
that which is naturally cruel? What is the great wish 
of a householder? What is love? What overcomes 
difficulties? To which he replies severally, The heart. 
of a woman; A virtuous wife; Determination to pos- 
sess; Intelligence; and illustrates his replies by four 
narratives, of each of which a woman is the heroine. 
These narratives present some curious pictures of man- 
ners, and several incidents which are to be found in 
other compilations, particularly the third story, in 
which the wife of a merchant is made to appear, in 
the estimation of her husband and the Panchayat, or 
Council of the city, a Dakiti, or woman who obtains 
supernatural powers by an impure intercourse with 
the spirits of ill, who haunt the ground where the 
dead are buried. The point of the story is found in 
the first narrative of the Baital Pachsif. 

The Rakshas is pleased by the stories he hears, 
and promises Mitragupta his friendship. He is pre- 
sently called upon to prove it. A brother Raékshas is 
seen in the sky, carrying off a female, evidently against 
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her will. Mitragupta’s friend ascends to the rescue, 
and the ravisher drops the damsel, who proves to be 
Kandukavati. Mitragupta sets sail with her, and ar- 
rives at Damalipts in time to save the lives of the 
King and Queen and all the chief citizens, who had 
vowed to starve themselves to death on the banks of 
the Ganges. He restores the Princess and her brother 
to their parents, and is gladly accepted by them as 
their son-in-law. Tungadhanwa is one of the allies of 
Anga, and Mitragupta has come to Champa in com- 
mand of his troops. 

The adventures of Mantragupta form the subject of 
the seventh chapter. He arrives at Kalinga, and goes 
to sleep on the edge of a lake bordered by a thicket 
contiguous to the burning-ground of the dead. He is 
wakened by a conversation between two goblins relat- 
ing to a Siddha, an ascetic, who has acquired magical 
powers; and, curious to know what it means, follows 
them privily to where their master is seated, deco- 
rated with ornaments of human bones, smeared with 
ashes, wearing braided hair, and feeding a fire by drop- 
ping into it, with his left hand, seeds of mustard and 
sesamum. At his command the Princess of Kalinga, 
Karnalekhé, is brought by one of his ministering de- 
mons before him. The ascetic seizes her by the hair, 
and is about to cut off her head, when Mantragupta 
rushes upon him, and decapitates him with his own 
sword. He hides the head and hair in the hollow of 
a tree. The spirits present, wearied of the tyranny and 
cruelty of the magician, praise the youth for his cou- 
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rage, and declare themselves his servants. He desires 
them to convey the Princess to her apartments, but 
she implores him to accompany her, and they are both 
carried into the palace, where Mantragupta remains 
undiscovered. 

The King of Kalinga, Kardana, moves in the hot 
season with his family and suite to the sea-shore, to 
spend a few days encamped upon the sand. While 
amusing himself with songs and music and merry- 
making he is suddenly attacked by the flotilla of the 
King of Andhra, and, with his wife and daughter, car- 
ried prisoner to Andhra, leaving Mantragupta over- 
whelmed with despair. He hears, after a short time, 
that Jayasinha, the King of Andhra, wooes Karnale- 
kha to become his queen. A report, however, prevails 
that a Yaksha loves the Princess, and that unless he 
can be put to flight by a powerful surcerer, the Ra- 
jas suit cannot be safely prosecuted. Mantragupte 
avails himself of the hint, and sets off for Andhra in 
the character of a magician, dressed in the tangled 
hair of the Siddha whom he had decapitated, and 
accompanied by disciples who spread his reputation 
through the country. The King soon hears of his fame, 
and applies to hin for aid. After some pretended he- 
sitation, he desires the Raja to plunge at midnight into 
a neighbouring pond, having previously lad it dragged 
to remove all its living creatures, and surrounded it 
at some little distance by guards to prevent any one’s 
approach. By doing this, and in consequence of the 
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magic rites which he, the pretended sorcerer, has prac- 
tised, he will issue forth with a person entirely meta- 
morphosed, and such as the Yaksha will be unable to 
resist. With these instructions the pretended ascetic 
takes his leave of the Raja, professing that he has tar- 
ried longer than was consistent with his religious ob- 
servances in the same place, He accordingly sends off 
his followers, but secretes himself in a hollow which 
he has previously dug in the bank of the pond, The 
King conforms to the directions he has received, but, 
when he is under water, is seized by Mantragupta, 
and stifled. His body is concealed in the hollow, and 
his enemy comes forth from the water as representing 
the Raja. The guards, deeming it impossible that any 
other person could have issued from the pond, ac- 
quiesce quietly in the substitution, and escort Mantra- 
gupta to the palace, where he privately communicates 
the truth to the princess and her parents, and, with 
their concurrence, marries Karialekha according to 
the ritual. Her father, Kardana, becomes King of both 
Andhra and Kalinga, and sends his son-in-law to suc- 
cour his ally the Rajé of Anga. 

One incident of this story, the transformation of the 
person, is repeated from the story of Upaharavarma; 
but the narrative is peculiar in the locality of the in- 
cidents, the sea-coast of Kalinga, and in making An- 
dhra, the ancient Telingana, a maritime power. There 
is also an allusion to the predominance of heretical 
opinions, either Buddhist or Jain, in Andhra; as Man- 
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tragupta. when Raja. orders the temples of Siva, Yama, 
Vishiiu, and other gods, to be reverenced, to the dis- 
comfiture and shame of the infidels or Nastikas. 

The Jast of the narratives is attributed to Visruta, 
who, while wandering in the Vindhya forest, meets 
with the young Prince of Vidarbha, or Berar, and ex- 
tricates his solitary attendant from a well into which 
he had fallen while seeking to procure water for the 
boy, who is exhausted with hunger and thirst. The 
Prince is of the family of Bhoja: his grand-father, Pu- 
nyayarma, is described as a Prince of superior merit; 
but his father, Anantavarma, is Jed by vicious com- 
panions into habits of dissipation, which end in the 
loss of his kingdom and life, The arguments which 
are urged by one of his favuurites in behalf of idle 
pleasures, and in detraction of grave advisers and 
ministers, while they speak the language of the pro- 
fligate in all ages, afford some curious insight into the 
abuses of official authority which prevailed in Indian 
Governments at the time of the composition. There is 
also, in the account of the feudatories of Anantavarma, 
whose disaffection is the cause of his death, an inter- 
esting enumeration of the principalities bordering on 
Berar, to the north and west. Some of them must be 
identical in topographical situation with the provinces 
of the Mahratta principality, but the name Mahratta 
does not occur. It is found in older writings as Maha- 
rashtra; but the kingdom appears to have been broken 
up in the middle ages into a number of petty states, 
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among whom the ancient name was forgotten, or it 
was applied to the people, not to the territory; a cir- 
cumstance which is equally applicable to modern times, 
in which we have “theMarhattas”, the people of Khan- 
desh, Poona, and the Konkan, not of Maharashtra. 
After the death of Anantavarma, his Queen, Vasun- 
dhara, with her daughter, Manjuvadinf, and her son, 
Bhiskaravarma, take refuge with the half-brother of 
her husband, Mitrayarma, Prince of Mhishmati. Her 
plots against his nephew’s life, and the Rani sends her 
son into the thickets with one of her attendants. They 
are suffering greatly from hunger and thirst, when 
Visruta encounters them, and relieves their necessities. 
He proves to be a kinsman of the Prince's mother, and 
engages to replace him in his father’s kingdom. Her 
therefore sends her servant back to Vasundhara, to 
inform her of what has chanced, and desires her to 
spread a report that the Prince has been devoured by 
a tiger. He sends her also poisoned chaplet, with 
which he directs her to strike Mitravarmé on the heart, 
exclaiming that it will prove fatal only if she has been 
a faithful wife; and then, washing the garland, she is 
to apply it to her daughter’s person, when it will prove 
innocuous. The death of Mitravarma is accordingly 
considered by the people to be the consequence of his 
guilt, not of any treacherous practice. The principality 
is taken possession of by Prachandavarma, who de- 
mands Manjuvadini in marriage; a demand with which 
the Queen, by Visruta’s advice, feigns to comply. Vi- 
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éruta and his charge, in the disguise of Saiva ascetics, 
then repair to Vidarbha, where the former attires him- 
self as a juggler, and mixing with a crowd of dancers 
and posture-masters, by whom Prachandavarmé is 
surrounded, exhibits various feats of sleight of hand 
and activity: among other things, he plays with knives, 
and tossing one of them in the direction of Prachan- 
davarma, it penetrates his breast and kills him. In the 
confusion Vigruta escapes, resumes his garb, and hides 
himself with the young Prince in an old temple of 
Durga, where he contrives the means of entering it 
unobserved, and concealing himself underneath the 
pedestal of the image. The Riuif, in obedience to a 
pretended vision, repairs to the temple, attended by 
all the chief people of Mahishmati, in whose presence 
she has the interior examined and the doors closed. 
After an interval the doors are opened from within, 
and Visruta and the Prince appear. The former tells 
the people that he is the minister of the goddess, and 
is commanded by her to announce to them that she 
was pleased, in the form of a tigress, to carry off the 
Prince, in order more effectually to save him from his 
enemies; but as they are now removed, she restores 
him to their homage. He is accordingly recognised as 
Raja; and Visruta marrying Manjuvadini, he becomes 
the chief manager of the principality. The last incident 
may be regarded as evidence of the profane uses to 
which the divinities of the Hindus were sometimes 
made subservient. The new Minister proceeds to take 
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measures for recovering Vidarbha, which has been 
seized by the King of the Agmakas , and we may con- 
clude that he is victorious; but the work terminates 
abruptly, and leaves the denouement to the imagina- 
tion. The deficiency is supplied by Gopindtha, who 
not only carries on the stozy of Vigruta to the end, 
but takes the united Princes to Pitaliputra, and re- 
establishes Rajahansa in his kingdom. We might have 
annexed his supplement, but the narrative is not of 
great interest, and the only copy of the work available 
is far from accurate. It has been thonght better, there- 
fore, to close with Danidi’s own composition. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL SCIENCES 
OF THE HINDUS. 


From the Oriental Magazine, Vol. I (1823), p. 349-56. 


Havine established the fact of Surgical Science 
being known, as a distinct branch of Medicine, to the 
early writers of the Hindus, we come to the consider- 
ation of the extent and manner, in which it was 
practised. According to our own system, and to all 
correct principle, we should for this purpose ascertain, 
in the first instance, what degree of acquaintance they 
possessed with Anatomy, on which alone rational 
Surgery is founded. Such however is not their mode 
of conducting the enquiry, and as we are endeavour- 
ing to trace their systems, and not those of a more 
enlightened period, we may be satisfied to wave this 
topic for the present, and adopt the course their own 
authorities pursue. 

The practical part of the subject of Surgery is pre- 


* [We regret that the second portion of this Essay came too 
late to hand for insertion in the proper place.} 
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ceded by a few general remarks, in which, amidst 
many erroneous notions, we trace some justness of 
classification, and soundness of principle. “Living 
bodies are composed,” it is said*, ‘of the five elements, 
with action or life superadded: they are produced 
from vapour, vegetation, incubation, and parturition, 
as insects, plants, birds, fishes, reptiles, and animals. 
All the Hindu systems consider vegetable bodies as 
endowed with life. Of animals, man is the chief, and 
in proportion to his complicated structure is his 
liability to disease. The disorders of the human frame 
are of four kinds, accidental, organic, intellectual, and 
natural. The injuries arising from external causes 
form the first class. The second comprehends the 
effects of the vitiated humours, or derangements of 
the blood, bile, wind, and phlegm. The third class is 
occasioned by the operation of the passions, or the 
effects on the constitution of rage, fear, sorrow, joy, 
and others; and the last is referable to the uecessary 
and innate condition of our being, as thirst, hunger, 
sleep, old age, and decay. 

“The judicious alleviation of human infirmities, the 
means of which were compassionately revealed by the 
gods, can only be effected by the knowledge that is 
to be gained from study and practice conjoined. He 
who is only versed in books will be alarmed and con- 
fused, like a coward in the field of battle, when he is 
called upon to encounter active disease. He who 


[Susr., Vol. I, p. 4.] 
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rashly engages in practice, without previous conver- 
sancy with written science, will be entitled to no 
respect from mankind, and merits punishment from 
the king. Those men who, in ignorance of the 
structure of the human frame, venture to make it the 
subject of their experiments, are the murderers of 
their species. He alone, who is endowed with both 
theory and experience, proceeds with safety and 
stability, like a chariot on two wheels.” —It is much 
to be regretted that these aphorisms have so little in- 
flueficed Hindu practitioners. 

The instrumental part of Medical treatment was, 
according to the best authorities, of cight kinds— 
Chhedana, cutting or scission; Bhedana, division or 
excision; Lekhana, which means drawing lines, ap- 
pears to be applied to scarification and inoculation; 
Vyadhana, puncturing; Lshya, probing, or sounding; 
Ahdrya, extraction of solid bodies, Visrdvara, 
extraction of fluids, including venesection; and Sevana, 
or sewing: and the mechanical means, by which these 
operations were performed, seem to have been suffi- 
ciently numerous. Of these the principal are the 
following :— 

Yantras, properly machines, in the present case 
instruments; but to distinguish them from the next 
class, to which that title more particularly applies, we 
may call them implements; Sastras, weapons, or in- 
struments; Kshdra, alkaline solutions, or caustics; 
Agni, fire, the actual cautery; Salékd, pins, or tents; 
Stinga, horns, the horns of animals open at the ex- 
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tremities, and, as well as Aldbz or gourds, used as our 
cupping glasses; the removal of the atmospheric pres- 
sure through the first being effected by suction, and in 
the second by rarifying the air by the application of a 
lamp, The next subsidiary means are Jalauké, or 
leeches. 

Besides these, we have thread, leaves, bandages, 
pledgets, heated metallic plates for crubescents, and a 
variety of astringent or emollicnt applications. The 
enumeration is tolerably full, and the details are 
curious, if not instructive. 

The detailed descriptions of the Hindu instruments 
we have been able to meet with are not very minute 
or precise. As also they are not illustrated by 
drawings or plates," we are deprived of any thing like 
ocular verification of their construction. A few in- 
struments, and some of neat and ingenious fabric, are 
in the hands of native operators, particularly those for 
depressing cataracts; but they are not very common, 
aud we know not how far they may correspond with 
those designated by early writers. We can only 
therefore conjecture what the instruments might have 
been, by adding to the imperfect description given of 
them the purport of their names, and the objects to 
which they were applied. 

The Yantras, or nuplements, known to the author 
of the Sausruta were one hundred and one, and are 


* [A plate containing drawings of the 20 Sastras is inserted in 
Wise’s Hindu System of Medicine. Calcutta: 1845, facing p. 169.] 
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classed as Swastikas, Sandangas, Taélayantras, Nadi- 
yantras, Salikas, and Upayantras.* 

The Swastikas are twenty four in number—they are 
metallic, usually eighteen inches long, having heads 
or points fancifully shaped like the heads of animals, 
the beaks of birds, &c. They are secured with small 
pins, and are curved or hooked at the points, and are 
used to extract splinters of bone or foreign bodies 
lodged in the bones—they were therefore pincers, 
nippers, or forcipes. 

The Sandangus, which in usual import mean tongs, 
were of that description. There were in the time of 
Susruta but two sorts, one with and one without a 
ligature or noose (Nigraha’) attached. They were 
smaller than the preceding, being but sixteen inches 
in length; and were used to remove extraneous sub- 
stances from the soft parts, as the flesh, skin, vessels, 
&e. The work of Vagbhatta adds another sort, only 
six inches long, which were employed preferably for 
the soft parts and for fleshy excrescences, 

The Tilayantras must have been something of the 
game kind, only smaller, their length being but twelve 
inches. They were but two, and were employed to 
bring away foreign matters lodged in the outer canals, 
as the ears, &c. 

The Nédiyantras were, as the name implies, tubular 
instruments. There were twenty sorts, varying in 


[Susruta I, ch. 7.] 
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size and shape according to their intended use. They 
were employed for removing extraneous bodies from 
deep seated canals, as the intestines, urethra, &c. for 
examining affections of parts similarly removed from 
inspection; for the introduction of other instruments, 
s0 as to enable them to be applied; and for drawing 
off fluids by suction, &c. The work of Vagbhatta 
specifies the number of perforations in each of these 
tubes, as they varied in this respect as well as others: 
the descriptions are however very indistinct, and we 
can only conclude generally, that they bore an ana- 
logy to our canule catheters, syringes, &e. 

The Saldkds were rods, and sounds, &c. They were 
of twenty-eight kinds, varying in size and shape, for 
extracting foreign matters, lodged in parts of difficult 
access; for cleansing or clearing internal canals, 
especially the urethra; for applying collyria, caustic 
solutions, and the actual cautery; and for eradicating 
nasal polypi, the complaint called Nakra so common 
and so troublesome in India, and to be alleviated by 
no other means than the forcible extraction of the ir- 
ritating excrescence. 

The Upayantras were, as their appellation signifies, 
merely accessory implements, such as twine, leather, 
bark skin cloth, &c. 

The first, best, and most important of all implements, 
however, is declared to be the Hand. 

The next division of our apparatus consists of the 
Sastras, the instruments, of which twenty different 

a5 
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sorts are enumerated by Susruta,* twenty-six by 
Vagbhatta, They were of metal, and should be always 
bright, handsome, polished, and sharp; sufficiently so 
indeed to divide a hair longitudinally. The latter 
authority adds, they were in general not above six 
inches in length, and that the blade forms about 
a half or quarter of that length. They are less fully 
described than the preceding in the Saugruta, and we 
can only partially, and perhaps not very accurately, 
notice a few of them, as detailed in the two works re- 
ferred to. 

The Mandaldgra appears to be a round pointed 
lancet; the Viiddhipatra a knife with a broad blade; 
the Arddhadhards are perhaps knives with one edge; 
the Trtkirchaka is a lancet with three prongs or 
blades; the Vi¢ttdgra may be a sort of canular trochar, 
having a guarded point. The Vrihimukha is a per- 
forating instrument, and when used is held in the 
hollow of the hand, whilst the point is steadied 
between the thumb and forefinger. The Kuthdrika 
appears to be a kind of Bistouri, as it is a cutting 
instrument to be held in the left hand, whilst it is 
conducted by the thumb and middle finger of the 
right. The Vadcsa is a hooked or curved instrument, 
for extracting foreign substances, and the Dantasganku 
appears to be an instrument for drawing teeth. The 
Ardé and Karapatra are saws for cutting through 
bones. The Eshani is a blunt straight instrument, 





* OL, ch. 8] 
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six or eight inches long, for examining abscesses, 
sinuses, &c. or, in fact, a probe. The Stichi is a 
needle. 

Anusastras are supplements, or substitutes; such 
as rough leaves, that draw blood, as those of the 
Sephalika, Goji, &e. crystal, or glass; the pith of some 
trees, skin, leeches, caustics, &c. With these therefore, 
and the Yantras, the Hindu Chirurgeon was not in- 
effectively armed. 

The means by which the young practitioner is to 
obtain dexterity in the use of his instruments are of 
a mixed character; and whilst some are striking spe- 
cimens of the lame contrivances to which the want of 
the only effective vehicle of instruction, human dis- 
section, compelled the Hindus to have recourse, others 
surprise us by their supposed incompatibility with 
what we have been hitherto disposed to consider as 
insurmountable prejudices. Thus the different kinds 
of scission, longitudinal, transverse, inverted, and 
circular, are directed to be practised on flowers, bulbs, 
and gourds. Incision on skins, or bladders, filled with 
paste and mire;—scarification on the fresh hides of 
animals from which the hair has not been removed; 
—puncturing, or lancing, on the hollow stalks of plants, 
or the vessels of dead animals;—extraction on the 
cavaties of the same, or fruits with many large seeds, 
as the Jack and Bel; sutures, on skin and Jeather, 
and ligatures and bandages on well-made models of 
the human limbs. The employment of leather, skin, 


and even of dead carcases, thus enjoined, proves an 
25° 
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exemption from notions of impurity we were little to 
expect when adverting to their actual prevalence. Of 
course, their use implies the absence of any objections 
to the similar employinent of human subjects; and 
although they are not specified, they may possibly be 
implied, in the general direction which the author of 
the Sausruta gives, that the teacher shall seek to per- 
fect his pupil by the application of all expedients which 
he may think calculated to effect his proficiency. 

Of the supplementary articles of Hindu surgery the 
first is Ashdra, alkaline or alkalescent salts.* This is 
obtained by burning different vegetable substances, 
and boiling the ashes with five or six times their 
measure of water. In some cases the concentrated 
solution is used after straining, and is administered 
internally, as well as applied externally. For the latter 
purpose, however, the Sarngadhara directs the solu- 
tion, after straining, to be boiled to dryness; by 
which, of course, a carbonate of potash will be ob- 
tained, more or less caustic according to its purity. It 
is not unlikely that some of the vegetable substances 
employed will yield a tolerably pure alkali, and in 
that case will afford an active caustic. Care is enjoined 
in their use, and emollient applications are to be ap- 
plied, if the caustic occasions very great pain. At the 
same time these and the other substitutes for instru- 
mental agents are only to be bad recourse to, where it 
is necessary to humour the weakness of the patient. 


* [Suér. I, ch. EJ 
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They are especially found serviceable, where the 
surgeon has to deal with princes and persons of rank, 
old men, women and children, and individuals of a 
timid and effeminate character. 

We need not advert particularly to the nature and 
use of the horns and gourds, as, however rude the 
substitute, the principle is sufficiently obvious and 
correct. With respect to the bandages, also, of which 
fourteen kinds are described by Vagbhatta, it would 
be useless to attempt so unintelligible a detail. We 
shall therefore close this account of the Hindu ap- 
paratus, with a selection of some of the circumstances 
our authorities specify, regarding the actual cautery 
and leeches. 

The cautery* is applied by hot seeds, combustible 
substances inflamed, boiling fluids of # gelatinous or 
mucous consistence, and heated metallic bars, plates, 
and probes. The application is useful in many cases, 
as to the temples and forehead for headaches; to the 
eyelids for diseases of the eyes; to the part affected 
for indurations in the skin; to the sides for spleen 
and liver; and to the abdomen for mesenteric enlarge- 
ments. As amongst the Greeks, however, the chief 
use of the cautery was in the case of hemorrhages, 
bleeding being stopped by searing the wounded vessels. 

Much pains, and perhaps to but little good purpose, 
were bestowed upon the subject of leeches**. It is 


[Suésr. I, ch. 12.] 
[ib. ch. 18.) 
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said that there are twelve sorts, of which six are 
venomous:—they are thus enumerated. The six 
poisonous leeches are the A7vzshid, or black and two 
headed; the Aarburd, the large bellied leech with a 
scaly hide: the Alagardd, the hairy leech; the Indrd- 
yudhd, which is variegated like a rain-bow, whence 
its name; the Sdémudrikd, which is striped yellow and 
black; and the Gochandand. The bites of these 
produce excessive irritation; great itching, heat, and 
pain; spasms, sickness, and syncope; and that of the 
Indrayudha even death. The six sorts that are fit for 
use are the Aapilé, or tawny leech, with a smooth 
back and glossy sides; the Pingald, a similar animal, 
but with a redder tinge; the Sankumukhi, which is of 
a yellow colour, and has along sharp head; the 
Miushikd, of adun colour; the Pundarikamukhi, which 
is of the hue of the Mudga (Phaseolus Moong); and 
the Sdvartked, which resembles the leaf of the lotus in 
its colour. The first six are bred in foul, stagnant, 
and putrescent waters, whilst the latter are met with 
in the vicinity of clear and deep pools: —they are all 
amphibious. Very minute instructions are laid down 
for their preservation and training; but we need not 
pause to extract them, as they are not very important. 
If the leeches, when applied, are slow and sluggish, 
a little blood may be drawn from the part by a lancet, 
to excite their vivacity; when they fall off, the bleed- 
ing may be maintained by the use of the horns and 
gourds, or the substitutes already mentioned, for the 
cupping glasses of our own practice. 
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The details thus concisely noticed prepare us to ex- 
pect an active practice amongst those to whom they 
were familiar; and accordingly we find that, in the 
practical treatment of diseases, many of the great 
operations of the chiropoietic art are enjoined, such 
as extraction of the stone in the bladder, and even the 
removal of the foetus from the uterus. The operations 
are rude, and very imperfectly described. They were 
evidently bold, and must have been hazardous:— 
their being attempted at all is however most extra- 
ordinary, unless their obliteration from the knowledge, 
not to say the practice, of later times be considered 
as a still more remarkable circumstance. It would be 
an enquiry of some interest, to trace the period and 
causes of the disappearance of Surgery from amongst 
the Hindus: it is evidently of comparatively modern 
occurrence, as operative and instrumental practice 
forms so principal a part of those writings, which are 
undeniably most ancient; and which, being regarded 
as the composition of inspired writers, are held of the 
highest authority. It is an enquiry connected with 
the progress of manners, for the persons whoever 
they were, who wrote in the character of Munis, or 
deified sages, would not have compromised that 
character by imparting precepts utterly contrary to 
the ritual or the law, or at variance with the prin- 
ciples and prejudices of their countrymen. In what 
has been already quoted from Suéruta and Vagbhatta, 
however, there is much that is utterly irreconcilable 
with present notions, and in other parts of their 
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treatises that disregard is equally evinced. We must 
therefore infer, that the existing sentiments of the 
Hindus are of modern date, growing out of an altered 
state of society, and unsupported by their oldest and 
most authentic civil and moral, as well as medical, 
institutes. 
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Manava-Kalpa-Sutta; being = portion of this ancient Work on Vaidik 
Rites, jer with the Commentary of Kumamis-Swamix. <A Facsimile of the MS. 
No, 17 in the Library of Her Majesty’s Home Government for India. With a Preface 
by Tanopor Gor psriicees. Oblong folio, pp. 268 of letterpress and 121 leaves of 
facsimiles. Cloth, Al. 4a, 


Markham.—Quicnva Grammar and Dictionary. Contributions towards a 
Grammar and Dictionary of Quichua, the Language of the Yncas of Peru; collected 
Cuemerts R. Manxuam, F.S.A., Corr. Mem. of the University of Chile, Author 
“Onzeo and Lima,” and “Travels in Peru and Indis.”” In one vol. crown Bvo., 

pp. 150, cloth. i {Um preparation, 
Modhurst.—Camese Diarocurs, Questions, and Fasuian Senrenczs, 
Fiterally rendered into English, with = view to ote commercial intercourse and 
assist beginners in the Language. By the late W. H, Mepxunet, D.D. A new and 

enlarged Edition, Part I., pp. 66. 8vo. bs. 


Morley.—A Descuirmve Cararoaue of the Hisroricat Manvecziers in 
the Arazrc and Pmrsiuax Lancuaces preserved in the Library of the Asiatic 
Society of Great Britain and Ireland. By Wut1x H. Morty, M.R.A.S.  Bvo., 
pp. viii. and 160, sewed. London, 1854. 2s. Gd, 


Muir.—Onicivat. Saxscarr Texts on the Origin and History of the People 
of India, their Religion and Institutions. Collected, Translated into English, and 
illustrated by Remarks, by J. Mure, D.C.L, LL.D. Part IV., Comparison of the 
‘Vedio with the later representation of the principal Indian Deities, 8vo., PP xii, 
and 440, cloth, 5a, 

Osburn.—The Monvmentrat History of Eayrt, as recorded on the Ruins 
of her Temples, Palaces, and Tombs. By Wo11am Ossunn. Liustrated with Maps, 
Plates, eto. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. xii. and 461; vii. and 643; cloth. 21, 28, 

‘Vol. 1—From the Coloniaation of the Valley to the Visit of the Patriarch Abram. 
Vol. 11.—From the Visit of Abeam to the Exodus, 

Philological Society.—Prorosaxs for the Publication of a New Exotisn 

Dictionary, 8vo., pp. 82, sewed. 6a. 


Ram Raz.—Essay on the Agcurrecrurs of the Himnvs, By Rau Raz, 
Native Judge and int of Bangalore, ing Member of the R. A. S. of 
Great Britain and |. With 48 Plates. 4to., pp. xiv. and 64, sewed. London, 
1834, Original selling price, 11, 11¢. 6d., reduced (for « short time only) to 128, 


Bawlinson.—A Commentary on the Cunziror™ Inscriptions of BaByLonra 
and Assrau, including Readings of the Inscription on the Nimrnd Obelisk, and a brief 
Notice of the ancient Kings of Nineveh and Babylon, Read before the Royal Aviatic 
Society, by Major H.C. Rawzruson. Gvo., pp, 64, eewed. London, 1050. 4s. 6d, 

Bawlinson.—Ovrumes of Assyrian History, from the Inscriptions of 
Nineveh, By Liont.-Uolonel Rawzinson, C.B., followed by yome Remarks by A. H, 
Lazazn, Esq., D.G.L. 8vo., pp. xliv., sewed. London, 1854. he: 


Renan.—An Essay on the Acz and Axmiourry of the Boox of Nanara.zan 
‘Aanrcucroze. To which is added, an Inangaral Lecture on the Position of the 


Rig-Voda Sanhita; « Couzzcrioy of Ancrers Hipu Hyaxs, constituting 


Linguistic Publications of Trabner & Co. 


«in Timer: illustrated by Literary Documents 
and Objects of Heligions Worship. With an Account of the Buddhist Systems pre- 
ceding it in India, By Earn Sontacinrweir, LL.D. With s folio Atlas of 20 Plates, 
aa 20 Tables of Native priat in the Text. Royal Bvo., pp. xxiv. and 404. 22, 2e, 


intweit.—Giossary of Gzocraraicat Trrua from Inpra and Ter, 
with Native Transcription and Transliteration, By HerMany Dr SonLacintwerr. 
Fe , with a “ Route Book of the Western Himalaya, Tibet, and Turkistan,” the 
Third Volame of H,, A, and R pz Scuiagurrwert's “ Results of a Scientific Mission 
to India and High Abia.” With an Atlas, in imperial folio, of Mapa, Bancramnany ai and 
Views. Royal 4to., pp. xxiv. and 293, 


Sophocles.—A Grossary of Later and Brzanrixe Grex. By. E, 
Sornooies. 4to., pp. iv. and 624, cloth. 21, 28, 


Tindall—A Grammar and Vocasutary of the Namaqua-Horrentot Lan- 
ouvacs. By Henryx Tract, Wesleyan Missionary. Svo., pp. 124, sewed. 6s. 


Vishnu-Purana: or, Sysrex of Hinnu Mytxoroey and Tranpition, trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit, and Illustrated by Notes derived chiefly from other 
Puranas, By Horacx Harman Wirsox. Thoroughly Revised and Edited, with 
Notes, by Dr. Firz-Epwarp Haru. In 3 vols., 8vo. [Jn preparation. 


‘Watts.—Essays on Lanauace and Lirerature. By Txos. Warrs, of the 
British Museum. Reprinted, with alterations and additions, from the Transactions of 
the Philotogical Society, and elewhere, In 1 vol., 8vo. [Zn preparation, 


We A. Dictionary of Eneuisn Erymotogy. By Hensteign 
Wepowoon, M.A., late Fellow of Ch. Coll. Cam. Vol I. (A to D), pp. xxiv. and 508, 
8va., cloth, Vol TL (E to P), pp. 570, 8vo, cloth, (Will be complete in 8 vols.) 
Price of each vol., 142. 

Dictionaries are « class of books not urually esteemed light reading; but no fatelligent man 
were to be pitied mo should find kimeelf abut up on a relay day in Jon Jone ly hove in the dreariegt 

Plain, with no other means of recreation than ich Mr. Wedgwood'’s 

Mictlouary of iogilah Etymology could afford him. He would read th brougs from cover to cover 
ate sg, ud only regret Thal be ind mot the second volume to begin upon forthwith. Tine 


sayaete fe book, of geoat sesoareh, full of delightful surprises, « repertory of the fairy tal of 
Williams,—Firsr Lesone! in the Maort Lanauaae, with a Short Vocabulary. 


By W. L. Wri1iams, B.A. Square 8vo., pp. 80, cloth. London, 1862. Be. Od. 


Wilson.—Worxs by the late Honace H. Wuson, M.A., F.R.S., Member 
of the Royal Asiatic Socioties of Calcntta and Paris, and of the Oriental Society of 
Germany, etc., and Boden Professor ef Sanskrit in the University of Oxford. Vols. I. 
and Il.—Also under this title, Essays and Lecrurgs, chiefly on the Rericrow of the 
Hixvva, by the late H. H Wrisox, M.A. F.B.S., etc. eto. Collected and Edited by 
Dr. Rerxnoup Roser. In 2 vols., 8vo., cloth. 2le. 


Wilson.—The Wonxs of the late Horace Hayman Witson, Vola, HI, IV., 
and V., containing Essays on Oriental Literature. Edited by Dr. Remnow Rost, 
St, Augustine’s College, Canterbury, In 8 vols., 8vo., cloth, [Nearly ready, 

Wilson.—Essays on Onrentat Litezature. By the late H. H. Wu.sox. 
Edited by Dr. Rernorp Rost, St. Augustine's College, Canterbury. In 3 vols., 8vo., 


[Nearly ready. 
Wilson.—The Pazsenr Stare of the Cuttrvation of OxtenTaL LITERATURE. 
A Lecture delivered at a Meeting of the Asiatic Society, by the Director, Pro- 
fossor H. H. Witsox. Syo., pp. 26, sewed. » 1852. 62. 


“Wilson. Seize Srecrcens of the Tazarae of the Hixpovs, tranelated from 
the original Sanskrit. By Horace Harxax Wire0n, M A,,F.R.S. Second Edition. 
3 vols, Bvo. pp. 1xx. and 384, 415, lathe 7 lis. 


Vol. L.—Preface—Treatise on the Dramatis Bysiem of the Hindue—Drames translated from the 
crlginal anette Mrlebchakatt, or the Toy OartVikrama, and Urvach or 
Hero and the Nympb—Titare amd Cherlire, or contingatiun of the H fume 
Vol 1f.—-Drawas tnnslsed from the original Sanabrit Mui and Mddhere, or the Slale, Mar 
rage—Mi Rakehasa, or e ter—} vi or Necklace— 
‘Appendix, containing short Sr cecoante of different Dewan. 


